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Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car Itself 





























Sometimes there is 
such a thing as the best’ 


Many men set ‘‘the best’’ as their workmanship. And good tubes are 

goal. They seek out worthy materials being made in many factories. 

‘ for their work. They gather skilled 
craftsmen and hold before them high But one maker has had the good 
ideals. By sincerity and painstaking fortune to possess that knack, which 
they climb near— often very near—to the seeker after ‘‘the best”? must have 
‘the best.”’ if he is to attain his ideal. 

He who attains the final ‘‘best,’’ Rubber is in itself a short-lived ma- 
however, is he who, having all that terial. For years it has baffled the skill 
the others have — integrity, skill, cour- of scientists. The problem of the tube 
age — has, over and above these, a hid- maker has always been to lend to the 
den advantage all his own. A formula, completed product longer life than the 
a method, a device, a knack maybe, crude material possesses. It is just this 
which fate has given him and denied which is accomplished by the process 
to the rest. which was put in use at the Empire 


factories in Trenton, N. J., twelve years 
ago. For twelve years the now famous 
Empire Red Tubes have been made by 
this exclusive process. 


So the old master of painting had a 
secret of mixing his colors that has 
made his canvases endure through cen- 
turies, while those of his contempora- 


ries are faded and forgotten. _ : 
& Today, therefore, the service of an 


So, too, Modern Industry has its ex- inner tube is no longer measured in 


amples. terms of mileage, but in terms of years, 

for the Empire process has produced 

Many manufacturers have earnestly tubes which resist not merely friction 

tried to make the best inner tubes. Alk and strain, but also the deterioration 

have had access to the same rubber of time itself—tubes which last as long 
markets, the same equipment, the same as the average car itself. Try one 
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“Servant problems 
no longer annoy” 


RGANIZE your household work on a con- 

servation of time and strength basis and you, 
too, can be free of servant problems and their 
attending annoyances. 


The kitchen, of course, requires first attention. 
Here it is that the hardest work is done. Yet it 
need not be burdensome. A Hoosier kitchen 
cabinet will centralize kitchen activities and save 
precious time and much labor. 


Scientifically arranged, within easy reach, is 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, Main Office, 819 Maple Street, New Castle, Ind. 


BRANCHES 


THE HOOSIER STORE, Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Building, San Francisco, California 
THE HOOSIER STORE, 368 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada 





every wanted convenience. You reach instead of 
walk. You sit at ease while preparing meals. In 
effect, work becomes play. 


Every kitchen should have its Hoosier. A 


- model to suit your preference will be demonstrated 


by the nearest Hoosier merchant. We urge you 


to see it soon. 


If you do not know where these labor-saving 
cabinets are sold, write us. But don't de ‘ny your- 
self this convenience another day. 





Send for copy of “New Kitchen 
Short Cuts” —a book of valuable 


house hold labor-saving ide as 
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NE of those sweetish winters which the 
press refers to as Open had smiled and yY 


smiled into a latterly month, and now 


the human animal was beginniyg to rub ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


its eyes and complain in the voice of one who 

has been cheated of his discomforts. More specifically, it 

was mid-morning in mid-March at a favored corner of Long 
Island where a well-bred road passes by a haughty quarter 
mile of stuccoed wall and seems to apologize for anything 

so nearly approaching intimacy. Possibly you have motored 
over that road or walked it behind a wheelbarrow; if so 
you have murmured ‘“‘ Mrs. Bodfrey Shallope” softly, lest 

you disturb the great, and wondered how much it cost to 
build that wall between Mrs. Shallope and humanity. But 

on the mid-March morning when, in so far as we are here con- 
cerned, history was born the well-bred road must needs grovel 
upon its sandy bed in apology for an unheard-of breach of eti- 
quette. 

Mules! 

Should not the soul faint, the spirit hold its breath, at the 
association of unassociable ideas? Mules and Mrs. Bodfrey 
Shallope! Yet mules they were; no science, Christian or 
heathen, could deny that horrid fact. Clatter! clatter! 
clatter! long-eared, slim-legged, sharp-hoofed, a hundred 
and twenty of them, two abreast, came swinging round 
the curve with all the exuberance of so many 
buck privates just out of uniform; whole- 
somely gaunt and stoically care-free they 
jogged along while numerous mounted attend- 
ants spoke to them frequently in the language 
of mules, thus shocking high heaven and all 
but stunning Mrs. Shallope’s head gardener, 
who peered through the iron grill of the gate 
and prayed that Mrs. Shallope wasn’t up yet, 
or if she was, wasn’t looking out of the window. 

Emily Ray, who had thrown on a cloak but 
was bareheaded against the soft winds, came 
laughing down the drive, a little strand of hair 
blowing across her nose. She was laughing 
at the outraged expression of the head gar- 
dener’s broad back, and at the forest of ears 
filing by beyond the gate, and at certain dra- 
matic possibilities offered by the impious 
situation. 

“*Mules!”’ gros a the gardener, touching 
his hat as she came near. 

**Aren’t they, though!’ she smiled, as if 
to flatter him on his keen knowledge of natu- 
ral history. Then more seriously: ‘‘ Did you 
count them?” 5; ‘ 

“‘No, miss; but they’re cutting the road 
up something dreadful!” 

As the last clattering pair, duly sworn at, 
went jogging by Emily Ray put her small 
strength against the heavy gate, which being 
unlocked deigned at last to swing sufficiently 
to be squeezed through. Once out in the open 
she looked first to the right, whare the comic 
cavalcade was already being swallowed by 
distance, then to the left, where the well-bred 
road lay again flat and civil. The glance of 
her pleasant blue eyes was at once guilty and 
expectant, but her generous mouth still held 
its fun-loving smile. 

An electric horn uttered, somewhere round 
the bend, three terrific shrieks. She peeked 
swiftly through the gate to see that the gar- 
dener wasn’t looking, then tiptoeing into a 
stiff-legged dance she brought her hands to- 
gether. 

“‘Gosh!” she said aloud. ‘‘Then it is 
Oliver!” 

The most loathsome of all road monsters 
whirled into sight, something of shining 





scarlet with a turtle-back body and spider-web 
wheels. It seemed impossible that such a pro- 
jectile could stop without a terrific explosion 
and havoc for miles round. But Emily waited 
with the faith of little children. She had seen 


Oliver do it before. Faith was justified, for the roguish brute 


: : skidded on its front tires, uttered a great sigh and stood, purring 
: \ | softly, less than two yards from the maiden by the wayside. 
\) d ‘““‘Why don’t you get a red car?” asked this same maiden, 
e. 8," " ~ ae experiencing the sunshine which Oliver Browning’s chubby fea- 
~ ‘\ \ tures always brought to her. 
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“Emily, How Rich Have I Got to Be?"’ 
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‘or 


**I thought of that,”’ he told her with his 
best look of schoolboy innocence. ‘ You don't 
get anything really red any more. It must be 
those German dyes.” 

He got himself out of the tomato-colored 
racer, stepping rather gingerly on a left leg 
which, according to a consensus of medical 
opinion, would always bea trifle stiff. Of about 
medium height, pink-cheeked and amiable, 
Oliver Browning offered a poor figure, you 
would have said, foraglowing romance. There 
was no earthly doubt that Oliver was a fat boy; 
comfortably plump, even in Emily Ray’s par- 
tial eyes. She could have hugged him at that 
moment, but the beetle-browed gardener was 
again passing. 

“I see you got them!” she jubilated, but 
was not tog jubilant to note how smart he 
looked in his new homespun suit with the 
sporting plaid. 

**Did you notice it?”’ he grinned. 

“IT thought I saw a mule or something,” 
she conceded. “Oliver, did you get them all? 

‘A hundred and twenty, and ninety-two 
of ’em Al. Bought the whole batch in New 
York, sight unseen—a canceled government 
contract. Found ’em braying round a remount 
station far away from Missouri. Here they 
are; there they go!” 

Oliver, who made this speech with a trace 
of a Virginia accent, delivered his lines in a 
manner of great calm and business acumen. 
Plainly he was thrilled, 

“You really did it!”” She adored him with 
her shining eyes. 

“Well, didn’t you get my note 

“Yes, Oliver.” 

**Well, didn’t I say I would?” 

“You certainly did. It's like being a gen- 
eralinagreatarmy. You said thirty thousand 
of them!” 

Forty,” he corrected. 

“And you'll keep ’em all-in a large concen- 
tration camp un itil cold weather, then ship ‘em 


to France.” 

“You've got it pretty straight,” he con- 
ceded, leaving the impression that she was 
only a gir! after all. 

“‘Oliver,’”’ she almost whispered, yet eying 
him with that practical look of which she was 
capable, ‘‘you’ll be rich.”’ 

**T will not.” 

“Oliver, you’re one of those mules.” 

“Am 1?” 

“You never see anything you don’t want to 
forty thousand 
mules at ever so much profit per head without 
getting rich?” 

“Green & Plevort, Mules,”’ he explained 
cryptically. 

‘Are they?” 

“I’m aire a buyer for’em.”” Then turning 


n 
upon her with a hurt expression: “I’ve been 


see. How on earth can you sel 











wut of uniform four mont! Don’t you think that’s 
doing pretty well? 
“QOliver,dear! You’llalwaysdopretty well. You’re——” 
“Emily, how ch have I got to be 
What do you mean?” she asked in the voice of a girl 
who knows perfectly well 
I don’t want you to be worried about servants or bills 
r clothe l int you just to concentrate on me. A girl 
like you doesn’t go with two rooms and a kitchenette.” 
What are you doing, Oliver?” she asked him with 
1 avizzical smile “Announcing our engagement?” 
“Why not? It’s got to be announced some time.’ 
“Do you think I'd spoil my romance by a lot of 
money matter os 


wouldn’t. And that’s why I must 
married.” 

aid it scoldingly, but her head was 
consciousness that Oliver had 
far as she could find 


“Of course you 
feel flush before we're 
**Mule!”’ She 
gomg with the 
proposed to her and, as 
out, she had accepted him. 
**IT don’t mean this palace effect here,”” he 


rour d 


aid rapidly, gesturing toward the Shallope 
version of marbled grandeur, “‘ But to marry 
you out of this, on my salary, would be like 


out of a warm crib and dumping 
It may be a hard life 
the surroundings 
ou, Emily.” 


taking a baby 
snow bank. 
but you've got 
that go with y 


t into a 
here 
that 
I don't have the least say in the mat- 
ter, do 1?" asked Emily Ray, pouting but 
proud as Punch at this manly domination. 
“I'll be buying mules for myself the 
first you know a 
It was quite in keeping with the mule 
motif that Oliver should have brought a 


rumple d enve lope out of an inside poct et 
and from this produced a small brittle 
quare of photography. 

‘Il thought maybe you'd keep it,” said 
he, blushing. It was a crude, unmounted 


napshot, but the girl laughed apprecia- 
I ndoubtedly the likenes 
A plump and merry soldier boy 
the foreground, while 
tared the long solemn face of 


tively was good 
tood laugh 
ing in over hi 
houlder 
army 

“That was Pandora,” he explained,“ just 


before she « rippled me for life.”’ 


an 


mule 


Emily had never before realized that 
happiness could depend on mules; but 
uddenly truth flooded her like a great 


light. She continued to study the photo- 
graph, but her mind was not with the Ex- 
peditionary Force. Standing as they were 
close together in an angle behind the gate 
post it was only natural that he should 
have kissed her; and being only natural, 
he did well-bred road re 
ceived its shock, 

“How am I going to see you?” he wa: 
furious earnestness, 

“Aunt Carmen's 
him seriously. 

*T don't mind her. 

“No you won't, Oliver. 
pack up and come to New York and go back to work in 
the department store.’ 
“No,” he decided for her, “‘you’ve got to stay with 
Aunt Carmen, and I've moved to New York. What doc 


about me 


So again the 
asking with 


getting very difficult,” she informed 
{ll come anyhow. I'll 0 
Not unless you want me to 


he say 
“She doesn't know who you are or where you come 
from.” 

“Is it possible?” 
acces of pride ah 
the Brownings of ¢ 


“She hasn't heard of anybody,” 


he asked, looking almost stately in his 
ible that never heard of 
harlottesville?”’ 


it pos he ha 


explained Emily sooth- 


ingly ‘‘She was born in New York Please don't be a 
mule, dear And now l've gx t to run,” 

“But if I can’t come here and you can't come to New 
York x 

“There's my cousin, Rosamonde.” 

“Mrs. Vallant?” 

ak She’s a nut, but she’s a dear. Next time I'm 
in town I'll have her ask us to lunch or dinner or some 
thing. And you can't tell how Aunt Carmen's going to 
jump. Oh, Lord!" A glance at her wrist-watch caused 
this prayer. “It’s half past eleven, and if I’m not on 


deck 
“You can always get me through Green & Plevort,” 
ang out her chubby lover 
She paused a moment on the drive to watch him scuttle 
with the air of an automobile bandit who, having 


away 
executed a bold daylight robbery, is merrily off with the 
poils 

Servants, tradespeople and week-end guests—those, in 
brief, who are privileged to penetrate that quarter mile 


of 


tuccved wall which divides the Shallope from the 
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non-Shallope—have been aware of one peculiarity in the 
widow’s marbled edifice: The front, a blazing pile of spot- 
less stone, which combines the glories of Italy, France and 
Spain with all the suavity of a Mexican table-d’hdéte, is not 
on architectural speaking terms with the back, which was 
originally, and still is, a frame building of American farm- 
People sufficiently familiar with Mrs. Bod- 
frey Shallope to call her Aunt Carmen—either to her face 
or to the back of her worldly old head—are not surprised 
to see that the old frame house is getting the worst of it. 


house design. 
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Two Cold Eyes Glared Up at Her as Though Caicutating the Day When He Would be of 


Sufficient Size to Swatlow Her Whole 


Away back in the antediluvian it was inherited by Bodfrey 
Shallope together with several flourishing farms in the 
region of Maiden Lane. And Carmen Ray married Bod- 
frey after his divorce from Andalusia Clark, who afterward 
married Emmett Ballymoore, the rubber man, commer- 
cially speaking. 

To follow the Biblical sequence necessary in describing 
Long Island relationship, it was written that Bodfrey 
should rule over Carmen but four and twenty months. As 
a violent end of the chapter Carmen slew Bodfrey, alcoholic 
poisoning and late hours being the means chosen. So she 
lived unhappy ever afterward and from time to time built 
Parthenons, Trianons and Marathons, all in frosty marble, 
across the front of the ancestral Shallope home, now being 
elbowed down the slope and having but one claim to dis- 
a well-established belief that its garret was of 
solid oak, built to repel the short-range bullets of Hessian 
invaders during the Revolutionary War. 

When Emily Ray got back from her stolen kiss by the 
gate she took a side path and entered the old Shallope 
frame building. Here was a little sun room where she could 
have her own desk with her own stationery and a chance 
to think her own thoughts. She should have been answer- 
ing letters for Aunt Carmen this morning, but the pen 
never got so far as the inkwell for the very good reason 
that it was being used as something pleasant to chew on. 
The chewing brought many thoughts, rapid, distracting. 
Why was it that her appearance offered an invitation to a 
second look as she sat there wasting Aunt Carmen’s time? 
Without being obviously pretty she managed to be lovely. 
Complexion fair, eyes blue, nose slightly snubbed, no 
visible birthmarks, height five feet eight inches— possibly 
Bertillon is a greater descriptive artist than Shakspere. 
Oh, yes! There was her hair too. It was brown and heavy; 
rather too heavy to conform with the prevailing mode. 
Aunt Carmen was always hinting that Emily would look 
better if she would cut her hair off halfway down the braid 
and wear the rest close to her head as people do nowa- 
Aunt Carmen was never satisfied unless something 


tinction 


days. 
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For instance, there was 


beautiful was being cut off. 
Oliver Browning. 

It had been a little less than a year since Aunt Carmen 
acknowledged Emily’s existence; and acknowledging, had 
offered the selfish shelter of her wing. It had never mat- 
tered two straws how, what or where Emily was so long as 
she had kept her poverty out of New York. But Rosa- 
monde Vallant had discovered and identified a pretty girl 
behind a glove counter at Beltman’s Fifth Avenue shop 
as none other than Findley Ray’s cheerful orphan, and it 
was then that Aunt Carmen had swooped to the rescue in 
time to save embarrassing questions. Her own niece, a 
Ray, selling gloves! Upon the supposition that ladies don’t 
sell gloves Emily had been spirited away to the Long Island 
estate, where she was to learn, after a few weeks, that 
ladies may do other and equally humble things under the 
auspices of the rich. For it became obvious, after a term 
of it, that Aunt Carmen had discovered in Emily a Little 

Miss Fixit, a combination social secretary, ad- 

viser, keeper and buffer for the world. For the 

wine of early years had bred gout in Aunt 

Carmen’s jeweled fingers, and a lifetime of 

arrogance, self-indulgence and flattery had 

turned Carmen in her old age into a monstrous 

eccentric, beset by the enemies she had been 

industriously making these forty years, 

and almost pathetically clinging to a 

nimble mind able to take some of her 

well-deserved troubles off her shoulders. 

It was in keeping with Emily Ray’s 

normal common sense that she should 

prefer the sumptuous tyrannies of her 

aunt to the genteel drudgery of Fifth- 

Avenue salesmanship. She was luxuri- 

Ne ous at heart—all the Ray women, so far 

as she knew, were as confirmedly luxu- 

rious as they found it possible to be. This 

morning, chewing the nib of her pen as 

she gazed beyond heavy chintz draperies 

across a rolling sward which Italian 

gardeners were raking and making ready 

for spring, she was valiantly defending 

herself and her weakness. Of course 

Aunt Carmen was correct in her con- 

stantly dingdonged assertion that the Ray 

women always married well. She was some- 

thing of an old fool, as her intimates were 

aware, but she would have been no less a 

fool in a less luxurious environment. Dur- 

ing this year of splendid hardships Emily 

had not been unaware of its advantages. 

Not to have to travel twice a day in a brain- 

splitting subway, standing while Germanic 

gentlemen reading Bolshevik literature oc- 

cupied the seats; not to be fined every time 

you were late to anything; not to be obliged 

to lie in quaint attitudes during sleeping 

hours in order to avoid loose springs in a 

boarding-house bed—these were worth sac- 

rifices. It was satisfying, too, thought Emily, to be able 

to wear the sort of gowns she had once admired on other 

people, and to flirt and talk and dance in magnificent sur- 

roundings where the young men, if not sized to Ouida's 
standard of aristocracy, were at least well behaved. 

Aunt Carmen was right. And Emily owed her every- 
thing in the world. Then she thought again of Oliver 
Browning. 

An animate shadow somewhere near her elbow reminded 
her of a human presence, and she turned to find that Mrs. 
Shallope’s butler was standing in the telepathic attitude 
which perfect butlers have when commanding attention. 
He was a bald, elderly man with cock eyes and a nose that 
jutted so abruptly from his face as to suggest some canti- 
lever plan of construction. He had the square, neat side 
chops of his profession; in fact, he was a man so well 
butlered as to leave nothing to the imagination. Being one 
of those who must humanize all things Emily had refused 
to take Mr. Owley as anything either subnormal or super- 
natural. Merely another item in this social masquerade. 

“‘Good morning, Owley.” 

**Good morning, miss.” 

“What have you on your conscience now?” Emily 
dropped her pen and turned to face the automaton with 
whom she had formed her peculiar friendship. The 
ghost of a smile rippled the discipline-seared countenance. 

“If you will pardon me, miss, you will remember ‘ow 
*Amlet mentions that conscience doth make cowards of 
us all.” 

“My word, Owley! How you talk! What have you 
been doing? Murdering people in the pantry and hiding 
the bodies in the wine cellar?” 

“You will find the ’ouse, miss, in perfect order,’ he 
replied with just a touch of a rebuke in his voice. 

“Then I shouldn’t worry if I were you,”’ she assured him 
in her kindly, amused tone. ‘‘ What happens outside your 
profession is nobody’s business but your own.” 

“You think so, miss?” His colorless cock eyes opened 
to an expression approximating hope. 





———— 
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“I’m convinced of it. Won’t you sit down, Owley? 

“Thank you, miss.’” Owley had taken gingerly hold on 
the back of a chair and had half eased himself into it, when 
evidently he caught sight of a passing parlor maid, for he 
straightened himself to the correct ramrod pose and apolo- 
gized: “If you don’t mind, miss, I'll stand. But I do wish 
I could agree with you, miss, on what you say about 
responsibilities.” 

Emily had gathered, from previous talks, that Mrs. 
Shallope’s butler had opinions of his own. But never 
before had he opened up like this. 

“‘I should like to hear your ideas on the subject,”’ she 
invited, settling herself back for an interview. 

“‘A butler’s office, looking at it one way, is a moral and 
a public trust like that of a minister of the gospel. Is it 
not Martin Luther who says: ‘To go against one’s con- 
science is neither just nor right’? But what troubles me, 
miss, is this: "Ow many consciences ‘ave I got? If I carry 
my conscience round with me, as I should, shall I carry it 
as a butler or as a man of the world?” 

“Well, I should say offhand that your conscience as a 
butler ought to be pretty good, since you are the champion 
butler of Long Island.” 

‘Ah, but miss, that is the trouble. I am not a butler 
essentially.” 

“No?” 

*‘Absolutely not. In private life I am at times a real- 
estate operator; at others I am a motorist and country 
gentleman; at still others I affect the opera and take Mrs. 
Owley to dance at fashionable ’otels. Mrs. Shallope, you 
see, pays me a very liberal wage, and from my savings, 
several years ago, I was able to acquire some property 
which was condemned by her estate at Esterberry where 
the subway is coming in later, and I was able to turn a 
pretty penny in small lots. At Esterberry I am known as 
Mr. Plunkett, president of the Plunkett Villa Sites. Then 
I have acquired through McCosh, Mrs. Shallope’s chauf- 
feur, a second-’and racing runabout which I have ’ad 
nicely painted and which I often take out for tours or runs 
along the Speedway. On such occasions I register as 
’Arold ’Athaway, the name being 
romantic, in a manner of speak- 
ing. Then in New York, at dan- 
cing and dinner parties, l am Mr. 
Jackson of Long Island, the name 
being suggestive of a solid gentle- 
man taking his ease i 

“‘Owley, you old fraud!” cried 
Emily, more amused than 
shocked. ‘‘ How can you bear to 
lead such a quadruple life? Sup- 
pose I should tell Mrs. Shallope.”’ 

“You wouldn’t, miss.’” Owley 
said this with perfect confidence. 

‘*Why wouldn’t I?” 

“You're a young lady of expe- 
rience in the world, miss.” 

‘“‘Thank you, Owley. And 
wouldn't you call Mrs. Shallope 
and her friends ladies of experi- 
ence in the world?” 

“Oh, miss!”” Old Owley cov- 
ered his sly mouth with a knotty 
hand as though to smother an 
unseemly smile. ‘‘’Ow could they 
know anything of the world? It 
requires imagination, miss, and 
philosophy — knocking about a 
bit. And what ’arm am I doing 
playing a part, as they say? I 
pay my way, shilling for shilling, 
and what I learn as Mr. Plunkett 
of the Villa Sites or ’Arold ’Atha- 
way of the Speedway all goes 
down to experience, making mea 
better butler, as it were.” 

“‘But there’s your conscience, 
Owley.” 

“To be sure, there it is. But 
’ere’s the question with me: Is 
that conscience pagan or Chris- 
tian? According to the philoso- 
phy of Nietzsche, you might say, 
I aman Immoralist. And Marcus 
Aurelius says quite frankly: 
‘Fashion thyself to the circum- 
stances of thy lot.’”’ 

“‘And Emily Ray says’’—here 
Miss Ray pursed her lips, which 
were a shade puritanical—‘‘that 
it isn’t just right going round giv- 
ing false names. Why can’t you 
do everything you do under the 
name of Owley?”’ 

“Well, miss, if you'll pardon 
the remark, I wouldn’t take the 
same zest in my adventures. Be- 
sides, Owley isn’t my name.” 


“For heaven's sake! And what is your name?” 

“Bird, miss—Samuel Bird. I use Owley for the hours 
when I am in service.” 

“Well, you are a complex!” 

“Yes, miss.” 

Doubtless the Complex would have gone into further 
explanations had not a bell rung, signaling him to bow 
himself out of the room. Emily resumed her writing with 
an added zest. A moment later the bearer of many cog- 
nomens reappeared. 

**Mrs. Shallope asks, miss, if it is convenient for you to 
come to her room.” 

Emily found her aunt sitting at an oval mirror in an 
oval dressing room the walls of which were paneled in deli- 
cate greenish brocade between slender ivory pilasters. 
The oval carpet that covered the floor was of an old French 
design and the windows were hung with mulberry. Aunt 
Carmen was engaged in her favorite indoor pastime, which 
consisted simply of being waited on. A personal maid was 
anxiously arranging the great lady’s coiffure, and a brow- 
beaten seamstress, who had come out for orders from a 
New York modiste, was gathering together garments 
contemptuously rejected, and preparing to depart. When 
Aunt Carmen was in one of her moods departing was 
always a pleasurable occupation, 

She was a flabby, haggard woman, whose stringy biceps 
showed unlovely below the sleeve fringe of her dressing 
sacque. On her neck, slightly below and behind her ears, 
twosmall scars glowed angry red. These were from wounds 
inflicted two years ago by a beauty surgeon who guaranteed 
to reduce sagging chins; the chins sagged again after a 
time, but the scars remained. Emily caughta flash of her 
eyes in the mirror. They were still beautiful, tempestuous 
and gypsy black, very like those of Emily's cousin, the 
frivolous Rosamonde Vallant. Aunt Carmen was scolding 
vigorously; obviously the closing paragraph of a long 
tirade. 

‘““Thompson, you can do my hair without pulling it, I 
know you can, You've snatched half of it out already 


with your clumsy fingers. I haven't any hair to lose. If I 





hay Us by Orth - 


‘What Do You Think I Ought to Do About That?" Mrs, Shallupe Wailed 


want to tear my hair I'll do it myself. Heaven knows, I 
have worries enough sometimes to want to snatch it out by 
handfuls. Where in the world are you putting that comb? 
Horrors! Take it out! I look like the Queen of Sheba!’ 

Her quick black glance caught the reflection of Emily in 
the mirror, whereupon she jerked round so rapidly as to 
pull the comb from Thompson’s patient fingers 

‘‘Emily darling,’’ she said in the sweetest possible tone, 
‘come here and kiss me. Where have you been?” 
‘*T was answering some letters, and Owley said 
“To be sure. I’ve missed you dreadfully. If it wasn’t 
for you, dear, I sometimes think I should be murdered in 

my bed.” 

“There, aunty!’’ consoled her ambassadress, laughing 
and embracing the lean shoulders. ‘If there’s an uprising, 
you know, we can all lock ourselves into the Fort.” 

Aunt Carmen, it might be explained, had explicit faith 
in that oak-ribbed garret in the old wing, where she in- 
sisted Revolutionary Shallopes had barricaded themselves 

“It’s no laughing matter, my dear,”” complained Aunt 
Carmen. Then turning with sudden ferocity upon the 
browbeaten seamstress: ‘‘ You still here?”’ 

“This peignoir, madame x3 

“Take it away! This is no packing room. Take it back 
to New York and tell Madame Bleriot never to send me 
such trash again.” 

The miserable wretch slunk out of the presence, whereat 
Aunt Carmen turned her machine gun upon the unpro- 
tected Thompson. 

“You've done sufficient damage for the day, Thompson, 
You may go.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 
meant it. 

“*You know, Emily,"’ said old Carmen in a hushed voice, 


Thompson said it as if she 


as soon as her maimed victim had fled, ‘it’s wonderful how 
a spiritual belief sustains one. If it weren't for my Religion 
of Love I should go raving mad.” 

The room Was now ¢ leared for di ilogue, and Emily , Sel 


ing trouble, seated herself on the edge of a painted chaise 
longue. Snatching impetuously at a drawer of her dressing 
table Mrs. Shallope brought forth 
a torn shred of newspaper and 
handed it over to her niece 
“What do you think I ought 
to do about that?” she wailed 
Emily read the article, which 
covered a long column of print, 
rst | izzled to 
gue why Aunt Carmen should 





and she was at f 


be called upon to do anything 
‘Forum of Freedom Advanes 
Views" was the top headline, 








with subsidiary announcement 
that ‘‘Mrs. Andalusia Balls 
moore Speaks for More Sympatl 


Between Classes and ‘* Walter 
Syle Defines Bloodless Revo 


lution.”” Subsequent paragrap! 


rapidly slipped over, gave the 
impression that a great mar 

illustrious name in New York 
society most! feminine had 


come together n the Fritz He 





bron ballrooms to voice a prote 
against Prussianism in American 
affairs. The blend of socialism 
and society was quite bafiling t 
the girl, who handed the paper 
back with the comment 

‘The Mad Hatter is giving an 
other part; It must have been 


wonderful!” 


Don’t be 0 iperficial! 
snapped Aunt Carmen; then 
added _plaintivel ee that 
Ballymoore oman again.” Ir 


confiaence Aunt Carmen alwa 


referred to the first wife of her 


late husband as “‘that Ball 
moore womal! The vouldn t 
take her in the Red Cross because 
she wa pro-Germar | p to the 
time of the armistice ne au 
cially dead And now see what 
she’s doing! Chairman, if you 
please, of the Whangdoodl 
Forum! And everybody listen- 
ing to the voice of the prophet 
a Emily, what shall we do about 
“0” 
“Tf Il were you, Aunt Carmen,” 
spoke the young oracle, ‘‘I 


shouldn't do anything.” 


‘Shouldn’t do anything?” 
‘ The old voice rose to a queru- 

- lous pitch “When she’s done 
’ 7 everything within her power to 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Y IDEA of a mental dud is 


















omeone who writes bed death save the careworn 


to a mot picture producer that Harold Han mother of peerless Pansy, 

- kinson, dashing clubman in Reel Four of The who is slaving in Hanni- 

Love Dragon, goes into a telephone booth with mauve gan’s Fried Pork Palace 
pats and comes out with tan spats; or that Muriel to buy her medicines. They 
Mullins in The Girl Who Should Have Known Better know mother is going to 
does not in the big cabaret scene wear the same hair pass when the doctor comes 
net in which she fled her aunt’s palatial flat ten minutes in with his kit. He doesn’t 
before to face the cruel world alone need to shake his head and pull 
alone; or that John B. Hardtack, the up the sheet. They know that 
multimillionaire in Dollars to Dough Pansy now doesn’t care what 
nuts, smokes through six reels a ter ; happens to her and that it will—nearly. 
neh cigar that never grows shorter « . They know that all other persons die 
I have wished to write picture pro ' deaths of violence, when they die at all; 
ducers in my own behalf, though I chiefly by gunshot wounds. So much 
think mine is a valid grievance for the mortuary statistics of filmland. 


Pent in a picture palace for thirty 
minutes I am conscious of a great 
need to I think self 
it would be a help if only someone 
on the Then 
I must watch the juvenile lead 

that maddeningly beautiful lad 
with the wealth of varnished hair, 
the the 
ps, the bab 


moke to my 


creen would smoke 


pearly teeth, pouting red 


li stare —select a price 
l cigarette from a jeweled humi 


‘ 
dor, gracefully light it, take one 
good whiff and carelessly toss his 
treasure into a Ming celery dish 
of the Fourth Dynasty so he can 
do some male soubrette stuff with 
tne poiled society girlwhol yong 


to get him into trouble 











They know John B. Hardtack, multi- 
millionaire, as well as they know the in- 
stallment collector. If they see a richly 
furnished drawing-room they 
know it belongs to someone who 
is rich; but if it is too richly fur- 
nished and has then had some 
more furniture from another set 
crowded in, including a five-gallon 
jar of goldfish, they know it is the 
den of old John Hardtack himself. 
They know his grizzled hair, his square 
jaw and his upper lip, that falls like an 
awning over the ten-inch cigar. They 
know the concrete moose on his front 
lawn. Grim old John B., called the 
Poison Oak of Wall Street, who owns 
all the railroads! If he has a son or 


Why should he be let to harrow daughter they know he is a good man at 
the feelings of every smoker pre bottom. But if he has no family, or is the guard- 
ent? Doesn't he know that every ian of a beautiful ward with perfect teeth, aged 
me of them at that moment would . eighteen, they know he has already stolen the 

e to impair his perfect det ¥ >) girl’s money and means to marry her to’a scoun- 
tition with one good wallop? Why iad | drelly business accomplice whose help he needs 
not a law compelling every screen | because the fellow has secretly bought up the 
actor, under penalty of having a paper-cup privilege for all day coaches. All to- 
his head shaved, to finish every Reat Money day’s audience needs is a start on this picture. 
cigarette down to the last quar They know as well as the director that Tom, 
ter inch and register hearty regret when he must drop it? Nell’s childhood sweetheart from Lodgepole, Nebraska, will 

Little things like this are going to make or break moving invent a cup made from artificial paper and put John B. 
pictures in the near future This and a few other little where he won't be annoyed by reporters. 
things would cause the audience — or the optience—to quit If to a modest but happy little home in the Bronx a 
noticing that Hilary Highball’s beard stopped growing the young husband brings his boyhood friend to dinner, they 
moment he was cast away on the desert land; or that know friend is a vipe r who will lead the young wife to ruin 
Merry Little Sunshine, the tenement brat, goes into the in the next three reels—or would but for the timely 
Dutchman's for a bucket of beer for poor mother, who i mumps of her little one. They know that no picture 


Ol, and come 


Wise Fans and Discounted Climaxes 


out with a different wig on. 


husband has ever brought home a strange friend who 
didn’t start trouble. Hestarts it right at dinner, too, even 
if they have a lace tablecloth and ripe olives. Nothing can 
stop the devil. 


JUT just a moment! Can we justly blame these critics? If the hero is a train robber they know he is playing the 
>) What else have they to think about at a moving pic game square—a good honest thief who has taken it up to 
ture? They know all the plots, all the characters, all the buy his dear old mother a new kitchen cabinet; and they 
director's trick After two hundred feet of any picturethey are glad to see him get the rich city gal, tired of the empty- 


could find their way 
thousand eight hundred feet to the 


Perhaps it is small wonder the y | 
line of diversion to while away t 
becomes a sort of mental golf. I 
plays continue what they are, tl 
desperation will be catering to jus 


will knowingly commit those errors whi 


weekly not long ayo assured us 
With each film sent out will go its 
he 


fans, and there will medals 


blindfolded along the remaining four 


uppose f 
iat shrewd producers in 


they 
bogey score to incite the 
for 


than bogey by ferreting out errors 


headed Eastern fops who wouldn't have the red blood to 
tick up a train. 

If a particularly awkward tenderfoot comes to join the 
robber band, doesn’t everyone know he is a detective who 
can outride and outshoot every actor on the lot? 

If Patricia van Schuyler has a note from her mother, the 
New York society leader, asking her to come at once to 
the back room of a notorious dive in the toughest 
part of town, she starts at once, though people in 
front know this to be a trap set by the wealthy 
banker whom she has repulsed because his hair is 
thin, and that she will be rescued from the foul 


fade-out of the lovers. 
ave taken up this ide 


he hour. I suppose it 





urther, if picture 


They 
h a writer in this 


; element. 


now strive to avoid. 


those who do better 


not intended. I have 


always said there was a future for motion pictures if the den—just in the nick of time, by heaven !—by Clar- 
business could be handled right ence Gashwiler, whom she has always, and with 
if this device should fail to avert ruin—and I freely offer every apparent reason, considered a human cauli- 
it here-—something else will have to be done. Perhaps flower. Gee! But won’t Clarence hurl those gang- 
something in the way of giving picture patrons a good _ sters round, breaking their arms and legs and com- 
show. Producing managers seem to have thought of ing out with only his cravat rumpled! 
everything else. They now give a high-priced tenor, a And don’t these people know vampires? Those 
symphony orchestra, an organ recital and wonderfully crimson-smiling females in daring gowns, of whom 


cunning photography, 


when the music was provided by one non 
who needed only to play the Hearts 


bit of chase music and 


Mendelss« 


But in those days 


a thrilling novelty and people in front had no time to 


notice that the villain had 


lace to button shoes while dragging 


fate worse than death. 
Now it is a wise old 
issembles. They know 


picture 


screen 


animal 





but the play 


a photograph that actually moved was 


miraculously 


folks as 


They know that none of them ever dies a natural 


itself is what it 
halant pianist 


was we see all that is worth seeing and much that is 
not? Haven’t they beheld decent families all ruined 
up by her, beginning with Chinless Chester, the 
youngest, who slays himself in her purple-plush 
boudoir! But she only laughs and laughs—oh, so 
cruelly —rings for the janitor to take it away and 
begins on his brother, who is married to the dear- 
est, sweetest woman in all Hollywood; 
but little cares the hussy for that. 
And pretty soon this one has spent 
all his money and mortgaged his gravel- 


roofing concern, so mother sends father 


and Flowers waltz, a 


hn's Wedding March. 


changed from 
off the heroine to a 
audience that nightly 
Darwin knew 
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to beg the creature to please move into some other 
street—and don’t we know too well what will happen to 
father? The next time he comes he has mortgaged the 
old-home bungalow. So they pry grandfather out of his 
wheel chair and send him over to plead for father, and the 
very next day grandfather is caught trying to sneak out 
with the silver and it looks bad for the family. But love 
again conquers all, for the vampire uses a wrong com- 
plexion wash and spoils her face, so son goes back to his wife 
and father goes back to mother and grandpa goes back to his 
grandma and the pianist breaks into Keep the Home Fires 
Burning. Children of ten to-day know their vampire as 
they know their third reader. 

Full well also they know what will ensue when the little 
mountain pink, Sour Mash Sal, saves the young aviator 
from the infuriated moonshiners of Polecat Mountain, who 
mistook him for a revenue officer. They know every turn 
of the gripping drama of the big woods. They know when 
to expect the big fight in the frozen drama of the north, 
where strong men battle for supremacy. They know that 
the cabaret dancer is pure in heart—even better than she 
should be; they know cowboys are honest; they know that 
a gambler is honest if he wears a red-plush vest; they 
know that the young preacher who comes to convert the 
mining camp is a nasty scrapper, once he starts; they 
know that a Mexican will commit murder and arson for 
two dollars; they know that gold is found in the old mine 
in time to save the hero from going to work; they know 
that district attorneys spend their days going about to 
the offices of villains to sentence innocent heroes to ten 
years in Sing Sing; they know that every working girl 
will have a sable coat in the last reel—if she remembers her 
mother’s dying words; they know that a débutante con- 
senting to meet an elderly roué in the private room of an 
unsavory roadhouse at midnight does so to procure the 
papers that will clear her dear father’s name and not for 
anything like what a cruel world might think. 


The Beginner's Guide to Movie Morals 


HEY know that an unmarried man more than thirty- 

five is a fiend in human form —if his hair is getting thin 
on top or if he appears in evening dress. If an unmarried 
man stays out of evening dress and has thick hair he may 
be thirty-five or even forty-five and still be right, for he 
is then an inventor. No inventor has ever been wicked. 
And they never worry about little Lucy, the light of 
Catnip Farm, who takes up with the city-chap artist 
though long betrothed to honest Sam Silo; not even when 
the hound lures her up to the city under promise to make 
a lady of her and drugs her fifth highball. Don’t they 
know Sam will follow the pair and treat the skunk rough? 

They know that the Japanese are a proud and sensitive 
race who would rather take out their own works than suffer 
the least aspersion of their honor. They are familiar with 
the certainty that Back-Alley Berenice will wed the 
handsome young society man, Leo Braunstein, directly it 
is proved that she played the game square and that her 
bad bad brother was the real burglar. They know that the 
young wife who goes to the studio of one of her former 
fiancés to be painted in something less than an evening 
gown is innocent in the sight of heaven, no matter what 
the neighbors say. They know that a workingman who 
takes one glass of whisky is lost— body and 
soul; but that the wine-cupped young mil- 
lionaire is saved by going there’’ 
where a man can win to the clean life. 
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That dear out-there motif! What would screenland 
have done without it? Out there in the great clean spaces 
where men are men! Out there where God gives a man his 
chance! Out there beyond the town’s corruption where 
the game is played square! It'is a bit surprising, too, 
because out there consists of a brief vista of street lined 
with saloons. And you don’t stay in the street either. The 
great clean space where men come to know consists of a 
roomy saloon with a dancing floor and gaming tables. 
And I am tired of that saloon. I long to edge into the 
crowd at the bar and ask why we should spend all our 
money in one place, and offer to buy if they will come 
across the street. But there I am held, though I would 
like to see a new set of characters. 

There is young Hubert Hardtack, whose father, old 
Poison Oak, has sent him out there to make good; and 
Hubert will, too, believe it implicitly. He is already doing 
it. We get close-ups of him at the faro layout with stacks 
of checks reaching up to his sports collar. And there is the 
handsome gambler with his tragic face of cast-iron; and 
Mag, the dive-keeper’s wench, who loves the gambler but 
knows it can never be. 

Mag is a hard case, yet she hasaheart. She is thickly 
incrusted with grease paint, but outside of that—or in- 
side of that, as you might say—she is all right. Does 
she not save the beautiful Chicago society girl from the 
loathsome advances of the dive keeper and get shot in 
the chest and die in the arms of the lovely gambler, whose 
face is still as cast-iron as ever? 

And now curly-locked Nan romps in—cherished idol of 
the camp—in skirts of soubrette length, to take home her 
poor old father, who can’t stand his liquor like he used to 
could; and Nan is insulted by the Eastern villain who 
has followed the beautiful Chicago girl out there to get her 
father’s mine away from him. But Hubert Hardtack 
rises from the faro table, tosses the villain into the air 
so that he descends and is impaled on the antlers of the 
elk’s head mounted back of the bar, and coolly goes back 
to his game, though not before mischievous Nan has 
slipped him her telephone number. 

And there is the fellow of base extraction who has been 
holding up the stage; and the athletic—but you wouldn’t 
think it till he starts—preacher who is trying to hold 
services next door; and a bevy of dance-hall girls who are 
not pure in heart like the cabaret girls of New York but 
drink their red liquor straight and smoke cigarettes; and 
throngs of jolly cowboys at their hearty bar sports. 


Just Try it on Your Own Poker 


I COULD name some more, but this will give you an idea 
of out there in the great clean spaces. It is the only 
bit of out there shown on the screen, except a sunset 
fade-out for the entwined couple when love has come into 
its own, 

Picture addicts of to-day know every soul in the place 
and just what will happen. And when the big fight 
breaks—for no evening in this resort ends peacefully—and 
the combat area widens to comprise all present, with guns 
spitting and the wounded toppling, I don’t at all wonder 
that the blasé people in front notice that the calendar on 
the wall says December while it is June outside, and that 
Dopey Dan, the piano player, has changed his shirt since 
the row started. 

As I have once asked: What else have they to think 
about? Even superhuman feats of strength and agility no 
longer fool them. See the handsome gambler grasp a stout 
iron poker at either end and bend it to a horseshoe to hang 
about the neck of the scoundrel who spoke rough to little 
fairy Nan. If you think this is not hard take it home and 
try it on your own poker. A mechanical engineer assures 
me it couldn’t be done by any human being that has ever 


walked the earth. Anyway, this canny audience giggles, 
for it knows the poker is a false poker. Or see the honest 
train robber drop from a third-story window into the 
saddle of his waiting bronco. The drop is about thirty 
feet. But the observers are bored. They know a man 
dropping that distance into a saddle would die a cruel 
death and break the back of his faithful steed. I know a 
rising young screen actor who blushes not quite unseen, 
and he can walk up the side of a church, vault a medium- 
sized barn, chin himself with his little finger and never 
thinks of mounting a horse save by a feat of levitation. 
He tells me that once in a gripping drama of love and hate 
he seized a big emotional opportunity and dropped into 
the saddle of his waiting bronco from a height of four 
feet. And he was laid up for four days, and the S. P.C. A. 
made him trouble because the bronco sustained bron- 
chitis or something just as bad. 

Which shows he is too stingy to hire a good director. 
That other director could have him make a forty-foot drop 
into a saddle with never a twinge of lameness. And no 
wonder that other audience merely tried to notice if the 
hero had stopped to have his hair cut between leaving the 
high window and nearly reaching the saddle. 

But isn’t this enough of cheap box-factory humor at the 
expense of a great art? Certainly it is! We are down to 
cases. 

I lately watched two pictures. The first was an illus- 
tration of the prevalent tendency of picture producers to 
film a story instead of a play. If you should happen 
not to recall the difference, Mary and her Lamb is a 
story, a charming story but devoid of drama; while the 
dramatic values of Little Red Ridinghood are tremen- 
dous. And this first picture had a little—but a very 
little—more drama than Mary and her Lamb. 

Hero betrothed to beautiful girl. But he plays polo, and 
that, of course, leads to drink, so girl breaks it off. Hero 
sees that drink is his curse. Tells his lawyer not to give 
him another cent of his fortune for a year because he is 
going out there to make good. He goes to Los Angeles, 
where girl has also gone to visit her aunt. Gets a job inthe 
same house washing auntie’s five dogs—to show girl he can 
be a man. 

Girl wooed by villain. He looks all right but he is 
forty, wears evening dress and his hair is thinning. Oh, 
ean nothing be done to warn our innocent young screen 
girls that an unmarried man more than thirty-five who 
wears evening dress and has thin hair is a moral leper? 
Not while picture directors have anything to say about it. 
Hero works hard in his dog laundry, for, of course, girl 
would never dream of hinting to auntie that he is really 
Clifford G. Coldslaw, the young mil- 
lionaire clubman of New York. 

Auntie says she must go to her coun- 
try place. Girl stays behind. Los 
Angeles is countrified enough for her. 

Villain still woos. For twenty-five min- 

utes we have had pure narrative. Now 

we get drama. Hero comes halfway ’ 
down the central staircase 
and listens while villain 
plots with accomplice. This 
is drama because the scoun- 
drels never once glance up 
to see him overhearing 
them. True, it is not an 
original situation, because 
somewhere at some time I 
am certain I recall a play 


ch! hentia eee 


oppr™M int 























in which the hero overheard the villain plotting. But let 
us be glad even of this, for the evening wears on 

Auntie telephones from her country place that she i 
ill and girl says she must go to her. Villain says he will 
take her in his car. Hero, knowing the plot, hoo on 
behind. Even if he hadn't overheard the plot he would 
have known as well as we do that when a young girl 
receives a message to hasten to the bedside of 
relative it is a vile trap. 

No one surprised when car stops before a neat bunga 
low, which is not auntie’s country place but the villain’ 
foul den. He takes girl inside and she sees in a flash that 
he has brought her here for no good purpose. She says 
“I loathe—I despise you!” 

And the undercurrent of bitterness in this speech 
makes him a perfect demon. 

Merciful heaven! Can nothing save a pure young society 
girl from this fiend in evening dress? Where is hero? 
Well, Cliff got b imped off nine miles back because the 
director already has cold feet and knows he must stop at 
nothing. Surely help will never get here until too late 
too late! 

No! Thank heaven! The boy is here! He breaks a 
window, he leaps into the room, A moment more and all 
might have been lost, but here he i The villain shoots at 
him. Not being in the audience he thinks maybe you can 
kill a star. Thri 
good woman’s love. Who wins? Don't be silly! 





ling combat between strong men for a 


Saved by a Simple Cloudburst! 


ERO with girl on to auntie’s country place. Safe at 
last! And the director has worked hard, but still he 
is sore vexed. Receiving for production a story that even 
those magazines catering exclusively to the unbrowed 
would have turned down with hoots of scorn, he has done 
what man could. He has had a technically correct villain; 
the girl was a pippinese; the hero a nice attractive chap 
not offensively beautiful, indeed with that blobby human 
sort of nose that most of us have to muddle through with; 
auntie was expensively gowned and used a lorgnon as all 
aunts must; ®and the dogs were always sure of a laugh 
Still the director knows he has pulled a bloomer. He 
must have a sensational finish to make people forget it. 
And about a dozen years ago he had seen a performance 
of The Fortune Hunter, in which at the final curtain the 
clasped lovers stood in a garden at evening unconscious of 
the gentle rain that fell upon them and the good old s ilve ry 
haired father came out and held an umbrella over the fond 
pair. So he said “Good!” And now he put his clasped lovers 
in a garden; but he knew that no common shower 
would make the audience forget, so he turned on a 
cloudburst. The lovers, standing under Bridal Veil 
Falls, never stir as the deluge pours off 
their faces. As there is no s ilvery-haired 
father in the cast, auntie’s butler comes 
on and raises both hands, palms out, at 
the wholly incredible spectacle 
Then I recalled a learned 
barber I had once met in 
the heart of the Los Angeles 
film district He was a 
moving-picture expert and 
told me that the director 





was the person most im 


portant to the succe of 
this art. He was warm, in 
deed, in his praise of di 
rector thereabouts He 
said: ** Yes, ir, now I want 


to tell you, some of them 
directors has got 
ver imaginary 
mind 
Continued on 
Page 134 


4. OLUMEN orPAi 






Come With Me to the Film Quarter and Linger Outside One of the Factories as the Noon Whistle Blows 
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Men, Women and Events During Hight Decades of 


FIRST met Ger 
eral Grant m 
own house. | had ofter 


been invited 

tol house As far back as 1870 John 
Russell Young, a friend from boyhood, 
came with an i tation to pa the 
yeek-end as the President’s guest at 
Long Branch. Many of my friends had 
cottage there Of afternoor and 
evenings the played an infinitesimal 

me of draw poker 

lohn,”” m i er wa “IT don’t 
dare to do I know that I shall fall 
in love with General Grant We are 
living in rough time particularly in 
rough party time We have a rough 


ahead of u if 


and go in 


president il campaign 
I go dt 
vimming 
General Grant I 
do my duty.” 

It wa 
one out of offices 


wn to the seashore 


ind play penny-ante with 


hall not be able to 
thus that after the general had 
ry and made the famous 
vorld, and had come 
Kentucky, he 
itation from me, 
friends to 


yurney round the 
to visit relatives in 
accepted a dinner iny 


and | had a 


meet him 


number of his 
Later on he took desk room in Victor 
Newcomb’s private office in New Yor! 

here I 
came good friends. He 
Soldierlike 


aw much of him, and we be 
was the most 


interesting of men mono 


yllabie in his official and business 


dealings, he threw aside all formality and reserve in hi 
cential, indeed a capital 
he had constant and 


intercourse, delightfully remini 
teller I do not 
disinterested friends who loved him 


tory wonder that 


It has always 
had been named by the Republican 


1884 they would have carried the election, 
convention, had 


Mr. Blaine, who defeated Arthur in the 
aid and thought 
about the nomina 
tion of General 


Arthur 
belonged to the 
category of lovable 
men in public life 

There was a gal 
lant captain in the 
army who had 
slapped his colonel 
in the face on pa 
rade. Morally, «us 
man to man, he had 
the right of it. But 
military law is inex 
The verdict 
was dismissal from 
the service. Il went 
the poor fel 
wife 


sherman 


orable 


with 
low’s and 
daughter to see Gen 
eral Hancock at 
Governor's Island. 
It was a most affect- 
the 
roll- 
ing down his cheeks, 
taking them into his 
arms, and, when he 
could speak, saying: 

I can do nothing 
but hold up the 
action of the court 
till Monday. Your 
recourse is the Presi 
dent and a pardon 
I will recommend it, 
but’’— putting his 
hand upon my 
shoulder—‘“‘here is 
the man to get the 
pardon if the Presi- 
dent can be brought 
the case as 


ing meeting 


general, tears 





to see 


most of us see it 


a 








1! ial 


incerely. 
been my opinion that if Chester A. Arthur 
as their candidate in 


pite of what 





American hlistory=—By Henry Watterson 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Watterson’s Library and Work Room at “‘Mansfield"’ 





Mr. 
At once I went over to Washington, taking Stephen 
French with me. When we entered the President’s apart- 
ment in the White House he advanced smiling to greet us, 
tying: ‘1 know what you boys are after; you mean ‘aa 
“Yes, Mr. President,” I answered, “we do, and if 
ever ae 
“IT have thought over it, sworn over it, and prayed over 
it,” he said, ‘“‘and | am going to pardon him!” 


conventions. 


um 


HE two leaders 
who came to the 
front after the War of Sections and 
who for many years dominated the 
Democratic Party were Thomas F. 
Bayard, of Delaware, and Allen G. 
Thurman, of Ohio. 

They were alike yet unalike. Bayard 
was by nature an aristocrat sprung 
from a line of aristocrats. Thurman 
was by birth a commoner of a dignity 
and reserve inclining toward the aristo- 
cratic. Each in his way among his 
familiars prone to good fellowship, both 
were to the many rather exclusive and 
inaccessible. As he grew older Bayard 
became the victim of advancing deaf- 
ness. It had been inherited, and he 
grew exceeding sensitive. As he could 
not hear he would not listen, and talked 
as a kind of self-defense. Thus he aged 
before his time and appeared stiff and 
formal, his natural bent in his younger 
days altogether genial. The result was 
painful to his early friends and the oce 
casion of acrid remarks by the critical 
who wanted to be ill-natured. 

Thurman, like Bayard, failed to at- 
tain the capital prize in the political 
lottery. The “Old Red Bandanna”’ 

a nickname following his habit of 
taking snuff and of using a silk hand- 
kerchief of that character—received 
frequent votes for President in national 


3ut he could never reach the nomination. 


He was put up for Vice President on the ticket with Cleve- 
land in 1888, the year of defeat. When, in 1893, Cleveland 


‘came back,” Thurman was left out in the cold; Bayard, 


who, in his first administration, had been Secretary of 
State, being in his second sent as Ambassador to England. 
I remonstrated with Mr. Cleveland in 1885. 
“IT have never met Judge Thurman,” said he. 


“IT am sorry to 
hear that, Mr. 








President,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘Judge 
Thurman,” I con- 
tinued, “excepting 
Lamar, is a better 
man than any you 
have about you.” 
He simply grunted, 
which was his way 
when he disap- 
proved. 

The biggest man 
of the Democratic 
group at that time 
most visible to the 
publie eye was 
Joseph E. McDon- 
ald, of Indiana. He 
had a large brain, a 
warm and honest 
heart and a wealth 
of experience. But 
he was clearly not 
a favorite of fortune. 
He possessed too 
generously the gift 
of befriending other 
men. 

An illustrative 
incident happened 
during the Arthur 
Administration. The 
dismissal of Gen. 
Fitz-John Porter 
from the army had 
been the subject of 


more or less acri- 
monious contro- 
versy. During 


nearly two decades 
this had raged in 
army circles. 








A Corner of ‘‘Mansfietd''—the Kentucky Home of Mr. Watterson 





(Continued on 
Page 93) 
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OMEONE once said to Turner, 
“Sunsets never look as you 
paint them.” 


By ROB WAGNER 


PPINESS 





And what of the news and feature 
stories the happy bell ringers send 
out? I know from my letters that 





And the master replied, “No, I 
paint them as they ought to look.” 

You see, Turner was an artist and 
artists have only an academic inter- 
est in truth. In contemplating the 
dope sent out daily from Movieland 
one might address a similar question 
to the publicity chaps and receive a 
like reply. For the bell ringers of the 
movie stars are also artists and their 
function is to entertain rather than 
to inform. 

However, nearly every epigram 
has its contradiction, and I shall 
invoke that old one about truth being 
stranger than fiction, for the truth 
about the cinemaleptics is—oh, so 
much stranger than the pretty fic- 
tions purveyed in their alleged behalf. 
This does not mean that all movie 
truths are interesting. On the con- 
trary, some of the most widely pub- 
lished ones are very stupid. I have 
just been reading a come-on boost 
booklet by our unimaginative Cham- 
ber of Commerce in which it hopes to 
excite the rivalry of other cities with 
such facts as these: 

‘Eighty-five per cent of the world’s 
moving pictures are manufactured in 
Los Angeles!”” “Thirty thousand 
people are engaged in the industry !”’ 
“The annual output is valued at 
$200,000,000!" Then follow won- 
derful statistics showing how the 
films, spliced end to end, would reach the nebular hypoth- 
esis—or words to that effect. ‘‘ Manufactured,” ‘“‘out- 
these are terms of percenters rather 





yut,”” “‘industry”’ 





The hungry fans are determined upon the truth, as my 
overwhelming mail conclusively shows; but not such cold 
stuff as that. They are more interested in knowing whether 
Gloria Gladsome actually does use toilet water on her oat- 
meal, or whether Harry Loveless really believes in dream 
messages or shaves with ketchup, than in any vulgar 
figures, however superlative and dizzy. 

But even in his statistical statement I find our respected 
Chamberlain of Commerce indulging in a dash of art, for he 
unblushingly assumes an attitude of unctuous merit 
because Los Angeles now ranks as an art center with 
Paris, Petrograd and East Aurora. 

It is true the arts are a measure of civilization and are 
most fully expressed in the great cultural centers of the 
world; yet isn’t it strange that we find the largest of them 
growing to health and maturity way off in the nethermost 
corner of these United States? But this does not mean 
that the photodrama is the fruit of a ripened Los Angelenic 
culture. On the contrary, the local Angels knew nothing 














" 8 RTESY OF THE UNIVERSAL FILM 

Minnehaha Drives Mrs. Ford Through a Set ina 

Well«Known Car. Above —Even the Daughter of 
a President Catches the Spirit of Make Believe 


of this sudden child of the gods until it was sent out here by 
the doctors to grow up in the sunshine. Fortuitous cir- 
cumstance of climate and scenery is responsible for making 
Les Angeles the moving-picture center of the world! 
Really our boostburgers should be burning incense to the 
gods rather than throwing Cecil Brunners at themselves. 


much of the domestic-happiness stuff 
has a downright depressing effect 
upon the readers. What earthly 
chance has a girl in Brockville, On- 
tario, if her soul mate of the screen 
turns out to be an ordinary common 
man, tied forever to some kind-faced 
Jane who won't let go? Many a 
romantic thrill has petered out in the 
sirupy syntax of adomestic-happiness 
feature story. And my, the truth 
would have been so much more 
readable! 

And think of the blow to one’s 
poesy when the hero, who we have 
come to believe actually sleeps in his 
chaps and spurs, is photographically 
shown in sport shirt and silk hose, 
abandoning his splendid proportions 
to the undulations of a hammock, 
and attempting to read a profound 
treatise on hyperbolic paraboloids. 
Somehow, we didn’t believe Harry 
LeGrand was that sort of a boy 
and he isn’t. He never lounges in 
hammocks, and his mentality would 
not crave paraboloids—however hy 
perbolic they might be. 

If one really believed the stuff the 
publicity fellows send out the colon 
ist specials would be jammed with 
men from the East who would ad- 
mire to live in a town where bathing 
girls capered through the principal 
streets, and movie queens lolled 
ravishingly about the parks with their Pekingese poodle 
pets. No, dear folk of the rising sun, our stars do not shine 
among the rose geraniums, surrounded by their doting 
relatives and great Danes. What they really do is a lot 
more interesting and snappy, and I am going to record it 
I shall tell the truth of Movieland, let the slips fall where 
they may. 

I am really writing this story in the interest of the poor 
working girl—that is, the poor working girl who has to 
square off the questions the fans propound. I am merely 





one of some thirty or forty secretaries who are called upon 
to answer a ton of mail a week, and to tell the truth about 
Gloria Gladsome as nearly as we dare. 

First, as we say in the pictures, let us alibi our location 
so that we may mentally environ our characters as they 
appear upon the screen. What are the physical aspects of 
the stage upon which our actors strut their cinematic 
appearances? And more important still, how do they 
deport themselves after the final cut of the day’s mimicry? 

Contrary to the general belief, few studios are now 
located within the borders of Los Angeles proper, for their 
growing needs have demanded room— acres of it-—-and this 

(Continued on Page 61) 

















John Jacob Astor Plays the Part of One of War's Heroes 





Serving Tea at the Girls’ Studio Club 
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Danny Called Every Other Evening ani Came to Dinner on Sunday and Took joan to Drive 


OAN was going to marry Danny to-morrow. 

She sat on the broken-springed sofa under the window 

of her tiny downstairs bedroom and tried to believe it, 
and held Rose’s hands She held them stifily and awl 
wardly, as a New England girl holds her best friend's hands 


holds them at all. Rose 
She had come straight from the 
tation to Joan to-night, and into Joan’ pite of 
Aunt Ellen and old Hannah, the cook, keeping guard out 
ide. She had left her husband and her two babies and the 
September of dance and bridge clubs in her New 
York suburb to come home to Carter’s Falls and be Joan’s 
matron of honor, but she looked like the bride, this dear 
little Rose, so blond, so blue-eyed, so young, with her big 
hat and short trim skirts, though she was twenty-eight, 
like Joan. Joan wore for the last time her old red eider- 
down wrapper and underwear mended, patched and mended 


times of stre when she 


friend 


in the rare 
was Joan’s best 
room In 


Sessions 


again with small exquisite stitches to save her trousseau 
Her hair two great, soft, untidy black 
braids over her shoulders and her eyes were night-black in 
the lamplight. and shadow and the long and 
hort of it, they used to call her and little Rose in high- 
It was of such things—of such little things 
iat Joan thought to-night. 


things. hung in 


Sunshine 


chool day ~ 


Joan Carter was going to marry Danny Price to-morrow. 
The dark little garden under her low-silled window would 
be there to-morrow night and Joan would not. All up and 
down the narrow sparsely lit street in front of the house, 
the main street of the town, they were talking about it 
talking and talking. By the flickering light of the hand 
lamp on the marble stand beside her bed her room was 
changed and empty Her trunks everything 
was gone from the big square closet except one dress and 
her suit, blue serge as 
fitted the coat, though Joan and a seamstress had managed 
the skirt. The dress, a dim mist and flutter of ruffles, 
white, so white, was a wedding dress—her wedding dress; 
she was going to marry Danny. 

No, Joan could not believe it. She could feel nothing. 

Her heart was a little cold lump inside her. But Rose 
in her gay, empty voice that seemed to come to Joan out of 
a past irrevocably lost, like voices of dead children, had 
just said something that Joan heard; it touched the cold 
heart, though it could make it no 


were gone; 


usual, but an out-of-town tailor had 


thing that was Joan's 
warmer. 

“Dear, I know,” Rose said. “I’m an old married lady 
now, but I know how you feel to-night.” 

“Do you? I don’t,” Joan said. Joan's voice was quite 
quiet and low, though it was hard to keep it so—hard to 
meet Rose’s blue baby eye “Supper will be over at the 
Franklin House ‘ 


You must go 





‘Show me your veil first. I can’t wait to see it.” 

“You have waited,” said Joan, ‘‘ten years. Rosy, you 
were here last summer when I announced my engagement. 
They would not talk much to my best friend, but they 


would talk. They always talk. Tell me just what they 


aid. What they say about Danny and me.” 
“Say? Why, Darby and Joan. That’s what they call 
you. You were going together first year in high school 


when our crowd first paired off.” Rose, embarrassed, 
slipped into old phraseology, old-fashioned already even 
in Carter's Falls, where the manners and customs it named 
persisted still. ‘“‘He never had another girl and you never 
had another fellow.” 

“No.” 

“You've been engaged—why, years! We all knew you 
were engaged, though until last summer you wouldn’t say 
so, even to me.” 

“No.” 

“Sweethearts.” Rose’s tiny patent-tipped boot kept 
time to the unforgotten tune. ‘‘Your solo. The High 
School Quartet. Remember? Well, you were always 
sweethearts. And I hadn't even met my Bill. I was wast- 
ing my time. We all were, but you. You are the only girl 
in the crowd that’s married the first boy she went with.” 

**T am the last girl in our crowd that’s married.” 

“‘I—I know,” Rose said. She had risen now and slipped 
with little nestling motions into her coat with the modish, 
tapering silhouette, her fluffy, premature furs. She looked 
like a picture out of the fashion magazines from which 
Joan’s trousseau was copied, though Joan’s poor little 
trousseau did not. Joan stood with both hands on Rose’s 
shoulders, looking down into her sweet shallow eyes. 

“What else do they say about me?” 

“Nothing. What else could they say?’ 

“Oh, nothing! Good night, Rose. Rose, dear.” 

“Good night. Sleep tight.” It was their ancient for- 
mula, whispered when two small, white nightgowned girls 
who had talked half the night without permission went to 
sleep at last, cuddling close in the winter cold. And sud- 
denly Rose threw both arms round Joan and held her tight, 
as that little girl had done. 

“Sleep tight. Dream right.” 

“Joan, what will you dream to-night? 


It will come 


true—what you dream on your wedding eve.” 
“I know what I shall dream. I know.” 
“Joan, this isn’t good night. It’s—good-by. We'll re- 


hearse at nine. I'll help you dress. I want to fix your veil. 
I'll drive with you to the church, but so will Aunt Ellen. 
I shan’t see you much at the reception. I'll have to be in 
the kitchen. Hannah’ll ery. I shan’t see you alone again 
until after—after—oh, Joan, are you happy?” 


“Rosy,” whispered Joan, ‘I’m tired.” 
“But you love him? You do love Danny?’ 
"ae 

“Then it’s all right,”’ Rose said. ‘‘ That’s what I wanted 
to know. That’s why I made them let me come in. I 
had to know. I had to ask you to-night. Joan, I’m only a 
little fool. I always was. That’s why the boys liked me 
best. But you’re different. You’re wonderful. You are, 
Joan. Like a star in the dark. I want you to be happy. 
And you will. No matter what you have been through, 
you will—if you love him.” 

It was still in Joan’s little room. Rose’s sweet, toneless 
voice had stopped. There was no place for it here, no place 
for Rose. This small dun-colored room, empty and ordered 
as a nun’s cell, held only its own secret memories, its van- 
ishing dreams. Joan drew back from Rose. Deliberately, 
moving with stiff slow steps, she went to the window and 
stood looking out at the garden. It was moonless and star- 
less to-night. She opened the window—twelve inches at 
the top and six at the bottom, Aunt Ellen’s way—and low- 
ered theshade. She put hershapeless crocheted slippers side 
by side at the head of the bed, got her nightgown from under 
the pillow and shook it out. She did not glance at Rose. 
It was quite as if she had forgotten that Rose was there. 

“Joan, you are happy? Joan, won’t you speak to me?” 

Joan was busy with the bed now, folding the fringed 
counterpane neatly back, turning back the covers at right 
angles carefully, as if a night’s comfortable rest concerned 
her, and nothing else. When it was all arranged she turned 
and looked at Rose. 

“*Love?”’ she said. 

She stopped. Her eyes grew veiled and absent; all color 
and life seemed to be gone from her face—that white face 
framed in night-black hair—leaving it quiet, as if she were 
asleep already and dreaming. 

“T went with Danny ten years. 
wouldn’t marry me. Love!”’ said Joan. 


Ten years—and he 
“Love!” 


A girl and a boy sat side by side, at the rear end of a 
hayrack, eating sheepnose apples. 

The hayrack was mounted onrunners. It was moving 
smoothly and quickly through an untraveled wood road, 
level and thick with snow. Behind them, crowding the 
hayrack, groping for the apples scattered loose in the thin 
coating of hay that lined the rack for warmth, quarreling 
over rugs, laughing and scuffling and happy, was their 
world, their crowd, the younger set of Carter’s Falls. Be- 
fore them, as they looked out at the end of the rack, were 
white wide fields, a winding ribbon of white road; and 
everywhere, behind them and all round them, the glint of 
the morning sun on the blue-white snow. 











THE 


They were dressed alike—in fur coats with cardigan 
jackets underneath and clumsy buckled overshoes. The 
boy wore a blue toboggan cap and looked like a sleepy but 
amiable brownie. A stocky, sturdy boy he was, with a 
square chin and wide-set black eyes and blue-black hair, 
which would curl into tiny rings at the temples, and the 
Price mouth, finely cut, but a shade too small. The girl 
wore a scarlet tam, silky and fine. Her face bloomed be- 
neath it, like a warm winter rose. It was a birthday pres- 
ent. Aunt Ellen did not approve of birthdays, but some- 
thing sent for from Boston always arrived by coincidence 
then. This was her sixteenth birthday and she would have 
asked for no better party than a picnic to Carter’s Lake. 
Carter’s Lake! It was strange to come from the oldest 
family in town with half the town named after you, and 
yet be so poor that you could not afford to shingle one lit- 
tle tumble-down house on Main Street. But this did not 
disturb her. Nothing did to-day. She must not tell the 
boy—he would laugh at her—but she had a feeling that 
she was going to remember to- 
day; remember it always. She 


““*Rosy, you are my posy,’”’ he sang, paying court 
with extravagant gestures—to Rose. 

‘Fat, can the rough stuff,” urged Red. 

“All right for you, Mister Red,” Fat replied simply. 
And then striking an attitude and crashing out a prelude 
on the drum, he lifted his plaintive tenor in a tune they all 
knew. Fat had taught them to know it too well: 


Here’s to Rose and Red, drink it down! 


Here's to Rose and Red, and the nice dark woods ahead —— 


The crowd groaned and became almost silent. They 
knew what was coming—Fat’s favorite stunt, an unmixed 
delight to him and to no one else—a long monologue, half 
spoken and half sung, in the vein of stump speeches and 
topical songs and dealing one by one with the personal 
habits, the past, present and future of all the crowd. Fat 
was now well under way: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, we have with us to-night 

Joan looked away, across the blue-white snow. She had 


” 
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Joan shook out her skirts, rubbed her eyes and sat up 
Danny’s arm felt stiff and tense against hers. It was their 
turn. Fat was talking about her and Danny. 
very angry when Fat talked—really angry—but Fat did 
not know that. Nobody knew it but Joan. She watched 
Danny proudly and anxiously. Fat had nothing very new 
or funny to say about them to-day 

“Here’s to Joan and Danny! She won’t even hold hi 
hanny! Joan is a sweet girl, but stand-offish. She'll 
an old maid. No wedding bells for her.’ 

“Cut it out!” said Danny. 
protest of a gentleman protecting his lady, but a faint 
angry purple tinted his frost-red cheeks. ‘‘Some day you'll 
go too far.” 

“Well, you won't! You'll never go too far and you'll 
never go too fast. You'’rea Price. Ladies and gentiemen,” 
Fat waved his hand grandly, like a side-show lecturer ex 
hibiting freaks, ‘‘the Prices are difficult. Good husband 
and good providers, but difficult.” 

“Don’t let him get your goat, 
Dan,” suggested Red. 


It wa only the conventional 





was happy—so happy it hurt. 
Her heart beat fast inside the 
cumbersome furs. She wanted to 
throw them off, to laugh, to sing. 

“Feeling good, Joan?”’ 

“Feeling fine, Danny.”” Dan- 
ny’s voice was careless and lazy. 
Aunt Ellen was right; Danny 
did drawl, but Joan liked Danny’s 
voice. She liked, too, the way his 
hair curled at the temples, and 
one tiny curl just above his left 
ear. Joan had never noticed it 
before. 

“Think you'll know me when 
you see me again?”’ 

“*T didn’t mean to stare,” Joan 
said. 

“Oh, go as far as youlike! My 
face is my fortune. You and I 
won’t ever go to jail for talking 
too much. Penny for your 
thoughts.” 

“‘T haven’t got a cent’s worth. 
I was just kind of sitting still, col- 
lecting them.” 

“*Still?’’ said Danny with 
irony. “Still?” 

Certainly it was far from still 
in the hayrack now. Joan and 
Danny turned and faced their 
world. The crowd was in its 
fourth winter at high school—its 
last—but no shadow of impend- 
ing graduations and partings dis- 
turbed it to-day. It was, in the 
words of Fat Prentiss, its licensed 
minstrel and troubadour, a sing- 
ing crowd and a spooning crowd. 
Mandolins, a guitar and a ukulele 
and the songbooks of the High 
School Quartet were tossing about 
in the hay; besides a drum, which 
Fat Prentiss had proc ured for this 
oceasion—no one knew where 
insisting that it consoled him in 
his loneliness. The lady of his 
heart had a cold and Fat had come 
stag to-day and it was his idea 
to let no one forget this for a 
moment—or forget him. Stand- 
ing now at the front end of the 
hayrack, with the drum clasped 
as close to his heart as such an 
unwieldy object could be, Fat was 
trying to sing, while the crowd 
made a noisy—though not con- 
certed—attempt to prevent him, 
or joined in some favorite chorus. 
But underneath the noise the 
desire of the crowd was not to 














sing, but tospoon. The lake and 
the camp were only a few miles 
away; miles of thick-shaded 
woods into which they were turning already. Hands were 
clasped under sheltering rugs, arms slipping round yielding 
waists; and little Rose Warren pillowed her blond head on 
Red Worcester’s shoulder, openly, unashamed. 

Joan looked at the abandoned picture calmly. She was 
used to it. It was quite harmless and meaningless, like 
young kittens tumbling each other about. Joan and Danny 
did not spoon. There was nothing to it, they agreed. It 
looked foolish. To-day it did not look very foolish. Rose 
looked pretty with her blond curls close to Red’s auburn 
ones. Joan nestled close to Danny’s shoulder, warm under 
the rug they shared. Even Fat’s clowning did not sound 
very foolish to-day. 


Minutes in the Moonlit Garden With No Word Spoken Were the Best of Alt 


heard all this before. Fat’s voice sounded sweet when he 
sang, though, if you did not think what the words were 
the silly words. Joan was happy; more happy every min- 
ute. Her happiness was a warm real thing in her heart, 
like the warm furs round her. Joan closed her eyes. The 
hayrack seemed to go faster if your eyes were shut. You 
could not see the white fields and dark woods slip by; you 
could only hear the runners creak and slide on the close- 
packed snow. They hurried as if they were chasing some- 
thing; something that was there ahead in the dark of the 
woods; something beautiful. Joan wanted to go faster. 

“We have with us to-night Mr, Danny Price and Miss 
Joan Carter.” 


“You keep out of this, Red 
Worcester!—I said cut it out!” 

“Theard you,” said Fat sweetly 
“Here’s to Dan and Joan! She’ 
a girl I wouldn’t own.” 

“Oldstuff! Don’t mindhim!” 
voices advised. ‘‘ Keep your hair 
on! Sit down!” 

“Danny, I don't mind,” said 
Joan, trying to hold him. ‘‘We 
don’t mind.” 

But Danny, pushing her hand 
away, plunged forward to the 
front of the hayrack. He stepped 
over intervening arms, legs and 
musical instruments with the skill 
of experience, reached Fat and 
stood confronting him for one long 
silent minute, while the crowd 
which enjoyed sudden fights 
though it was used to them— was 
silent too. Then ve ry de liberate ly 
Fat brought his drum into posi- 
tion and began to beat a tattoo 
onit; alight, insinuating rhythm, 
more teasing than any words; and 
Danny, catching him by the 
shoulders, struck it out of hi 
hands 

Fat jumped for it and there wa 
a struggle, short but quite sharp, 
so that even old Hank, the crowd’ 
favorite driver on ali expedition 
glanced back tosee Chen, as sud 
denly as it had begun, it was over 
The drum, thrown from the rack, 
had crashed to the ground and the 
two boys stood still, panting, and 
look ed at eac h other 

“You don’t care for the 
music?” said Fat mildly 

“TI do not.” 

**T'll see you later,” said Fat in 


a quiet voice, which was not the 





voice of his clowning, ‘and, if you 
ask me, Joan is too good for you.”’ 
‘Idon'ta k you,”’ Danny said 





“Sit down, you kids! Nobod 
wants the old drum,” said Red, 
voicing public sentiment. No 
fight could long hold the center of 


this crowded stage The drum 
was almost out of 
blacl spot on the road Danr 





climbed back to | place beside 

Joan. And a’ready something else 

had caught the public eye he 

long hill! Everybod ng!” 

A white slope showed far ahead 

down the winding road It 

up this hill that the wa ycamp 

began No team could pull a 

he ivy load that last ill mile to 

camp and Har vould pl 
load there and go on ahead alone But ther time 
now for one more ong. 

“Something sad.”” The crowd liked id ngs be 
“Egypt? Sweethearts, Joan. Sweethearts.” After brief 
but hot debate the song of the hour won out Joan’ ilo 
now adopted by the crowd. Joan st | 1yl hersell 


with a hand on Danny’s should nd sang it, forcing her 


soft contralto so that it rang out phantly through the 
clear air: 
Will youand I be sweetheart t the same wher are 
old ? : 
When along life's futur pathway autumn lea turn into 
g lil ? (Continued on Page 97 
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THE UNEARNED INCR 


T LOOKED g¢g 1. The Bear Cats, long a second- 
[« ision ball club, were on the crest of a winning 
wave that had vept them to the head of the 
league. sig Ordie Orde | had lengthened their winning 
to nine both 
of a double 


perb pitel ing that afternoon before an 


treal games by taking 


end header with |} l- 
overflow home crowd of thirty thou 
tic fans; and the club, from 
Laurence Duncan Wray, the presi 
dent, to [little Mick Welsh, the bat 
wildly jubilant. 

True, it was only mid-May and the 


and hee 


poy, Was 


icket speculators don’t 
begin to sprout until October. But 
the critics all agreed that Scrappy 
Doyle, the Bear Cats’ manager, had 
built up a real contender at last and 
the club was sailing along easily out 
in front of the pursuing field, six full 
games in the van. 

“Boy, you had everything,” 
grinned Doyle, slapping Ordell, the 
big right-hander, on his bare back as 
the latter came dripping from under 
the shower in the clubhouse. “ You 
stood them guys right on their ear 

“T’ll say he did,” chuckled Jack 
Bates, the burly catcher, “I heard 
old Sy Jordan’s spine crack when he 
fanned at that curve in the fifth, and 
they none of ’em could see his fast 
one a-tall. They just closed their 
and swang. Six hits in 
games is kinda rotten, huh?” 

“Yep,” grunted the modest Ordie 
with a pleased smile as he dried him- 
self briskly. ‘“‘I had the old hop on 
my fast one to day " 

“You said a box-secoreful,”’ an 
nounced the catcher. ‘And for once 
in their crooked lives the umps were 
you 


world’s series t 


eyes two 





1 


calling ‘em right when hooke 
that old pill over the Now 
if we only don't get jinxed we're on 
our way to that old rag right now.” 

“Yeah, if we don’t jinxed,” 
broke in Brick Larmore, the slugging 
center fielder, “If the umps don’t all get 
cross-eyed the minute they start callin’ °em on us and if 
Ordie don't go out and bust a couple of his vertibraes or 


corners, 


get 


sardonically. 


sumpin when he’s drivin’ his machine some day, and if 
the engineer don’t run our into an switch 
when we're makin’ that jump to Chicago, I'll say we 
I been 
t I ever come to 


train open 


gotta swell chance for the old series coin at last. 


} 
close 


on this club five years now and the 
a cut-in on a series purse is a slant at a photo of one in 
the newspapers.” 

No jinx or accidents appeared, however, and the Bear 
Cats continued their merry winning way with only an oc- 
casional defeat during their home stay. Then, on the eve 
of their departure for Chicago, Scrappy Doyle received a 
hot tip from Connors, a scout out in Idaho. And a few 
days later August Heitzmann joined the club. 

August joined the club with an inflated minor-league 
batting average, a flashy fielding style and a secret but 
persistent ambition to rey olutionize the economic arrange- 
ment of the universe, He was a serious, intense young man 
of average height, a sallow complexion, jet-black hair, 
mournful mien, and was lithe, graceful in action and fast, 
He looked the student rather than the athlete—until seen 
Ile even admitted to his club mates that he was 
a student — of sci 

But a brief trial in the pinch of an extra-inning game con- 
vinced Scrappy Doyle that he was also a ball player and 
For Heitzmann sauntered to the plate in the 
nning with a runner on first base and cracked out 
along the third-base line that tied the 

And later, in the twelfth inr ing, he twice 
saved the game with 
he had re plac t d 
guardian, 

* This August baby is the goods,” 


later in Cleveland as he cor 


in action 


entific economics, 


a good one, 
tenth } 
a slashing triple 
score into a knot. 
staps at third base, where 
Sammy Gorse, the veteran regular 


sensational 


quoth Doyle a little 
versed with several newspaper 


men ata hotel. ‘I stuck him in four games so far and he’s 
only hitting round five hundred and grabbing everything 
in sight in the infield I gotta good notion to give him 
Sammy Gorse’s job if Sammy don’t keep his foot outa the 
water bucket when he bat Sammy sends his wife a kiss 
by mail every time he gets a bingle and the poor little girl 


ain't had a smeck in more than a week now, It’s a good 


thing Connors dug this bird August up.” 


“This August Baby is the Goods. 
Grabbing Everything in Sight in the Infleid"’ 
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grandnephew and a last year’s score card.” He clipped 
the end off a cigar, lit it and puffed a moment in 
silence. Then he placed a hand on Doyle’s knee 
and looked at him seriously. 

“Scrappy,” said he, “‘ Joe Connors 
sent you one hot tip on Heitzmann 
and you bought him. I’m going to 
give you a hotter tip on him and 
you’ll sell him—if you’re wise. Now 
get this: Last year the Melton Club 
in Idaho was in eighth place and they 
went from last tosecond in five weeks. 
Why? Heitzmann isthe answer. He 
began hitting.” 

“And that’s an awful knock for 
poor August, I s’pose,”’ offered Doyle. 

“And then,” continued Ryder, 
“‘the club skidded from second to last 
place in another month. Why? 

“The answer is Heitzmann again. 
He started talking. He knows eco- 
nomics better than you know your 
own wife and he’s some [convincer 
when he gets cranked up. He con- 
vinced those boneheads out there that 
they ought to own the club and make 
Morgan look like a piker instead of 
creating wealth for the owners to buy 
oil stock and oil paintings with. And 
he did it in eighty-seven different 
ways. At first the gang kidded him, 
but before Heitzmann got through 
with them they were so strong for 
August and so weak for the team that 
the club blew up to celebrate the 
Fourth of July out there and the 
league disbanded a few weeks later. 
August busts up quite a few ball 
games with his bat, but he’s even 
better on busting up ball clubs with 
his gab. I know all about this Heitz- 
mann and he’s a bad actor.” 

“He looks like a bad one—with a 
bat,” was Doyle’s laughing comment. 











*‘Let’s hope so,” said Bob Ryder cynically. Ryder was 
a sport scribe who traveled with the Bears. A keen student 
of the game, he had more detailed information on players, 
even those of the bush variety, than anyone else in his 
profession. And his attitude indicated that he knew a 
thing or two about the new recruit. 

“T suppose you think he’ll slump to a faint whisper and 
that the first of July will be the last of August,’”’ laughed 
another scribe. 

“No,” answered Ryder, “I don’t. I think he'll make 
good—as a player. But Heitzmann isn’t a player pri- 
marily,” 

“What is he then?” demanded Doyle aggressively. 
shimmy dancer or somethin’?”’ 

“He’s a scientific economist,’’ Ryder replied. 

“IT wouldn’t care if he’s a Irish Mohammedan,” snorted 
Doyle. “‘He can be a single-taxer or a Polak or a Lutheran 
or a Democrat or a plumber outside the ball park for all 
Icare. I don’t care about his religion, if I like his batting 
form. And I should worry about his bum economy when 
I already seén his swell fielding. It ain’t what a ball player 
is—it’s what has he got.” 

“Well, he’s got a lot of crazy half-baked ideas, for one 
thing; and he’s got an effective and impressive way of 
convincing his fellow man, for another,”’ retorted the other. 

“T s’pose you got some inside dope on August,” sug- 
gested Doy le. 

“T’ve all I want. I got it from Charley Harrison, who 
used to have a job as president of the Interstate League— 
until August hove into the offing,”’ said Ryder. 

“He'll make a lotta hits,”’ insisted Doyle. 

“And a lot of trouble,” said Ryder. 

“And he'll make a bunch o’ pitchers sick,” 
Doyle. 

‘*And a bunch of ball players dissatisfied,” said Ryder. 

“He'll play any infield position.” 

** And he'll play hell with the club,” declared the writer. 

Doyle’s leathery face wrinkled into a good-natured grin. 

“You always was a smart baseball guy, Bobbie,”’ said 
he. ‘But you’rea even better undertaker. But you don’t 
need to worry none about this bird.” 

“I won't,” answered Ryder, smiling. ‘‘That’s your job. 
But if I had it I’d trade this Heitzmann for anything 
he’d bring right now, if it was only for Hans Wagner’s 


“A 


grinned 





He's Onty Hitting Round Five Hundred and 





A week later Heitzmann had dis- 
“ placed the veteran Sammy Gorse as 
the regular third baseman and was 
figuratively burning up the league 
and lighting up the sport sheets with his diamond per- 
formances. The fans didn’t enthuse over his personality, 
but they went mad over his terrific batting. Doyle dis- 
liked his morose disposition, but raved over his speed and 
sparkling fielding. His unpopularity was apparent to all 
the club, but so was his punch; and one Saturday, in 
Washington, Doyle stopped at the press box before the 
game to exchange levity with the doubting Ryder. 

“I guess maybe I oughta trade this baby now,” he 
chuckled as he leaned his squat form against the stand 
and peered at Ryder through the wire netting. ‘August 
only got a triple and a double offa Johnson yesterday and 
swiped two bases. And he’s got the best pair of hands since 
Jimmy Collins’ time. At that he’d bring some price if I 
should go offa my nut and trade him. I could get the 
Woolworth Building and the Subway and a whole outfield 
right now from the Yankees for him.” 

“Then you'd better get it quick,” retorted Ryder. 
“Because if you wait you'll be lucky to get a toe plate 
and a bat boy for him later.” 

“He’s got Sammy Gorse’s job already,” grinned Doyle. 

“That’s his way. He’ll have your whole darn ball club 
next,”’ said Ryder. 

“‘Maybe so, maybe so,” chortled Scrappy. 
that chance.” 


“T’ll take 
mu 


| i WASN'T until the club returned home from their first 
road trip that Heitzmann began running true to the 
form predicted by the doubting Ryder, and his oratory 
was instigated then only by an innocent-looking little 
two-line news item that appeared in a morning newspaper. 

The Bear Cats came home on a Friday and played to an 
overflow crowd of pennant-talking fans on Saturday. 
And on the following day in a Sunday newspaper this 
news item appeared: 

It pays to win. The receipts from yesterday’s game 
amounted to $22,247.75. 


That was enough for August Heitzmann. He pounced 
upon the item with avidity and dispatch, spent a busy 
evening with a fountain pen and the next day hied him to 
a printer’s. The result of this labor was a package of small 
booklets displaying on the cover a drawing of a ball player 
in action, done in flat-color poster style and entitled 
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Are You Getting Yours? Of a copy of this each player 
on the club became possessed. 

The booklets proved by specious argument that 
everything everywhere was all wrong from an eco- 
nomic and therefore a financial viewpoint; but that 
as far as the Bear Cat Baseball Club was concerned 
everything might easily be made all right 
provided the players demanded their 
just rights and stood together on them. 

“What right,’’ demanded the 
author, “have nonproducing indi- 
viduals to the enormous profits cre 
ated by the actual workers? Take 
the Bear Cat Ball Club as a concrete, 
pertinent example. Only last Satur- 
day the huge sum of $22,247.75 was 
taken in at the gate—in a single 
day. Who produced this money? 
Laurence Duncan Wray, the presi- 
dent? Assuredly not! The players 
created it. Who received it? The 
club owners for the most part. Was 
this just? No! Can this be rem- 
edied? YES! Provided the baseball 
slaves demand their just 
rights and cling together.” 

“Are you getting 
yours?”’ was the dominant 
phrase of the booklet, which 
had varying effects upon 
the various players. In the 
main it excited a mild in- 
terest and much joking 
comment. 

“Brick Larmore is sure getting his,” remarked 
one player. ‘‘Only three hits in four times up.” 

“So is Artie Tilden,” replied another. ‘‘ That 
crazy little southpaw beans him in the third 
with a fast one, and one ump fines him twenty-five bones 
and the other chases him to the showers in the sixth.” 

“‘Ain’t it terrible on some guys the way they get 
exploited,” grinned Jack Bates. ‘‘Ordie here works almost 
three hours a day about two days a week and drags down 
only seventy-five hundred iron men for six months of it. 
He oughta demand his just rights so’s he can be like other 
guys and get almost thirty bucks a week driving a truck 
eight hours a day the whole year round.” 

“It’s even tougher on Slim Oaks,”’ declared Ray Lani- 
gan, the shortstop. ‘‘Slim has wore out four pair of pants 
sitting on the bench all season and he’s getting the measly 
sum of two thousand bucks for watching the rest of us 
play. Slim oughta complain to the League of Nations 








about it. 

“This Augie guy is one of them Bullshevikis,”’ declared 
Bill Schardt, the husky first baseman seriously. “‘We 
gotta keep our lamps on Augie. He'll slip a bomb in 
Scrappy’s ball bag some day, or burn up the grand stand 
on old Wray.” 

“‘He’s no Bullsheviki; he’s one of them I. W. W.’s,” 
insisted Lefty Jenkins, a pitcher. “I got a earful from 
one of them birds gassin’ in Union Square in New York 
and he pulls the same kinda words, like ‘proletariat’ and 




























“That Crazy Little Southpaw Beans Him in the Third With a Fast 
One and One Ump Fines Him Twenty-five Bones and the Other 


Chases Him to the Showers in the Sixth"’ 


‘exploited labor’ and this here ‘predatory wealth.’ He's 
a I. W. W. or I'm a Sinn Feiner.” 

“He ain’t none of them things. He’s a scientific 
economist,” volunteered Eddie Phillips. ‘“‘The book says 
so.” 

“‘ Aw, you're all wrong,”’ declared Al Griffiths, the second 
baseman, lighting a cigarette. ‘“‘That guy’s just a plain 
everyday nut.” 

With a few of the disgruntled players, however, the 
booklet had a different effect. Addie Pembroke, a first- 
string pitcher, thought there might be something in it 
besides words. Addie had been a holdout over a squabble 
on the salary question and, though he had subsequently 
signed, he remained dissatisfied. Two of the utility players 
also had a bout with the management before’signing up; 
and they, with one or two others, took the booklet 
seriously on its own account. 

When word was passed round that Heitzmann was 
going to address the players in his flat on the all-important 
subject of ‘Are you getting yours?” practically all the 
players came to hear; the disgruntled ones to inquire 
seriously into the subject and the others to enjoy the 
speaker and his oratory. But if the jokers expected 
to have a vaudeville show at Heitzmann’s party they 





reckoned without their host. For though 
they came to joke and laugh they remained 
to listen and think. 

Heitzmann knew his subject thoroughly. 
He had a remarkable gift of clear expres- 
sion, and his magnetism and intensity im 
pressed most of them and convinced quite a 
few. Ordell, Larmore and two others stub 
bornly insisted that they were satisfied as 
things were, but the majority of the other 
club members began to take Heitzmann seri 
ously and try to discover the meaning of the 
words ‘“‘unearned increment,”’’ which he used 
ever and anon in this and subsequent talks. 

“Say, what the— what is this unearned in 
crement thing Augie keeps talking about? 
asked one player of Le fty Jenkins as he 
climbed into Lefty's big touring car prepara 
tory to riding downtown from the park 

“Dog-gone if I know ex- 
actly,” answered Lefty, 
wrinkling his brow as he 
started the engine. “It’s 


something we got coming 
] 


Bh to us from old Wray, any 
d way, and I’m gonna get 
mine. There ain't no club 


owner that’s gonna play me 
for a sucker any more since 
the war. You heard what 
Augie said about eve ry body 
but the ball players getting 
theirs these days. 
“You said it,’” commented the other. ‘‘Why, they had 
another 35,000 mob at the game on Sunday again, and 
here I’m draggin’ down only three hundred a month out 
of it. We're nothin’ but a lotta gol-darned slaves, we are 
Why the last jump we make into Washington I hadda ride 
in a upper, an’ just because I don’t own a car myself 
the club won't stand for my taxi fares to the ball park 

The net result of the various talks by Heitzmann was 
a gradual slackening of club morale. It wi 
perceptible at first, but the fire of dissatisfaction, fanned 
by Heitzmann and helped along by the erstwhile holdout 
at every opportunity, grew to such proportions that the 
winning lead of the Bears grew less, ceased to exist, and 
pretty soon Scrappy Doyle found lf i 
trying to keep his club in third place A conference with 
the owner speedily followed. 

“The boys’re all gone plumb loco,” said Doyle as he 





is almost im 





and Wray dined together at a downtown hotel ‘I can't 
do a thing with ’em any more. To-day I gave Lanigan 
the sign for the hit-and-run in the second and he yells at 
me, ‘How about my increment? Where is it?’ I say 


‘What do I know about your increment? Maybe you 
left it in the locker.’ And he yells back, ‘If I don’t get my 
unearned increment I don’t start for second unless I see 
Brick is gonna make a clean hit. I done enough for what 
salary I’m getting when I sir gled : 

** Another bird got into second on a steal stan ling up 
and is tagged out by two feet on a bum throw. When I 


Continued on Page 129) 


The Bear Cats Came Home on a Friday and Played to an Overflow Crowd of Pennant+Tatking Fans on Saturday 
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(serman Bis lime 
Cireuit, William Hlohenzollern, him that used to, ap 
pear’ in the spiritualistie act known a **Me and Got,” 
claims he ha hand in starting those fireworks in 
Europe which has recently ended in a Fourth of July 
celebration. And although myself a good American 
ind looking with doubt upon any statement known 
to be German, I am sort of inclined to believe him 
At ar rate to believe that he was not the whole 
heese in 1 matte but onl it sort i limp 

mberge or ! ind f f hole be 4 ( 

t my expert e persona " elf, that a 

trong personality with a clean-cut idea can 

ially get a thing done if they elect theirself 
} ind stick on the job until it is finished, 
Du { the call a committee meeting and di 

i Lhe actior before them, the 

hole idea is likel to get stalled 
Why. look at Congress! Not that 
i, being a mere lady of the femal 
ect, know why or how the et 

talled, or on just what. But its a 
cinch they do and are, and you can 


prove it by any editorial page in the 


country And it seems that Billy 

the Bonehead confessed to the re 

porter, which managed to get th 

Sunday story printed, that a com 

mittee meeting of Yonkers or : 
omething was called about 

the war, he, Bill the Badman, 

not having the bean to go 

to it alone, and it was them ) A 
ruined the war, or so he sa Aha | 
Which goes to show that not , 
alone in the theatrical and 
moving-picture worlds do the f 
heads of department alibi ‘ 
their flivvers, but also in the 

King-busine and its a habit 

which may even yet ruin the 

former, as it pretty near ha 

the latter, unle they quit 

shirking and deliver better 

goods Because if the Head 

Has-Been had had any real 

thinker and had thought up 

the war all by his little self 

and forced it on his book 

keeper, cashier and so forth, 

he might of got away with it 

like Napoleon and Rockefeller ~. 
ind Eva Tanguay and a lot - 
of them which has thrust 

riches and success upon their > 
elves, But no committee can “; 


ever do that sort of thing. It 
takes a single-handed person- 

ality, and I guess the 

biggest bluff Germany has had to confess 
He seems the A-1 example of how true it is that 
well known tailors Ad “‘clothes Also it 
inspires me to invent a quotation to hang beside the fa- 


maybe 
to is her ex 
leader, 
make the man.” 


mous one of Shakespeares, I think it is ‘‘ Do it now!” which 
you see so often, mine being “Do it yourself!” Well, 
you will if you are the able one on a committee. Every- 


body which has served on one knows that every committee 
is composed of the one which does all the work and three 
to six others which uses most of their vitality and imagi- 
nation in thinking up excuses and offering them. 

Well, anyways, the fore-going is why I eliminated the 
other my Theatrical Ladies Committee of 
Welcome to Our Returning Heroes. And eliminating them 
just didn’t call any committee. And 
why would I, what with the knowledge I had gained 
through former experiences? Believe you me, a lady which 
a great little time-saver, although 
admittedly rare, but in my line you don’t fall out of a air- 
plane more than once, and any successful picture actress 
and dancer like myself will tell you the same. So as to 
committees, none for me, thanks just the same, as the man 
said to the soda clerk the morning of July first, 1919 A. D. 
which is Latin for Anti-Drinking. Not that I will ever 


members of 


was so simple, too, I jus 


learns by experience is 


again try to get into the strong-character class with the 
aforementioned celebrities, for a reputation for doing any- 
And my 
. don’t let it be known you can do 
have to deliver con stantly. 


thing well is as good as a signed contract to do it. 
ulvice to young girls i 


hl "ny 
well or you'll Look 


anything 





By Nina Wilcox Putnam 
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CHARLES D. MITCHELIEI 


I Tore Open the Envelope Forgetting the Skirt 


Which Had a Death+Grip on My: Knees, 


Opened Up the Page in Jim's Dear Hand-Writing 


as ignorant as possible whenever anything is suggested 
except the thing you are burning to get after, or your time 
will be taken up with a lot of useless side-lines that get 
you nowheres. There is a person for every job if you just 
let the job alone until the right person finds it. Did you 
ever notice the way simps which can’t do a thing always 
get it done for them? You have! Well—from this on 
here’s where I look like a poor fish whenever anybody out- 
side of a motion-picture magnate or a theatrical manager 
makes a noise like work to be done. 

All the amateur stuff can be taken care of by the sweet 
womanly women who aint got anybody to support except 
their dressmakers, and not by a mere professional earning 
near a hundred thousand a year like I. My final lesson on 
working with volunteer boards and committees is a un- 
wept memory, and believe you me, that Chateau Terry 
battle had nothing on some of the War Relief Committee 
board rooms I seen in executive session and keep the home 
fires burning is right, we done it, especially the White 
Kittens Belgian Relief, which its a fact we nearly split over 
whether we'd print our appeals on pink or yellow cards! 

Well, anyways, I suppose these relief committees was a 
big help to them that was on them if not to anyone else 
and after all a lot of money somehow got left to do good 
with after expenses was paid. But the biggest relief I know 
of come from relieving ourselfs of them relief committees, 
and the last of all was the Welcome Home one. 

I wouldn't of gone on it in the first place only I was so 
low in my mind. And who wouldn't be a little low even 


and 
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with my cheery disposition after such a 
morning as I went through, first com- 
mencing with the loss of Maude. 
AP Not that I had ever liked her nor 
A Frisco, her husband, either, but losing 
her was worse than living with her any 
day, and when Ma come in and broke 
the news I wasn’t in any mood for it, 
struggling as I was over the joint con- 
tract which Goldringer had just sent on 
from Los Angeles as a nice surprise and 
welcome for Jim which we were expect- 
ing to hear he would be leaving France 
- any day now. It called for seventy-five 
thousand per each of us for six joint pic- 
; tures, our expenses to the coast, and I 
was holding out for a car while there 
, and a special publicity man of our own 
to be paid by them, but chosen by 
us, meaning Rosco, which has so 
faithfully let the public know every 
time I sneezed these last five years 
and has a way of disguising a two 
column ad so’s the editor thinks its 
a news item. 

Well, anyways, I was reading 
through all that foreign language 
portion of this contract and had 
5 waded past about a page of “to wit, 
viz; party of the first part,” stuff 
which sounds like it didn’t mean 
anything but is where they some- 
times slip one over on you, when 
: in come Ma with a big home-made 
» cruller partly in her hand and 
A partly in her face. She was dread- 
fully agitated but had to get rid 
of the first part of the 
party before she could speak, and 
I put in a few seconds of watchful 
waiting, wondering how could she 
do it, for Ma had put on at least 
thirty lbs. the last few months and 
believe you me, she was no silf be- 
fore then weighing some amount 
she would never tell just what and 
anybody knows what that means 
with a woman. But up to just re- 
cent she had gone through spells where she 
was making at least the faint motions of 
dieting, or when not that, sighing and say- 
ing she hadn’t really ought to over every 
second helping but taking it. Do you get 
me? You do! 

Since she had heard Jim was coming back how- 
ever, she had taken to eating everything in sight re- 
gardless. It give me real pleasure to think of any 
mother-in-law feeling that way about her daughter's 
husband and dancing partner coming back for with 
many mothers it is nothing of the kind. So I 
made no remarks upon the cruller, and finally Ma 
give a gulp and gasped out the bad news. 

“*Maude is gone!”’ she says. 

‘““Gone?”’ says I. “*Whatter you mean, gone?” 
“T can’t find her no place!” says Ma. “And I looked 
everywheres!”’ 

This give me a most unpleasant feeling down my back, 
and I got to my feet in a hurry. 

‘Are you sure she ain’t hid, ” I says, “‘like the last time?” 
I says. 

““Come and see for yourself!’’ says Ma, and I went, you 
can bet on that! And sure enough, she wasn’t in the box. 
Ma lifted the wire off the top and lifted out the two old 
sofa cushions we had put in for comfort and only Maude’s 
husband, ’Frisco, was there. He was as usual lying in 
about five coils like a boiler-heater, with his wicked-looking 
flat head on the top, and he stuck out his oyster fork of a 
tongue, and give us a little hiss, much as to say, why was 
we always disturbing him. But no Maude. 

““Ma!” I began, catching a guilty look on her face. 
“Ma Gilligan, you left that snake out again! After all the 
times I ast you not to!” 

“Well, it was just fora minute!” shesays. ‘‘I was play- 
ing with her, and then I thought maybe the crullers I had 
made was cool by then and I went and got a few and when 
I come back she was gone!” 

““Well, she’s got to be found, that’s all!” snapped. “‘All 
this comes from you insisting on keeping in with them low 
circus people and boarding their acts for them!” 

“But Madame Estelle had to stay with her husband 
when he fell offen the trapeze and they so devoted!” says 
Ma. ‘And I didn’t take the big snakes—the substitute is 
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using them—but only her own dear pets which the land- 
lady wouldn't leave her have in her room.” 

“And now one of them is loose in my room!” I says, 
“which is the general result of charity which, as the poet 
says, had ought to begin at home,” I says. ‘‘And you 
know, Ma, how I feel about snakes. There’s nobody in the 
psycopathie ward got anything on me. If only they had 
even a few feet instead of so many yards, I wouldn’t mind 
them so much.” 

“Well, now Mary, I’m real sorry,” says Ma. ‘But not 
half so sorry as Madame Estelle will be if anything happens 
to Maude! I’m real fond of the little beauty myself, and if 
you had been with a circus all the years I was, you would 
understand her better!” 

Well, believe you me, it wasn’t lack of understanding 
with me, it was a religious conviction, and why not, for 
hadn’t them beasts made trouble beginning with the 
original evection of undesirable tenants, and was I to 
think it likely that our own janitor would be any more 
lenient if Maude was to get, say, as far as the elevator? 
Keeping snakes never got a tenant in right yet and loose 
ones might set the first of May forward as many months 
as was necessary. Not to mention my own personal feelings 
in the matter, which its a fact I once broke a contract on 
the Small-Time years ago because a snake-charmer come 
off just as I was going on and I used to meet her and them 
in the wings every time. 

Well, anyways, I will say it for Ma, she certainly turned 
in and helped me make a thorough search for Maude, 
which was going some for a lady of her figure. Looking for 
a vanished snake in a apartment means considerable gym- 
nastics, because nothing can be overlooked with safety, 
and I didn’t want that parlor-eel slipping anything over on 
me—especially her cold stomach in the middle of the night 
across my face, for instance. 

So I and Ma looked under all the furniture and in the 
pedal-case of the player piano and in the vases and behind 
the radiators, back of the big clock, inside the phonograph, 
under the rugs, and every place—but no Maude. Finally 
we even took a look out in the hall, although we knew no- 
body had opened the front door, and after that we opened 
the wall safe where we keep our diamonds in a stocking, 
this being a compromise between Ma’s habits and my 
common-sense. And then we had a peep into the ice- 
box where Ma found a saucer of pudding which she had 
someways overlooked at supper, but no snake. 
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And after we had felt under the bath-tub with my best 
lavender umbrella which what with the limousine it was the 
first use I ever had for it, and then having taken a forlorn 
hope into the soiled-clothes hamper, we give it up, and sat 
down with ruined georgette blouses and perfectly wild look- 
ing hair all heated up like a couple of wrastlers. Any- 
one coming in then would of thought we had been indulging 
in a family discussion of some kind, and for a matter of that 
it’s the truth I said a few raw remarks about the kind of a 
home she run for me and I working as hard as cider to keep 
it and now she left snakes around, and how would a artist 
like myself get the rest to do justice to my work on the 
bomb-explosion scene in the last reel of ‘Bosh or Bolshevik?” 
which I was going to be shot in only the next day, and if 
she had to support me instead of I her she would have a 
right to leave any animals or minerals around she chose, 
but this was my flat and although Lord knew she was 
welcome, pretty soon we would have none if I was to be 
made a nervous wreck out of instead of the biggest nerve in 
pictures. Yes, I said that and a lot more pretty mean stuff 
as only a daughter can—for even with all my refinement I 
am but a mere human after all, and under the glittering 
success of my career is several common human failings and 
at times I act no different from any less well-known female 
in the bosom of my family. 

So I had the last word and Ma was in wrong and went to 
get lunch without a come-back out of her. Alas! Had I 
but canned that foolish chatter of mine! But how could 
I know she was going to act like she done later because of 
it? You can’t remember forwards and if a person could its 
ten to one they’d quit before they was off the bottle and 
go back to Heaven whence they come, life being so full of 
mistakes you could of avoided if only you had done some- 
thing different from what you did! 

Well, anyways, Ma went back to the kitchen to fix up a 
little snack of waffles and honey and poached eggs on hash 
and cream-cake and strawberries with a cup of cocoa and 
whipped cream for a light lunch, her lunches being light 
about the way a “light” motor truck is, and I went back 
to my joint contract and was so mad I concluded to write 
into it not only expenses and Rosco but a cottage or 
bungaloo as it is called in Los Angeles, while out there. 
With which I wrote a refined but firm letter to Goldringer 
saying this was my final word on the matter and spoke also 
for Jim. Then I enclosed the contract and Ma called out 
the cocoa was getting cold and so I stamped and put it in 
the hall-slot which I never have a feeling any letter going 
down it is headed for anybody except maybe the devil, and 
not even him unless it don’t get stuck on the way. And 

then I ate, though not with much appetite 
what from expecting any moment to see 
f Maude crawl out from some place, and 
Siepenetana’2 
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Ma being quiet to a extent not to be fully accounted for 
by three plates of waffles. It wasn't natural in her, that 
quiet, but I remembered the doughnuts and laid it to the 
sequence. Still I tried to get her to talk, as talking, if 
about herself, generally cheers her quite a lot. 

“Anything ail you, Ma?” I says 

**Nothing much,” says Ma, lighting into the cream-cake 
“Nothing to speak gg 

“Tell me about it then!”’ Isays. But Ma wouldn’t. She 
heaved a big sigh and handed me a substitute for what was 
really on her mind. It was something just as good, I credit 
her for that. 

“You know the stuff you ordered from Schultz?” she 
says. 

“You mean the wet goods I ordered to keep Jim from 
parching to death this summer?” I says, because although 
Jim is far from a real drinking man, he having his profes 
sion of dancing always in mind even after eleven P. M. and 
never fails to realize that sound acrobatics is the basis of 
all good dancing which a drunkard never yet was, or at 
least not for over two seasons; still in spite of all this Jim is 
a mere male and a drink or two, especially if difficult to get 
is not by any means objectionable to him. And beside he 
had been two years in France and I didn’t want him to feel 
it had anything on America when he come home even if I 
had to go so far as to myself personally replace what Con 
gress had taken away. Do you get me? You do! And I 
had done it as far as my bank account, cellarette and the 
liquor-dealer permitted. Which looked like it was going 
to postpone the drought quite sometime for us. And while 
here and there stuff like champagne and brandy and ver 
mouth had to be bought like remnants on a_ bargain 
counter—just kind of odds and ends of each—I had one 
satisfaction out of the buy, and that was getting a case of 
Old Home Rule Rye—absolutely the last case in the city 
probably the last in the whole entire U. S. A. and it was 
Jim's one best bet. 

A high-ball of this—just one— with his dinner was about 
his exact idea of drinking, and I had calculated that the 
three gallons, taking it at his rate would last him pretty 
near a year, and by that time some new vice would surely 
of been invented to take its place. 

Well, anyways, I had ordered it and paid for it, and there 
wasn’t any more of it anywheres, and it and the contract 
with Goldringer was two of the best surprises I had for Jim. 

(Continued on Page 72) 







She Stopped Me With One of Those Deadty Sweet Womanty Smiles and Says in a Voice All Mitk and Honey and Barbed Wire, She Says: “How's This, Dearie, About the 
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JOHN BULL=R 


By Edward Hungerford 


O YOU chance 

te ‘ t 
tor I 
Frankenst Of 
the rr I i if 
T T ‘ t t 
} y been created 
et ther n 
» had created it? 


mmerce¢ to 
gether, itnow stand 


mall danger 


In no 
of « lap ‘ The 
world over it stands 


in grave danger of 


bankruptcy This is 
no exaggeration of 
fact. We very well 


know the present 
befuddled 
of the railroads of 
the United States; 


imilar or worse con- 


position 





ditions confront the 
carriers of the neigh 
bors tothe north and 
to the south of us 
In Europe the — 
ituation is fully a 
complicated as our 
vn France, Italy, Germany—all have witnessed the 
most complete breakdown of their land-transport systems. 


all gone. To-day it too is in utter 
o on down into the Far East. A great war 
rings with it great starvation, not only of humans but of 
they have so patiently and so laboriously 
The Australian rail are to-day in grave 
nancial difficultie Even the complex railroad system of 
distant Argentina, apparently untouched by the ravages 
of the war, to-day 
ole opportunity of 
finapcial ruin, 


tem 1 
And 
t 
the enterprise 


wrought line 


is demanding increased rates as its 


alvation from approaching complete 


Familiarity Properly Rebuked 


PPARENTLY the only corner of the world where the 
rails to-day are enjoying anything like a normal pros- 


perity is South Africa. And there, as an English statesman 
puts it, the railroad has not had the disadvantage of age. 

“Hold on!” vou interrupt. ‘‘ You have not said a word 
ibout England How about the 


leek privately operated railroads of 
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of peace. Thereisan 
accuracy and a pre- 
cision about their 








comings and their 
goings that is a 
delight to the man 
who uses them, 
which may excuse 
the lack of an official 
railway humor. One 
does not even dream 
of what the English 
railway world would 
have done with a 
man like Under- 
wood, of the Erie, 
who—enjoying each 
of the many, many 
jokes cracked at the 
expense of his rail- 
road—actually used 
to devote a page in 
each of his time- 
tables toward a 
monthly collection 
of them. 

It is because the 
English railway 
problem —even in 
those long-ago days 
before the coming of 
the great war—so 
closely approxi- 
mates our own and 
the difficuities of its 
solution are so akin 
to our own present- 
day railroad difficul- 











There is an Accuracy and a Precision About British Trains That is a Delight to the Man Who Uses Them 


frappé of British reserve that he had builded about him- 
self. In as courteous a fashion as I could gather together 
I asked: 

**How’s Number Thirteen doing to-day?” 

That inquiry represented real accomplishment. One 
does not easily discover the numbers of the English trains. 
They are not flaunted before you, not bandied about in 
easy conversation between town loafers. Even the time- 
tables rarely print them. They represent a small part of 
that integral affection for secrecy and privacy which is one 
of the Briton’s most prized possessions. So in calling my 
London train by number I committed a faux pas—and in 
endeavoring to be merely human in dealing with an English- 
man in uniform I committed a far greater and more serious 
one. One does not do things that way in England; and 
the station master told me so in his politest official manner. 

“If it’s the London train about which you are inquiring, 
sir,” said he, “I can say it is reported on time, sir.” 

And so it was—on time. That is apparently a sort of 
a habit of British trains in times of war as well as in times 


ties that it is worthy 
of a little American 
study and understanding. Forin the days before the coming 
of the war the English rail situation—like our own 
highly competitive and so differed vastly from the rest of 
Europe. For instance, the railway mileage of Great Britain 
is approximately the same as that of France, even though 
her territorial area is only a little more than one-third; and 
the resident population of England, Scotland and Wales 
considerably less. 


was 


The Noncompetitive Roads of France 


UT in France the railways are noncompetitive. If 
you wish to go from Paris to Marseilles there is but 
one road for you to take; to Nantes but one; to Havre 
but one—and so in each direction the five great noncom 
petitive systems radiate their main stems out from the 
French capital; and each in its own segment of the great 
transportation wheel of France, with Paris always as its 
hub, is master of its own domain. You may accept the 
service that it chooses to offer you or walk. 
On the other hand, there are two 
strongly competitive lines from 





Britain?” 

Purposely I holding 
sull’s problem until the las 
o very much like that of his neigh- 
bor Samuel 


was John 


it is 


To begin with, you do not speak 
of an English rail line as a railroad. 


It is first, last and always a railway. 
John is nothing if not meticulous 
ibout his speech —and nowhere more 


than in regard to his railways 
So upon them a locomotive engineer 
ver the driver, a 
conductor the guard, the passenger 
the freight car the 
wagon; only to the English commer 


always and fort 
car the carriage, 


aul mind the word “freight’’ means 
naught. Itis, if you please, the goods 
traffic and, as you shall presently see, 
corned 
even by an expert Yankee railroader. 
phrasing. 
Here one buys a ticket; over there he 
books a passage. And the ordinary 
soft and friendly chatter between the 
traveler and the railroad employes 


a tratlic by no means to be s 


So goes the difference in 





well, it simply is not 


I approached the station master 
Rugby last December 


and sought to break down that 


at one day 


fine 


London to Plymouth, {three to the 
principal Scottish cities and four to 
Liverpool; while to each of the great 
industrial cities of the Midland there 
are two or three or four competing 
lines from London, just as there are 
between New York and Philadelphia 
or Washington or Buffalo or Chicago, 
and between Chicago and any one of 
the metropolitan cities a night’s ride 
distant from it. And competition in 
the days before the war had up- 
builded a quality of service, both 
freight and passenger, that far ex- 
ceeded those of the other countries 
of Europe. You could—and still 
can—ride in a sleeping car from 
. London to Plymouth or Wales or 
Carlisle or Liverpool or Manchester 
for but two dollars and fifty cents 
and have not a mere bunk, upper 
or even lower, but a tidy and im- 
maculate compartment of your very 
own, with your own lavatory equip- 
ment. For the much longer ride to 
Edinburgh the charge for these com- 
partments is but three dollars. 
A similar condition prevails in re- 














John Bull Has Cut His Railway Suit Very Neatly to Meet His Own Needs 





gard to the freight rates—and it 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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N HUNGARY it is 

somewhat difficult to 

keep one’s emotions 
subservient to one’s judg- 
ment. 

It is a country in which 
the nerves tingle always 
and the heart beats strong, 
and one is as likely as not 
to deviate from the sober 
path of impersonal inquiry 
and to fail to discrimi- 
nate between impressions 
due to the stimulus of 
sensation and actual con- 
victions. 

There are environments 
in which one is capable of 
nothing but a negative 
kind of receptivity, but in 
Hungary life seems to play 
a piper’s tune to which 
humanity dances in spite 
of itself. It is not always 
a lively tune by any means; 
in fact, it is mostly mov- 
ingly sad; but always it is 
vibrant with intense viril- 
ity. And its transitions 
from grave to gay and back 
again to grave are extraor- 
dinarilyswift. Thenational 
music expresses the na- 
tional character more per- 
fectly than in any country 
I know, and a gypsy violin- 
ist with his violin can tell 
one more in ten minutes 
about Hungary and the 
Hungarians than a careful 
analyst could express in as 
many hours. 

On my way to Budapest I met one of the 
presumably matter-of-fact Americar 
vestigators from the Peace Conference. He 
had visited Hungary for the sole purpose 
of making an inquiry about a certain economic situation 





and preparing a report that would help to justify to the 


Allies the expressed American desire to get the world back 
as quickly as possible on an approximately normal basis. 
That is our dominating wish. With respect to all war- 
shattered Europe we are like the proverbial anxious and 
responsible relative of a hungry monster, and our main 
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American peace delegation, 
but unlike the average o 
his kind he seemed to have 


the normal t umber and va 


playe | upon He hot h 
t swore a 
unconscious kind of wa 
and blinked with specta 
cled eyes that were alight 
with enthusiasm 
I’m glad you're going 
toHur gary !" heexclaimed 
You are just the kind of 
1, cool-headed, 
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elf-controlled 











Buda, With the King’s Patace on the Heights 


~ By Eleanor Franklin Egan 


idea is to “feed the brute,”’ hoping thereby to smother his 
passions in contentment. 

But this supposedly imperturbable and unimpression- 
able research specialist had been caught by the verve of 
Hungary and was dancing back to Paris with a poem for a 
report and “‘vine leaves in his hair.” He was one of the 
innumerable college professors who are attached to the 








The City of Pesth From the Heights of Buda 


‘And where did you 
pick up that idea of me?” 

“Well, vision! In any 
case you have vision, and 
that is what is needed 
You must penetrate all the 
mists of 


wrong methods and wrong 


prejudice and 
thinking in which the cour 

try has been enwrapped for 
generations, and be able to 
see Hungary as she i pir 
itually new-born if you 
like, and born of adversit 

but age-old in her fine char 
acteristic ind in her 
amazing relationship to 





the broad ecénomic a 
cultural issues of European 
life! You must be 4 

re disinterested, cool 
headedandself-controlled.” 


‘Exactly! Like myself 


er Hungary I 
talked with everybod 
from Count Karolyi down to plowboy 


and I tell you the situation in Hungar 


the most interesting situation in the world 


The lungaricum War Cry @m@! Clarita 1 br in Bostapest ana 


even in this day of interesting situation 
The Magyars are the proude t people on earth, but the 


have no var ity They have a histor hich command 
respect, and they are standing to-da 

I hushed him down to moderation and soothed him wit} 
an assurance that I would try to keep my head as well a 
he had, and do my best to see the situation in as true alight 


(Continued on Page 84 
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np 
santas who adored 


him. and a host of 


satiate woe TE BLUE STOCK 
years he had worked in the First stostaaal 


tank at a very unsatisfactory salary. 

On the occasion of the drive for the 
Fourth Liberty Loan he had distinguished 
himself and gratified his mother and his 
many friends by earning, through very 
active work, the ik banner awarded to 
the most successful individual solicitor in 
that campaign. He was mentioned at the 
concluding banquet and his name appeared 
several times in the newspapers. 

It was within the week following that 
he received from an investment banking 
house in Broad Street, New York—which 
had in some way learned of his local suc- 
ce a letter soliciting him to enter its 
employ. 

“We are in the market for a young 
man of snap and enterprise to sell , 
curity of character and value,” it said. 
‘If you are interested wire at our expense, as 
our selling campaign begins now!” 

Young Mr. Tyler could see at once that he was 
dealing with men accustomed to different busi- 
ness methods from those prevalent locally—the 
quick, sharp, decisive action of the metropolis 
He knew that a man must decide quickly and 
step lively to succeed in the great city. But he 
knew, too, the great prizes that lay there, and he had 
for some time been dissatisfied with his present situa- 
tion 

So finally that evening, with a somewhat quickened 
pulse, he named by night message a time when he 
could come to New York, and received be fore mid- 
morning a telegram confirming the date, signed by 
the head of the firm himself-——Mr. Henry J. Staver 

Upon arriving at the street address printed on the 
letterhead Mr. Tyler was surprised momentarily to find 
that the rooms of the banking house were not on the 
treet floor, as he had imagined them, but in the eleventh 
story 

When he reached them, however, he was 
disappointed by their appearance. Their furniture was 


n no way 


new and highly poli he d, a green carpet gave a sumptuous 
wetting to the place, and a multitude of neatly dressed 
stenographers worked like mad in different rooms, through 
the window of one of which he caught a furtive glimpse of 
the pale green waters of the bay and the great steamship 
churning out to sea. He was in New York; and he sensed 
to his last finger tip the snap and dash of the Western 
Hemisphere’s metropolis, 

It was not, however, until he had given his name to 
the girl across the polished information desk and had 
been ushered into the private office of the head of the 
firm that he felt the height of the intensity of action he 
had been sensing since he had first entered the rushing 
crowds of that hurrying city. 

Henry J. Staver was the briskest, snappiest young man 
Mr. Tyler had ever seen. His voice was snappy, his clothes 
were snappy, and his black eyes, striking you, transfixed 
you like a beetle on a pin, 

How are you?” Mr. Staver exclaimed. “Sit down. 
Glad to see you!” And he pierced Mr. Tyler with his 
harp black eye 

He then asked him a number of penetrating questions 
especially about the Liberty Bond-selling campaign—the 
answers to which seemed to satisfy him, though Mr. 
Tyler was not at his best in making them. 

‘You sold a good bunch, as I get you,” his questioner 
then inquired of him, still boring into him with his eyes 
‘to younger men?” 

“*Well—yes,”’ admitted young Mr. Tyler, very doubtful 
whether this would be considered an advantage or not. 

‘In small lots?” continued his cross-questioner. 

‘Well, yes,”” admitted the young applicant, now less 
and less hopeful of being found acceptable for the position. 

But in this he was mistaken. 

‘All right!"’ said Mr. Staver suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. “You'll do.” 

And right there on the spot he offered him a position 
the agency, which had not been filled, for selling the 
firm’s securities in the section of the state where Mr. Tyler 
lived : 

“We are willing to take a chance on you if you are on 
us,’ snapped out Mr, Staver. “But we shall want you 
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to begin right now 
right away on our new selling ¢ 

Young Mr. Tyler knew, of course, the quickness and 
address with which all business was dispatched in New 
was astonished at the few words and short 
appraisal required for this transaction. 
to him, even though, as Mr. Staver showed him, his firm 
was pressed for time, upon the eve of what he termed 
a whirlwind selling campaign. 

He was even more astonished, though naturally he did 
it, when Mr. Staver drove on and made his 
financial proposition, and named the salary or, rather, the 
commissions he would 


It was a revelation 


make if he were in 


a hustler. It was a 


By mmeye Kibbe Turner very. large sum—an 


amount larger, in- 


WESTON TAYLOR deed, than the presi- 


dent of the bank where 
young Mr. Tyler was 
employed was reported to be receiving for his serv- 
ices. And it was not surprising that, at first, Mr. 

Tyler should be somewhat skeptical; for he was 

not a child in business matters, even though he had 

lived, up to date, in a small provincial city. He had 
seen security salesmen come in ‘and out of the bank 
and even had some slight acquaintance with the 
figures of the stock market, which he quite often 
like many other young men in his line—read over 
in the New York morning paper, interested, though 
not yet able to invest. 

“What is it—this proposition you are bringing 
out? And how can I be sure—or you either,” he 
asked, reddening slightly—‘‘that I can sell any such 
amount?” 

At that Mr Staver smiled a hard snappy smile. 
“T’ll show you that,” he said. “Quick and easy!’’ 
And, reaching into his drawer, he took out a blue 
stock certificate. 

“This,” said Henry J. Staver, standing up the blue 
certificate upon the desk so that young Mr. Tyler 
could see it plainly, “is what we’ve got. Interna- 
tional Manganese. Manganese!”’ 

And briefly, in sharp businesslike tones, he gave 
the statistics of manganese production, the profits 
from good manganese mines, and the fabulous for- 
tunes that had unquestionably been taken from them 
in the past. 

““Now then,” said Mr. Staver tersely, “that’s what 
we say! What you want to know—these days—is 
what we do. I'll show you what we do. We hold 
five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of this stock 
for our own account—one-half of the whole issue. 
Every dollar we can rake, scrape or borrow,” he said, 
now marking out each word with the blue certificate 
in his hands, ‘“‘has gone into this issue for our own 
account. That shows you one thing, anyhow—what 
we think of it ourselves!” 

He outlined rather sharply the difference between 
security houses that believed in and held their own 
securities and those who do not. 

“But now!” exclaimed Mr. Staver, and he now 
leveled the blue certificate at Mr. Ty ler like a re- 
volver. “‘What we believe—or do, either—isn’t bind- 
ing on you or anybody else these days who is anyway 
wise. You asked mea question. You asked me how | 
knew you could sell this stock. I'll show ypu. 

“No; I won’t!” said Mr. Staver, changing his 
mind. “I'll let you show yourself.” 

And, dropping for the instant his blue certificate, 
he reached over on his desk and took up and handed 
to young Mr. Tyler the morning paper. 

““Open it,” he said, “‘to the fourth from the last 
page. There! Now find the column of the New York 
Curb. And now, running your finger down about a 
dozen lines, what do you see?”’ 

“International Manganese, you mean?” said 
Teddy Tyler, reading. 

“At what price at yesterday’s closing?”’ re- 
turned Mr. Staver. 

“One and one-sixteenth,” read Mr. Tyler. 

“Our price to our customers,” announced 
Mr. Staver, “right now, and to the end of 
their allotment—five hundred thousand 
shares—is one dollar a share.” 

“‘But how—how is that possible? How 
can you do that?” exclaimed young Mr. 

Tyler, much puzzled, studying him hard. 

‘I'll tell you how,” responded his com- 
panion in his sharp, snappy, definite voice. 
“For two reasons: In the first place, it is 
not usual but not unheard of for Broad 
Street to anticipate by a fraction the rise 
in a stock if it thinks especially well of it before it is all 
issued. In the second place, it is perfectly well known on 
the Street what our plans are for this stock, and how 
they will hold it off the market.’ 

And he then outlined what these plans were. 

“‘One-half—all we can handle,” he said—‘‘ we lay aside 
for ourselves. One-half, five hundred thousand shares, we 
lay aside as a fund—an insurance fund for the future.” 

“An insurance fund?” inquired his hearer, and watched 
him very closely. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Staver; and again he leveled the blue 
certificate at the other. ‘Do you realize,” he asked 
sharply, ‘‘what has happened in this country in the last 
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two years. Through the education of these Liberty Bond 
campaigns? Do you realize that in this country there are 
millions of new investors? And do you realize that from 
now on all the younger generation in the United States 
will be customers for investments?” 

“Sure!” replied Teddy Tyler, who now thought he 
could see where the other was going. 

“Now then,” the speaker went on briskly, “if we’re 
going to sell this security—if we are to get outside money 
into it anyway—what’s the best business for us? To 
dump it all on the stock market at a few cents’ profit a 
share, if we could even get that for it all?—which is more 
than doubtful! Or to take it and spread it round as 
widely as we can among the young men—the investors of 
the future? Show them a big profit—and insure our busi- 
ness for all time! We believe the last. Are we right?” 

“Sure!” said the young applicant for a position quite 
warmly; for he now saw quite plainly both the idea and 
where he himself might fit into it. 

“But now,” said Mr. Staver, leaving that and driving 
forward on the main argument—‘‘now about your point. 
We don’t have to peddle this stock. You can see that 
yourself. We don’t have to beg or wheedle or bunko any 
customer into buying it. You see that?” 

“Sure!’’ assented Teddy Tyler. 

“But,” said Mr. Staver, and now he held his hearer once 
more transfixed upon his eyes, “for just that same reason 
we require of our salesmen two things in the beginning. 
Two things!” said Mr. Staver sharply; and dropping the 
certificate for the moment, he now held up two fingers. 
“Now listen, if you want to come with us. Every salesman 
we take must sign a written agreement on two points be- 
fore he comes with us to sell International Manganese. 

“The first is,” continued Mr. Staver with a strong clear 
emphasis on each word, ‘“‘that he will make no promise of 
any kind to a customer concerning the future selling value 
of this stock. We don't have to sell our stocks that way. 
We leave that for the fakers,’”’ he said, and 
stopped a moment and picked up the stock 
certificate again. ‘‘You know all about 


that old game—the fake stock that will An 
certainly go up every other Tuesday morn- 
ing.” 


“Sure!” said young Mr. Tyler, who himself had 
had circulars from promoters in his time. 

“That’s what we don’t want and we won’t have!” said 
Mr. Staver in his hard definite voice. ‘‘And, more than 
that, we lean over backward; we won’t even have any 
salesman of ours tell them that this stock is listed on 
the Stock Exchange to help himself to sell the stock. 
That’s in the agreement, too, you understand.” 

“Sure!’”’ said Teddy Tyler, though he thought at the 
time the condition was pretty strict—unnecessarily hard 
on the salesman. 

But Mr. Staver went right on, giving’him his reasons. 

“No,” he repeated—‘‘not even to say it’s listed! For 
we propose to sell this stock on its merits; to make friends 
for ourselves in the long run; to insure our future by show- 
ing our customers a big profit. Not to have it dumped 
back on the market for the fraction of a point by a few 
wise boys who think they’re cute—to everybody’s loss; 
their own and ours. They’ll hear about it soon enough— 
that kind—as it is,’”’ added Mr. Staver. 

“Sure!” said Teddy Tyler, seeing plainly now. 

It was a stiff rule, all right. But he liked this fellow; 
he was his style—square, but wise too; sharp as they 
made them. 

“‘ And the second argument for every salesman— in black 
and white,” went on Mr. Staver clearly, “‘for the same 
reason, is this: No salesman of ours—while he’s with us 
can buy or sell this stock on his own account. 
If we want to feed the stock market we can 
feed it ourselves, direct. We aren’t in the 
business of carrying stock for either agents 
or customers who get the idea they 
can make themselves millionaires by 
scalping the market at our expense. 
Is that sense or not?”’ 

“Sure, it is!’”’ said Teddy Tyler. 
He could see that plainly enough 
from their standpoint. And he could 
see other things too now. That stock, 
that blue certificate in the young 
banker’s hands, must be good—in their 
opinion anyway. What better guar- 
anty could they give than their own 
personal holdings, the relatively small 
amount they would sell on any terms, 
and the absolutely ironclad rules that 
bound their salesmen from using ille- 
gitimate or even what could be con- 
sidered perfectly legitimate methods 

of selling? 

But he could see and understand now still 
more than that. The salary or commissions 
he had been offered no longer appeared to him 
impossibly large, but even relatively small; 
for he saw now, for the first time—from this 


“Of Course That's Just 
as You Say, Mother, 
Onty You Couldn't Lose. 
For You Can See in Black and White What it Sells for Above a Dolliar"’ 


man not so many years older than himself—what great 
prizes, what tremendous opportunities for money-making 
must come, here in the metropolis, to a young man with a 
first-hand inside knowledge of stocks and the security 
market. 

“Now then!” said Henry J. Staver, breaking in sharply 
on his thoughts. ‘‘How about you? Are you ready to 
come with us on these terms—or aren’t you?” 

“Sure I am!”’ said Teddy Tyler, acting at once and 
burning all his bridges behind him. 

“Good!” said Mr. Staver, pushing a button sharply, 
and now rising to his feet. ‘‘ You come in here at three this 
afternoon, and we'll start you in our school, teaching you 
the selling game.”’ 

And, getting up and laying the blue certificate on his 
desk, he bade Mr. Tyler good-by until that time. 


In the school for security salesmen, which he attended 
for the full week following, Teddy Tyler was given, with a 
number of others, the fundamentals of salesmanship and 
the special values shown in the security he wg about to 
sell. The fundamentals of good salesmanship, @they were 
taught him there, were three: first, absolu@ honesty; 
second, absolute belief in your security; and third, abso- 
lutely accurate statement, without exaggeration, so the 
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customer could never come back on you in any way for 
misrepresentation. 

You were told and retold to stick closely to these rules. 
Then, after that, you were drilled thoroughly in the special 
merits of International Manganese—until a blind man 
could see that, whatever else they were, these people were 
strictly on the level, believed in their security entirely, and 
were determined it should be distributed on its merits only 

Below the school, some little distance off, he could see 
and hear, whenever the windows were raised at all, the 
rough bedlam of the Curb Market down the vista of the 
rightly named Broad Street. Several times, with the other 
students in the school, he went to its borders and listened, 
without any very clear understanding, to its frenzies. 

A number of times he walked through Wall Street; and 
once he looked down upon the floor of the great Stock 
Exchange. Yet he carried away little that he remembered 
of the financial operations of the metropolis beyond what 
was drilled into him concerning the value of his own se- 
curity. 

This he learned backward and forward by heart, 
until he felt that no one could tell him much which was 
fundamental about the prospects of I. M. 

In addition to this he made a number of friends, both 
among the others studying with him and in the office force; 
for Teddy Tyler—as everyone in his own town would have 
testified —was naturally social, had an open, communica- 
tive and engaging way with him, and promptly and easily 
made friends with young people of both sexes. 

New York was no exception. Many of the neatly 
dressed stenographers found time from their mad rush of 
typewriting to smile at him as he came into the office. 
And the head stenographer and private secretary—to 

whom Mr. Staver had introduced him on his first 
employment, and with whom he felt quite well ac- 
quainted—pleased him very much by her friendli- 

ness and her statement that he certainly 


~ had all the qualities of a natural salesman. 


It was in the last of his week—on the 
very day, in fact, when his course was 
ended—that he overheard by sheer ac 
et cident the first conversation concerning 
the color of stock certificates; which, 
though of little meaning to him at the 
time, he remembered long afterward. 

He had gone back, as it chanced, into 
the schoolroom, searching for his foun- 
tain pen, which he thought he might have 
left there, when his attention was caught 
nm and held by the sound of high voices, 
* evidently raised in angry argument, 

Listening~as he could not help deine 
he heard that one voice was Henry J. Stav- 
er’s, while the other he recognized as that 
of a certain older salesman to whom he had 
that day been introduced, as one who had 
formerly sold stock in his own territory. 

And he then at once recalled that the last 
window in the schoolroom must open next in 
the wall to the one from the private otfice of 
the head of the firm; and that he was listen- 
ing to the castigation and discharge of an 

employee—a scene in which he was not 


A 


unnaturally interested, especially as there 


¢ was an unconfirmed suspicion in his 
mind that this man was being discharged 
possibly that he himself might take ‘ 


his territory. 

The voice of the employer was 
sharp—not to say brutally harsh. He 
was charging the other, it appeared, 
with conduct concerning the use of 
funds and the pulling down of draw 
ing accounts from his own and other 
firms which he had no hesitation in 
calling criminal. 

“How many houses do you think 
you can work for at the same time?" 
inquired Mr. Staver. 


“How many kids have you got now 

in your kindergarten?”’ responded the 

other in an insolent voice, quite evidenth 

none the clearer for the influence of liquor 

“Enough, anyhow, to sell them more stock 

than all the poor bums I’m Ik tting go!” re- 
torted Mr. Staver caustically. 

“Stock, huh!” ir juire d the clouded voice 

of the other. ‘‘What kind blue or pint ome 

And at that there was a sound as of chairs 


vairs 
yg, and of the 


r and more 


being pushed back and men 
51} 

voice of Henry J. Staver, 

menacing than ever before. 





‘Say that again—anywhere,”’ he said —“‘if 
you want to look all round the inside of a jail!” 
And then there was silence, followed by the 


sounds of uneven steps and a door closing. After 


a short interval young Mr. Tyler, not having 
Continued on Page 103) 
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Once Upon a Time—By Emerson Hough 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


FT VWO very simple and di- 
rect young men, agents 

-of a certain country 
called America, once upon a 
time tarted west across this 
continent on the greatest ex- 
ploring expedition the world 
has ever known. “They passed 
their first winter on the trail 
in what is now known as 
North Dakota. At that time 
the North Dakota legislature 
was not in session and the 
Nonpartisan League was not 
yet organized. At Butte, 
Montana—or where Butte 
later was to be—they noted 
no I, W. W. as they passed by 
in high summer of the follow- 
ing year. At the mouth of the 
Columbia River, in a state 
named after a certain man 
once well known—to wit, G. 
Washington—there were at 
that time no radical socialists 
and no plotters against the 
foundations of their govern- 
ment. Had these things then 
been in existence it is possible 
that Meriwether Lewis, a 
bold though melancholy man 
who feared nothing in the 
world, might have turned to 
his red-headed and sanguine 
friend, William Clark, and 
said: ‘* Will, what’s the use?”’ 

And that red-headed and 
sanguine young man, had he 
been able to foresee the later 
development in that great 
country through which they 
were passing, might perhaps 
have nodded and said: ‘‘ Let’s 
go back home.” 

Lewis and Clark, great in- 
dividualistsand great soldiers, 
who found us an immeasur 
ably valuable empire at an 
expense of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, could never 
from any horizon within their 
power have foreseen the day 
when America could surrender 
even in part to the proposi 
tion that all men are alike 
and that they exist as masses 
in which one unit is precisely 
equal to each other.unit. Had 
these two fighting men known 
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that they were asked to find 
a country for I. W. W 
Bolsheviki and state social 
ists, in all likelihood they would have declined the job. 
But once upon a time the new and splendid country 
which lay west of the Missouri River was indeed a land of 
individual opportunity. You did not even need in those 
days to get a surveyor to lay out your land for you after 
you found it. You found it where you liked and settled on 
it because you did like it, and when you tired of the sort of 
corn your land was raising you could trek a hundred miles 
west and get a new farm, if you wanted one. You even 
could make a living and not own any farm at all. The miost 
beautiful and the most hopeful land in all the world lay on 
ahead. We did not live soft in those day 3; did not dodge 
hardships; had no housemaids or chauffeurs or gardeners 
or waiters to trouble us; had no so-called American stand- 
ird of living; lacked a lot of the social, business and polit- 
ical bluff and bunk which we accept as matter of course 
to-day. And that was our land of men and our day of men. 
Into this new empire of the unknown there ran three 
natural highways—the three roads which directed all 
westbound travel in those days. The first and greatest of 
these was the highway of adventure and romance which 
carried the fur trade up the Missouri River. Note, if you 
please, that men first went into that upper country in 
earch of raw resources. They were not planting anything; 
they were not trafficking in any manufactured article in 
return for cash or for some ether manufactured article. 
They had the idea which has made most of our great 


The Trader Knew the Ways of His Customer. 
as Though He Had All the Time in the Worid —and So He Had 


American fortunes. Before buffalo robes became worth 
handling, beaver fur was a thing much in the minds of all 
merchants. Men—as vain as women ever were—must 
then have their beaver hats. The head of the Missouri was 
the greatest beaver country in the world, and there a man 
might reap what he had not sowed. Bold and eager men 
hurried out in search of sudden wealth. 

The men who made our vanguard then, bold and rude as 
they appear, were the founders of what we may call the 
true American character. They were merchants, that is 
true, but not merchants as we now understand the term. 
That early merchandising meant an enormous personal 
risk. The traffic in goods, where some other man has taken 
the risk, where there is something concrete and objective in 
hand and on the counter—that is an entirely different 
proposition from the wild trade of the old Missouri. 

The days of the development of the Missouri River raw- 
resource trail and that up the Arkansas, the trail of the 
manufactured article, to some extent coincided, though 
the Missouri River highway long outlived that up the 
Arkansas. Between the two lay the third great road—up 
the Platte Valley—and that way ran the Oregon Trail 
which, for a time used by explorers and hunters, soon was 
to become the great westbound path of the man in search 
of a home, the man who used the plow and not the rifle 
and the steel trap. That ultimately became the trail of the 
tiller of the soil. None of these first farmers foresaw the 


He Did Not Start in at Once to Do Business. He Acted 
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day when wheat would sell for 
an upset price of two dollars 
and twenty cents a bushel. 
It was the mere blind instinct 
of more land or easier hunt- 
ing or different scenes which 
led them west. 

So far at least we have our 
three great natural roads— 
the road of fur and adventure; 
the road of calico and jeans; 
and between these two the 
road of corn and oats. As to 
the development along any 
one of these natural roads, it 
all of course was a matter of 
transportation. There is 
nothing more curious and in- 
teresting than the tale of the 
development of transporta- 
tion in its effect upon the 
history of America. 

For fifty years we went 
downstream. For fifty years 
we went upstream. For fifty 
years we have gone directly 
across the waterways. Spain 
was our first trade neighbor. 
We floated pumpkins and 
whisky down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi to New Orleans 
in broadhorn flatboats. Our 
first trans-Appalachian set- 
tlers came down the Ohio, the 
Tennessee, the Kentucky 
it was easy to go west at that 
time. If you put a boat on a 
river you could not go any- 
where else. Getting back 
home again was a different 
thing. When a young married 
couple left North Carolina 
or Virginia it was good-by 
and good night. Kentucky 
was farther off than Australia 
is to-day. 

But when it came to get- 
ting beyond the Mississippi 
Valley—that was quite a dif- 
ferent thing. Not everyone 
could thence easily go west. 
Families and household goods 
certainly could not, because 
the upstream travel meant 
cutting down everything to 
the last ounce. Men got up 
the Missouri River by sail, 
cordelle, pole and paddle. It 
was easy to bring the fur down 
the stream when you had it, 
but to get up the river for two 
thousand miles, straining in a 
tracking collar or poling from bar to bar along the shore, 
was something that required the stuff of real manhood and 
good rewards to enlist it. It was a wild and bold crew who 
took on the fur trade a hundred years ago in a wild and 
bold day, a wild and bold country. Do not say that these 
things are gone. They still live in the buried blood of 
America. We are not the worse for them. They are at the 
base of the wild, restless, dominant American character. 
Then we could work. Then we learned to laugh. 

When the time of the railroads came, when we no longer 
had to figure out our roads along the hogbacks or rivers, no 
longer had to puzzle over the best fords of the Platte, the 
Blue and the Arkansas—then we had no more use for our 
old paths. We chucked all those things and the stories of 
all those things into the ash can of our memories, just as 
your family threw away the old brass candlesticks which 
to-day you dig out of antique stores at five dollars apiece. 
To go back into the stories of those days is combing over 
the ash can of America. But what finds we sometimes 
make in work of that sort! Suppose we find a country? 
Suppose we find America? Suppose we find—if not a League 
of Nations—at least a league of blood? 

If my American boy knew nothing else he should know 
about those paths, those days, the motives under them. 

‘“‘What time we traded orpiment among the savages,” 
it was all upstream. No labor unions, no eight-hour day— 
each man for himself and the strong and shrewd to win. 
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It was a day of superb vitality. No doctors in those days 
to tell you that you ought not to eat meat. There was 
nothing else to eat. Out among the Sioux, the Blackfeet, 
the Crows, we traded orpiment for beaver and we were 
men—womanless, dead broke, homeless but hopeful men. 

The blood of the old fur trade was wholly American 
in large degree originally English, Scotch-Irish, a little 
French, just a touch of Spanish in the earlier days. Such 
as we were, we were halted at the Mississippi River at the 
end of our first lap, the down-stream phase of our trans- 
portation, at the time when Lewis and Clark came back 
and told us about the headwaters of the Missouri. Then 
bold men started up the stream by keelboat and cordelle. 

Let us retain only the brave picture of that marvelous 
unknown region, and the theories of the three natural 
highways leading out into it. Dates are deadly. Only 
school-teachers remember dates and they are paid to do so. 
We do not need very many dates to get a good idea of the 
early Western country. Indeed I sometimes think that 
there is but one date that is truly epochal at that stage of 
our history, and I always thought that any man who under- 
stood that date knew his country’s history. It does not 
mark the rise into power of any political party; nor does it 
set the beginning or the end of any of our wars. But in the 
year 1836 there came back across the plains the news of the 
Alamo fight, in which Colonel Travis, Davy Crockett, 
Colonel Bowie and a hundred and fifty other staunch 
Americans were killed by Mexicans. That of course meant 
war and a vast sweep westward. But after all that is not 
the great and significant event of the year 1836. The glory 
of the Alamo is no mightier thing than one simple little 
trade invention—and it was only an invention by a stay- 
at-home of something “just as good.” 

It is the little things which sometimes are epochal. In 
1836 someone at the eastern edge of the world discovered 
a process for the making of hats out of silk instead of 
beaver fur. In 1836, therefore, word went out all over the 
plains, all along the upper arteries of the Missouri and its 
tributaries that the hunters and trappers must come back 
and go to farming. There was no mountain rendezvous 
after that. Beaver would not again be worth ten dollars 
a pound. 

Therefore, if we can remember the date of 1836 and 
these three great trails into the wild west of America, we 
shall have a lasting and significant perspective on the 
history of our country. Six years after that date Parkman 
was writing about the Oregon Trail; and at that time men 
were going west with women on the front seat and the 
plow beam sticking out of the wagon at the side. We had 













all laid aside our fringed hunting shirts and leggings and 
were wearing pants—not yet called trousers. 

What profit could a man really make in the fur trade 
and how did he make it? The history of the fur trade has 
been done scores of times from scores of angles by all man- 
ner of writers, but the easiest and most comprehensive idea 
of the Homeric era can be obtained from Gen. Hiram 
Chittenden’s monumental work, The History of the Amer- 
ican Fur Trade of the Far West. General Chittenden—a 
compiler and not a first-hand observer —lacks the strangely 
graphic quality of Gregg, but he has’an-army engineer’s 
painstaking thoroughness; and you have also his splendid 
and extraordinary map to show you at a glance how the 
early Americans traveled west over the three natural trails 
of the valleys. On this map you can study out the situa- 
tions of all the old citadels of our first raw resources, and 
see how each of the three great western trails began and 
grew. 

Secretary of War Cass in 1831 asked Thomas Forsyth, of 
St. Louis, to tell him about the fur trade, which the latter 
did in a letter of semiofficial sort which may be abridged: 
“The articles of merchandise which the tradets take with 
them to the Indian country are as follows, viz., blankets 
3 points, 24, 2, 114, 1; common blue stroud; ditto red; 
blue cloth; scarlet ditto; calicoes; domestic cottons; 
rifles and shotguns, gunpowder, flints and lead; knives of 
different kinds; looking glasses; vermillion and verdigris; 
copper, brass and tin kettles; beaver and muskrat traps; 
fine and common bridles and spurs; silver works; needles 
and thread; wampum; horses; tomahawks and half axes, 
etc. An Indian takes on credit from a trader in the autumn 





A 3-point blanket at $10.00 
A rifle gun 10.00 
A pound of gunpowder ; 1.00 
Total Indian dollars : ha $44.00 
The 3-point blanket will cost in England say 15 shillings per pair 
1 blanket at 100 per cent is equal to . $ 3.52 
A rifle gun costs in this place from $12 to 13.00 
A pound of gunpowder , atte x”) 
d1642 
Add 25 per cent for expense . aete { 
$20.00 
“er 


rherefore, according to this calculation— which I know 
is correct—if the Indian pays all his debts the trader is a 
gainer of more than 100 per cent each year. But it must 
be here observed that the trader takes for a dollar a large 
buckskin which may weigh six pounds, or two doeskins, 











At That Time Men Were Going Wes: With Women on 





the Front Seat and the Plow Beam Sticking Out of the Wagon at the Side 
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four muskrats, four or five raccoons; or he allows the 
Indian three dollars for an otter skin, or two dollars a 
pound for beaver. And in my opinion the dollar which the 
trader receives of the Indian is not estimated too high at 


125 cents, and perhaps in some instances at 150 cents 

‘In the spring the trader lowers his price on all goods, 
and will sell a 3-point blanket for five dollars and other 
articles in proportion as he receives the furs down in pay- 
ment. And as the Indians always reserve the finest and 
best furs for the spring trade, in the autumn of every year 
the trader carefully avoids giving credit to the Indians on 
any costly article, such as silver works, wampum, scarlet 
cloth, fine bridles, ete., unless it be to an Indian who, he 
knows, will pay all his debt; in which case he will allow 
the Indian on credit everything he wishes. Traders always 
prefer giving on credit gunpowder, flints, lead, knives, 
tomahawks, hoes, domestic cottons, etc., which they do at 
the rate of 300 or 400 per cent, ar d if one-fourth of the 
prices of those articles be paid the trader is amply paid. 

‘“*General Ashley was nearly one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in debt, as I have been informed, since which he has 
paid off all his debts and has now an independent fortune 
Perhaps it would not be exceeding the truth to say that 
half a million of dollars in furs are now annually brought 
down the Missouri River that formerly went to Hudson's 
Bay; and it is the enterprising spirit of General Ashley 
which has occasioned the change of this channel of trade.”’ 

Forsyth wrote in 1831 and General Ashley did not begin 
his own career until 1822. At that time he advertised for 
“fone hundred enterprising young men to ascend the 
Missouri River to its sour 2, there to be employed for one, 
two or three years.”’ He got about him a body of good men 
and his company as formed became known as The Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company: one of the most important of the 
many concerns which traded in beaver 

Ashley was especially fortunate in his lieutenants—such 
men as Sublette, Jackson, Fitzpatrick, Smith, Henry and 
others of those who, under one or other firm name, con- 
tinued in the trade long after Ashley himself had left it. 
With this concern later on were identified such picturesque 
figures as Jim Bridger, who would have been the greatest 
liar in the world had it not been for the mulatto Jim Beck- 
wourth, who really never told the truth at all so far as is 
known, 

General Ashley started in the boat trade up the Mis- 
souri River, as had all his predecessors. Of these the most 
immediate competitor he had was the Missouri Fur Com 
pany, which included most of the leading merchants of 

(Continued on Page 46 
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Case Number Three: Tutt vs. the “Spring Fret” 


i t t t 4 
j | , up hi 
, k P 
t ‘ 
"AVE ou seen ‘76 Fed.’ anywhere, Mr. Tutt?”’ 
inquired Tutt, appearing suddenly in the doorway 
- of his partner’s office, 
Mr. Tutt looked up from Page 364 of the opinion he was 
perusing in “The United States vs. One Hundred and 


Thirty-two Packages of Spirituous Liquors and Wines.” 
“Got it here in front of me,” he answered shortly. 
“What do you want it for?” 


Tutt looked over hi houlder. 
‘That's a grand name for a case, isn’t it? ‘Packages of 
Wines!’”’ he chuckled. ‘‘I made a note once of a matter 


entitled ‘United States vs. Forty-three Cases of Frozen 
Eggs’; and of another called ‘United States vs. One Feather 
Mattre ind One Hundred and Fifty Pounds of Butter’ 

ts, if I remember correctly. 
lent case we had — Bump against 


along in 197 Federal Repor 
And you recall that acer 
>o» 


the Railroad 


You can't tell me anything about names,”’-remarked 


Mr. Tutt ‘I once tried a divorce action, Fuss against 
Fuss; and another, Love against Love. Do you really 
want this book?” 


“Not if you are using it,” replied Tutt. “I just 
wunted to show an authority to Mr. Sorg, the president of 
the Fat and Skinny Club. You know our application 
for a certificate of incorporation was denied yesterday by 
Justice MeAlpin.” 

“No, I didn’t know it,” returned Mr. Tutt. “Why?” 

“Here's his memorandum in the Law Journal,” an- 
swered his partner. Read it for yourself’’: 

Matter of Fat and Skinny Club, Ine. This is an applica- 
tion for approval of a certificate of incorporation as a 
membership corporation. The stated purposes are to pro- 
mote and encourage social intercourse and good fellowship 
and to advance the interests of the community. The name 
elected is the Fat and Skinny Club. If this be the most 
appropriate name descriptive of its membership it is better 
that it remain unincorporated, Application denied. 

“Now who says the law isn’t the perfection of common 
sense?"’ ruminated Mr. Tutt. “Its general principles 
are magnificent.’’ 

“And yet,” mused 
Tutt, ‘only last week 
Judge McAlpin 
granted the petitionof 
one Solomon Swack- 
hamer to change his 
name to Phillips 
Brooks Vanderbilt. Is 
that right? Is that 
justice? Is it equity t 
i ask you!— when he 
turns down the Fat 
and Skinnies?”’ 

‘Oh, yes it is,” re- 
torted Mr. Tutt. 
“When you con ider 
that Mr.Swackhamer 
could have assumed 
the appe lation of P. 
B. Vanderbilt or any 
other name he chose 
without asking the 
court's permission at 
Ra 

“What!’’ protested 
Tutt incredulously. 

“That's the law,” 
returned the senior 
partner. “A man can 
call himself what he 
chooses and change 
his name as often as 
he likes—so long, of 
course, as he doesn't 
do it to defraud. The 
mere fact that a 
statute likewise gives 
him the right toapply 
to the courts to ac- 
complish the same 
result makes no dif- 
ference,” 





“Of course it might make him feel a little more com- 
fortable about it to do it that way,’’ suggested Tutt. ‘‘ Do 
you know, as long as I’ve practiced law in this town I’ve 
always assumed that one had to get permission to change 
one’s name.” 

“You've learned something,” said Mr. Tutt suavely. 
“T hope you will put it to good account. Here’s ‘76 Fed.’ 
Take it out and console the Fat and Skinny Club with it if 
you can.” 

Mr. Tutt surrendered the volume without apparent 
regret and Tutt retired to his own office and to the task of 
soothing the injured feelings of Mr. Sorg. 

A simple-minded little man was Tutt, for all his pro- 
fessional shrewdness and ingenuity. Like many a hero of 
the battlefield and of the bar, once inside the palings of his 
own fence he became modest, gentle, even timorous. For 
Abigail, his wife, had no illusions about him and did not 
affect to have any. To her neither Tutt nor Mr. Tutt was 
any such great shakes. Had Tutt dared to let her know of 
many of the schemes which he devised for the profit or 
safety of his clients she would have thought less of him 
still; in fact, she might have parted with him forever. Ina 
sense Mrs. Tutt was an exacting woman. Though she 
somewhat reluctantly consented to view the hours from 
nine A.M. to five P.M. in her husband’s day as belonging to 
the law, she emphatically regarded the rest of the twenty- 
four hours as belonging to her. The law may be, as Judge 
Holmes has called it, “‘a jealous mistress,’’ but in the case of 
Tutt it was not nearly so jealous as his wife. So Tutt was 
compelled to walk the straight-and-narrow path whether 
he liked it or not. On the whole he liked it well enough, 
but there were times—usually in the spring —when without 
being conscious of what was the matter with him he 
mourned his lost youth. For Tutt was only forty-eight 
and he had had a grandfather who had lived strenuously 
to upward of twice that age. He was vigorous, sprightly, 
bright-eyed and as hard as nails, even if somewhat resem- 
bling in his contours the late Mr. Pickwick. Mrs. Tutt 
was tall, spare, capable and sardonic. She made Tutt 
comfortable, but she no longer appealed to his sense of 
romance. Stillshe held him. As the playwright hath said: 
“Tt isn’t good looks they want, but good nature; if a warm 
welcome won't hold them, cold cream won't.” 

However, Tutt got neither looks nor cold cream. His 
welcome, in fact, was warm only if he stayed out too late, 
and then the later the warmer. His relationship to his 
wife was prosaic, respectful. 
In his heart of hearts he 
occasionally thought of her 
as exceedingly unattractive. 
In a word Mrs. Tutt per- 
formed her wifely functions 
in a purely matter-of-fact 
way. Anything else would 
have seemed to her unseem- 
ly. She dressed in a manner 

that would have 
been regarded as 




















“I Mean to Imply That No Man is Too Wise to be Made a Foot Of by Some Woman"* 


conservative even on Beacon Hill. She had no intention 
of making an old fool of herself or of letting him be one 
either. When people had been married thirty years they 
could take some things for granted. Few persons there- 
fore had ever observed Mr. Tutt in the act of caressing 
Mrs. Tutt; and there were those who said that he never 
had. Frankly, she was a trifle forbidding; superficially 
not the sort of person to excite a great deal of sentiment; 
and occasionally, as we have hinted, in the spring Tutt 
yearned for a little sentiment. 

He did his yearning, however, entirely on the side and 
within those hours consecrated to the law. In his wife’s 
society he yearned not at all. In her company he carefully 
kept his thoughts and his language inside the innermost 
circle of decorum. At home his talk was entirely ‘‘ Yea, 
yea,”’ and “‘ Nay, nay,” and dealt principally with politics 
and the feminist movement, in which Abigail was deeply 
interested. 

And by this we do not mean to suggest that at other 
times or places Tutt was anything but conventionally 
proper. He was not. He only yearned to be, well knowing 
that he was deficient in courage if not in everything 
else. 

But habit or no habit, likely or unlikely, Mrs. Tutt had 
no intention of taking any chances so far as Tutt was con- 
cerned. If he did not reach home precisely at six explana- 
tions were in order, and if he came in half an hour later he 
had to demonstrate his integrity beyond a reasonable 
doubt according to the established rules of evidence. 

Perhaps Mrs. Tutt did wisely to hold Tutt thus in leash 
considering the character of many of the firm’s clients. 
For it was quite impossible to conceal the nature of the 
practice of Tutt & Tutt; much of which figured flam- 
boyantly in the newspapers. Some women would have 
taken it for granted under like circumstances that their 
husbands had acquired a touch at least of the wisdom of 
the serpent even if they remained quite harmless. Abigail 
countenanced no thought of any demoralization in her 
spouse. To her he was like the artist who smears himself 
and his smock with paint while in his studio, but appears 
at dinner in spotless linen without even a whiff of benzine 
about him to suggest his occupation. So Tutt, though 
hand and glove in his office with the most notorious of the 
élite of Longacre Square, came home to supper with the 
naiveté and innocence of a theological student for whom an 
evening at a picture show is the height of dissipation. 

Yet Tutt was no more of a Doctor Jekyl and Mr. Hyde 
than most of us. Merely, his daily transition was a little 
more abrupt. And when all is said and done most of the 
devices invented by his fertile little brain to further the 
interests of his clients were no more worthy of condemna- 
tion than those put forward by far higher-priced and much 
more celebrated attorneys. 

Not that Mrs. Tutt was blind to the dangers to which 
her husband by virtue of his occupation was exposed. Far 
from it. Indeed she made it her business to pay periodical 
visits to the office, ostensibly to see whether or not it 
was properly cleaned and the windows washed, but in 
reality—or at least so Tutt sus- 
pected—to find out whether the 
personnel was entirely suitable 
for a firm of their standing and 
particularly for a junior partner 
of his susceptibili- 
ties. 

But she never dis- 
covered anything to 
give her the slightest 
cause for alarm. The 
dramatis persone of 
the offices of Tutt & 
Tutt were character- 
istic of the firm, not 
one of their em- 
ployees—except Miss 
Sondheim, the 
tumultuous-haired 
lady stenographer 
being under forty 
years of age. Even 
Willie, the so-called 
office boy, was in 
point of fact a 
gargoyle-faced youth 
of something over 
fifty who, an embry- 
onic burglar who had 
been rescued in his 
teens from a life of 
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crime through the skill of Mr. Tutt, had remained faithful 
to him ever since as a sort of office Puck and personal 
Man Friday. 

When not engaged in running errands or fussing over his 
postage-stamp album William spent most of his time teas- 
ing old Scraggs, the clerk and scrivener, who, though his 
contemporary, looked decrepit enough to be his father. 
William was a prohibitionist, while Scraggs was an unsuc- 
cessful teetotaler. A faint odor of aleohol emanated from the 
cage in which he performed his labors and lent an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness to what might otherwise have seemed 
to Broadway clients an unsympathetic environment. 
Scraggs scorned William as a halfwit; William regarded 
Scraggs as a derelict, which in fact he was, though there 
were long annual periods during which he was as sober as a 
Kansas judge. The winds of March were apt, however, to 
take hold of him. Perhaps it was the spring in his case also. 

The backbone of the establishment was Miss Florence 
Wiggin. In every law office there is usually some one 
person who keeps 
the shop going. 
Sometimes it is a 
man. If so, he is 
probably a sub- 
limated stenog- 
rapher or law 
clerk who hav ing 
worked for years 
to get himself 
admitted to the 
bar finds, after 
achieving that 
ambition, that he 
has neither the 
ability nor the in- 
clination to brave 
the struggle fora 
liv elihood by 
himself. Per- 
chance as a youth 


ee Oe ee nt 


he has had visions 
of himself argu- 
ing test cases be- 
fore the Court of 
Appeals while the 
leaders of the bar 
hung upon his 
every word, of an 
office crowded 
with millionaire 
clients andservile 
employees, even 
as he is servile to 
the man for 
whom he labors 
for a miserly ten 
dollars a week. 
His ambition 
takes him by the 





hand and leads 
him to high 
places, from 
which he gazes 
down into the —— 
land of his future 
prosperity and 
greatness. The law seems a mysterious, alluring, fasci- 
nating profession, combining the romance of the drama 
with the gratifications of the intellect. He springs to 
answer his master’s bell; he sits up until all hours running 
down citations and making extracts from opinions; he 
rushes to court and answers the calendar and sometimes 
carries the lawyer’s brief case and attends him throughout 
a trial. Three years go by —five—and he finds that he is 
still doing the same thing. He is now a member of the 
bar, he has become the,managing clerk, he attends to 
fairly important matters, 2ngages the office force, superin- 
tends transfers of title, occasionally argues a motion. Five 
years more go by and perhaps his salary is raised a trifle 
more. Then one day he awakes to the realization that his 
future is to be only that of a trusted servitor. 

Perchance he is married and has a baby. The time has 
come for him to choose whether he will go forth and put his 
fortune to the test ‘‘to win or lose it all”’ or settle down 
into the position of faithful legal hired man. He is getting 
a bit bald, he has had one or two tussles with his bank 
about accidental overdrafts. The world looks pretty bleak 
outside and the big machine of the law goes grinding on, 
heartless, inevitable. Who is he to challenge the future? 
The old job is fairly easy; they can’t get on without him, 
they say; here is where he belongs; he knows his busi- 
ness—give him his thirty-five hundred a year and let him 
stay! 

That is Binks, or Calkins, or Shivers, or any one of those 
worried gray-haired men who sit in the outer office behind 
a desk strewn with papers and make sure that no mistakes 
have been made. To them every doubtful question of 
practice is referred and they answer instantly —sometimes 


wrongly, but always instantly. They know the last day for 
serving the demurrer in Bilbank against Terwilliger and 
whether or not you can tax a referee’s fee as a disbursement 
in a bill of costs; they are experts on the precise form for 
orders in matrimonial actions and the rule in regard to filing 
a summons and complaint in Oneida County; they stand 
between the members of the firm and disagreeable clients; 
they hire and discharge the office boys; they do every- 
thing from writing a brief for the Supreme Court of the 
United States down to making the contract with the win- 
dow cleaners; they are the only lawyers who really know 
anything, and they were once promising young men, who 
have found out at last that life and the Sunday-school 
books are very far apart; but they run the works and make 
the law a gentleman’s profession for the rest of us. They 
are always there. Others come, grow older, go away, but 
they remain. Many of them drink. All of which would 
be irrelevant, incompetent and immaterial if this were not 
a legal story. 











“I Have Indeed! If it is What You Call a Case for a Man to Promise to Marry a Woman and Then Refuse to Do So" 


Scraggs had been one of these, but he had also been one 
of those who drank, and now he was merely a bookkeeper. 
Miss Wiggin reigned in his stead. 

A woman and not a man kept Tutt & Tuft on the map. 
When this sort of thing occurs it is usually because the 
woman in question is the ablest and very likely also the 
best person in the outfit, and she assumes the control of 
affairs by a process of natural selection. Miss Wiggin was 
the cgnscience, if Mr. Tutt was the heart, of Tutt & Tutt. 
Nobody, unless it was Mr. Tutt, knew where she had come 
from or why she was, working if at all in only a semi- 
respectable law office. Without her! something dreadful 
would have happened to the general morale. Everybody 
recognized that fact. 

Her very appearance gave the place tone —neutral- 

ized the faint odor of alcohol from the cage. For in 
ruth she was a fine-looking woman. Had she been cos- 
tumed by a Fifth Avenue dressmaker and done her 
coiffure differently she would have been pretty. Because 
she drew her gray hair straight back from her low forehead 
and tied it in a knob on the back of her head, wore paper 
cuffs and a black dress, she looked nearer fifty than forty- 
one, which she was. Two hundred dollars would have 
taken twenty years off her apparent age—a year for every 
ten dollars; but she would not have looked a particle less 
a lady. 

Her duties were ambiguous. She was always the first to 
arrive at the office and was the only person permitted to 
open the firm mail outside of its members. She overlooked 
the books that Scraggs kept and sent out the bills. She 
kept the key to the cash box and had charge of the safe. 
She made the entries in the docket and performed most of 


the duties of a regular managing clerk. She had been 
admitted to the bar. She checked up the charge account 
and on Saturdays paid off the office force. In addition t 
all these things she occasionally took a hand at a brief, 
drew most of the pleadings, and kept track of everything 
that was done in the various cases 
But her chief function, one which made her invaluable, 
was that of receiving the clients who came to the office, and 
in the first instance ascertaining just what their trouble 
were; and she was so sympathetic and at the same time so 
sensible that many a stranger who casually drifted in and 
would otherwise just as casually have drifted out again 
remained a permanent fixture in the firm’s clientele 
Scraggs and William adored her in spite of her being an 
utter enigma to them. She was quiet but businesslike, of 
few words but with a latent sense of humor that not 
infrequently broke through the surface of her gravity, and 
she proceeded upon the excellent postulate that everyone 
with whom she came in contact was actuated by the 
highest sense ol 


honor. She acted 





a a piritual 
tonic to both Mr 
Tutt and Tutt 
especially to the 
latter, who was 
the more in need 
of it. If they 
were ever tempted 
to tray acre 
Lhe li { of pr fe 
ional rectitude 
her simple a 
imption that 
thething couldn't 
be done usually 
ettled the mat 
ter once and for 
all. On delicate 
question Mr 
Tutt frankly con- 
sulted her. With 
out her Tutt & 
Tutt would have 
been hy ter 


with her the; 


were almost re- 


¥ spectable. She 
i received a alary 
of three thousand 
dollars a year and 


earned ‘double 
that amount, for 
he erved where 
he loved and her 
first thought a 


of Tutt & Tutt 


ee 





; If you can get a 
woman like that 
* to run your la 
f off do not 
inte il tinne 
or consideratior 
- upon aman. Her 
price is indeed 
above rubie 
Yet even Miss Wiggin could not keep the shadow of the 


vernal equinox off the simple heart of the junior Tutt ! 
had seen it coming for several weeks, had scented danger 
in the way Tutt’s childish eye had lingered upon M 
Sondheim's tumultuous black hair and in the rather raki 


familiar way he had guided the ladi vho came to get 
divorcees out to the elevator. And then there swarm int« 
his life the beautiful Mr Allison, and for a time Tutt 
became not only hysterically young again but— well, you 


shall see, 

Yet, curiously enough, though we dre a long way from 
where this story open d it all goes back to Phi ip Brox 
Vanderbilt and the Fat and Skinny Club and the right to 
call ourselves by what names we please. Moreover, as must 
be apparent, all that happened occurred beyond Mi 
Wiggin's sphere of spiritual influence Yet, had it not, 


even she could not have harnessed Leviathan or loosed the 
bands of Orion—to say nothing of counteracting the effect 
of spring. 

When Tutt returned with “76 Fed.’ after the de 


parture of Mr. Sorg he found his partner smoking the 
usual stogy and gazing pensively down upon the harbor 
The immediate foreground was composed of rectangular 
roofs of divers colors, mostly reddish, ornament wit] 
eccentrically shaped chimney pots, penthouse C1 
and water tanks, in addition to various curious whistlelike 
protuberances from which white wraiths of steam whirled 
and danced in the gay breeze. Beyond, in the middle 
distance, a great highway of sparkling jewels led across the 
waves to the distant faintly green hills of Staten Island. 
Three tiny aéroplanes wove invisible threads against the 





(Continued on Page 66) 
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xvi 
URAND wa reacting 
to the potent spirit 
a mn nature cow 
irdly but r ire apt 
to do. Hist ‘ is dec 
n, arrived d ) 
briety, needed t artificial 
timu to be ed out ur 
hrink | vith flourishe 
No amount of strong d 
vould ha en him the 
courage to defy Karakofl 
whom he held cringing 
fear. Bu nee having nerved 
himself to ri the master’ 
wrath he required propping 
up for the accomplishment of 
the act itself. Durand had 
talked largely of Ivan’s old 


mob which had held the cap- 
itals of Europe in terror for 
a number of year But he 


had never been of it. He had 
been no more than one of its 
numerous fences, an avari 
cious and craven one held in 


scorn and contempt by those 


ruthless autocrats of the 
underworld 

His guests, too, had been 
merely its jackals, cunning 
profiteers of crime. Chu-Chu 


would; welcome them in hell 
with flaming Ivan 
pass them in cold disgust on 


spitt le, 


their journey through the 
empty places. They were of 
the worst which humanity 
has to protest--worse than 
the pirate; the slaughtering, 
baby-killing Hun, who has 


at least in the turbid depths 
of his maudlin murderous 
soul a spark of loyalty to 
something, somewhere, a 
blood-stained, blood-shamed 
chimera called the Father- 
land, murmured by his 
drunken lips in dying 

But such folk as these had 
saturate solu- 
and selfish de- 


no merit, mere 


tions of cruel 
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bound had brought him 
within the extended arc of 
the jimmy’s orbit. Down it 
came, breaking the raised 
arm as though it had been 
plaster and smashing the 
skull it sought to shelter. An- 
other leaky accordion, 
thought Phineas. 

Sounds from somewhere 
below reached his ear, not 
cries or curses but more sin- 
ister noises. Something was 
being dragged along; a body 
was being dragged along, up 
the stairs, the heels bump- 
ing on them. It was heavy 
work, required pauses for 
breath on the part of the 


dragger. No sound from the 
draggee. The girl was bound 


and gagged of course, Phineas 
reflected, and she was a tall 
and solid girl despite her de- 
ceptively féerique dainti- 
ness. 

Phineas’ immediate in- 
stinct was to save Durand 
more toil and trouble; to go 
meet him and render his 
further efforts unnecessary, 
to finish the satanic play 
thenandthere. Butit flashed 
through his mind that more 
extended information might 
be forthcoming. Durand was 
of the sort to taunt a victim 
before administering the 
coup de grace; to boast his 
cleverness, superior acumen, 
accretion of wealth; and to 
demonstrate the folly of en- 
tering the lists in tourney 
with his master mind. He 
would desire to show off be- 
fore his confreres, sneer at the 
bungling efforts of his adver- 
sary, then terrify and gloat. 

There was a canapé be- 
tween the two windows, not 
the divan under which he 
had shoved the high atelier 
stepladder but one similar. 
Phineas dragged the two 
corpses thither, thrust them 
out of sight, then stepped up 
on the window sill, their pro- 
scenium box when animate. 
Durand would glance in that 
direction while presenting his 
spectacle. Some slight sign 
of appreciation would be in 
order—an agitation of the 








But What is to be Expected of Such Canaille? Chu-Chu Was Pretty Bad, But 


Politeness Never Failed Him" 


sire, ergo poisonous even to 
itself. Durand was the worst. 
Hie now sprang up and 
jostled the others to their 
acreened lodge for the pec 
tacle prepared in his lurid 
fancy. 
‘Here, behind the  por- 
tiéres, mes amis.” They 
surged toward the window 
where Phineas was waiting, ————————————————————— 
pistol drawn, a cold Nemesis, “Oh, La. La. Lat 
but Impatient **No—over 
there in the corner—voild.” 


seemed satisfied with his 
to the door in a jaunty 


He glanced round the room, 


mise en scene, and skipped across 
way which had something monstrous about it. 
“‘One minute, mes braves; I'll bring her up,” he whis- 


pered and d’sappeared 

Phineas peered after him hungrily and tightened his grip 
beginning to feel an affection for 
The pistol for the others if need 
adapted as a tool 


was 
steel. 


on the jimmy. He 
that octagor al bar of 


be, but the jimmy seemed peculiarly 
with which to pry Durand off into hell. A bullet was too 
clean. 

It needed a butcher’s knife for slaughtering swine, 
poison or a burglar’s tool or such pathogenic microbe dis- 
infectant as had rendered Jules innocuous. 

And then the pot began to brew. In the next window 
embrasure Phineas could hear the two visitors scuffling 


and whi pering. He thougl tit probable they did not care 
greatly for Durand’s proposed entertainment but had con- 
partly not to give offense, partly out of 


apparently wrong, for he 


sented to assist 
curiosity. Something was now 
could hear them tugging at the window and cursing in 
some Levantine tongue. Then he caught the words, 
“courant d’air.”” So that was the difficulty. The window 
refused to close snugly and this tender potential assistant 
to the baiting of a helpless girl before her foul murder was 


complaining of a cold draft on the nape of his neck. 


” 


“It’s nothing,” muttered the other man in French. “Eh 
bien, if you are so frightened of influenza, then try the 
other window.” 

There came the padding of feet on the floor. Phineas 
gripped the jimmty and held his breath. Four thicix bejew- 
eled fingers seized the edge of the portiére at the level of his 
knee, for he was standing on the window sill. The por- 
tiére was jerked aside. He stood exposed in the bright 
glare of the incandescent lights, straight, rigid, his steel 
bar shoulder high. 

It is doubtful if the swarthy victim quite realized what 
killed him. The whistling intake of his startled breath was 
synchronous with the whistle of the jimmy as it fell on his 
black poll. There was the crunch of iron on bone, not loud, 
nor of pleasing sound like the honest thud of fist blow. 
The man appeared to diminish in pleats, like an extended 
accordion set down on end. Phineas and the occupant of 
the other window sill stepped down with the simultaneous 
precision of two comedians doing a brother act. For some 
reason the man did not cry out. Perhaps years of stealthy 
practice had broken him of the habit of crying out when 
startled, or his whistle may have clogged, or its steam been 
going in the reverse direction. 

At any rate he stared at Phineas, though not for any 
appreciable length of time. Then one hand started for a 
side pocket, got there and no farther. Phineas’ silent 





portiéres, a sly rustle. 

The complainer had been 
right. It was cold behind the 
curtains. The ill-fitting window let in a glacial knife-edged 
current of air which sliced at the nape of the neck. Phineas 
turned up his collar and shoved the hand welded to the 
jimmy into his pocket. The bumps and pantings were 
almost at the top of the stairs.. Durand’s back bulked 
through the door, then the head and shoulders of Patricia. 
Durand paused, dragged her in. 

“Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed,” quoted Phineas 
softly to himself. Up to that night he had been the dilly- 
duck, but now the situation was reversed. Three silly 
dilly-ducks were dead, and the fourth waddling to follow 
them. 

Durand’s locomotion was astern, his arms extended, 
hands hooked under the girl’s shoulders. Her wrists were 
tied behind her, ankles bound, and she was tightly gagged. 
Her body was limp and passive but she was not uncon- 
Phineas caught the yellow gleam beneath her low 
lashes. Durand hauled her to an armchair facing the win- 
dow and placed her in it. Phineas could see that her breath 
was coming in quick shallow gasps. He was terribly tempted 
to finish the infernal torment then and there. 

But he held himself in check. He must hear what the 
man had to say. There might be revelations which the 
records in the open safe did not contain. Durand stepped 
behind his victim, slipped off the gag, looked toward the 
window and winked. Phineas stirred the portiéres almost 


scious. 
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imperceptibly. Durand seated himself at the table oppo- 
site Patricia, reached for the decanter of cognae and 
poured himself another drink. Placed thus his back was 
presented, though not squarely, to the window where 
Phineas was ensconced. 

He tossed off the cognac and a shudder went through 

him as he set down his glass. 
“Well, here we are, said he in French. 
rhis is my cozy bureau de travail, temple d’amour—or 
‘hapelle expiatoire, as the exigencies of the hour may 
demand. I must ask pardon for having delayed so charm- 
ing a rendezvous. Official duties. I was obliged to issue 
some orders to my subordinates. May I oiler you a petit 
verre?”’ He sloshed some cognac into a glass. His hand 
was unsteady, not from the spirits he had drunk but from 
emotion; stage fright, perhaps. 

Patricia shook her head. 

**Pardon, but I insist,” purred Durand. ‘“ You must be 
chilled and cramped. I have a good deal to say to you and 
I do not wish you to faint while I am talking. Drink, 
mam/’selle, or I shall be obliged to use force.” 

He held the glass to her lips. She tightened them. 
Durand took a pen from the table and placed its point 
ugainst her breast. Phineas tightened his grip on the 
jimmy. Patricia tilted back her head and drank. Du- 
rand resumed 

‘That is better, chérie. 


ma_ petite Ned 


or 


his seat. 


an apache far gone in the drug habit to do your dirty 
work. You do not examine your loot to see that it is not 
blood-staine.; and last of all you are alcoholic. Phaugh!”’ 

** Assez!’’ Durand sprang to his feet, face crimson, ve 


ins 
swelling on his bony forehead. This was anything but the 
spectacle he had prepared for the guests whom he had 
desired to impress. ‘‘Shut your mouth, you yellow cat!" 

"Oh, la, la, la!’ The good man is not even polite! But 
what is to be expected of such canaille? Chu-Chu was 
pretty bad when in a temper, but politeness never failed 
him.”” She tilted her head to one side and her tawny eyes 
fastened him with a sort of disgusted curiosity. ‘‘ What are 
you, anyhow? Spaniard? You look rather like an old 
Pyrenees muleteer who wonders if the gabelous will find the 
From your 
but all the 
I fear 
Mexican, perhaps, with a cross of 


tobacco he has stuffed in La Grisetta’s bells. 
manners one would say that you were boche 
boches that I have ever seen were better looking. 
you must be a mongrel 
Chihuahua flea hound 

The portiéres stirred. 


It was only Phineas drawing his 


pistol, but Durand thought hotly that it was caused by the 
stifled amusement of his guests. No doubt his impulse was 
to leap upon her and with a blow across the face or a grip 
of her soft throat stop violently the flow of cool, contemp- 
tuous, biting and, what was worst of all, truthful words. 





I see that shall 
understand other. 
Now I wish to ask youa 
few questions. To begin 
with, where are the arti- 
that you and the 
late Captain Plunkett so 
cleverly garnered from 
the sea the other night?”’ 

It seemed to Phineas 
as if the thin blade of icy 
air from the window 
crack was eddying alout 
his heart. For Patricia 
smiled. It was that 
teasing smile he knew 
so well; the whipping up 
of the left corner of her 
lips. And Durand had 
said ‘‘the late’”’ Captain 
Plunkett. Was this anom- 
alous girl as devoid of all 
warm human emotion as 
the devil who had set 
himself about her inqui- 
ition? Was it a smiling 
news to her to be told 
that he was dead? 

She straightened in 
her chair, seemed to ease 
her position a little, 
looked at Durand and 
answered in her limpid 
voice: trifling 
objects are in the French 
Embassy sack. If I had 
suspected you of doing 
such a meager little busi- 
ness I would not have 
bothered to go out and 
get them. It may be 
worth your time but it 
certainly is not worth 
mine.” 

“And what would you 
consider worth your 
time, mam’selle?” 

“A job running into 
six figures at least. I 
should have expected 
something better from 
one who had watched the 
operations of Ivan’s old 
mob, if only from a hole 
in the fence. But what 
can one expect of a per- 
with your loose 
methods?” 

** Diable! What is loose 
about them?” 

“Everything, my good 
ronan. Sending one boat 
to pick up your trump- 
cry instead of two—a 
speed launch to lead off 
possible rivals, and an- 
other to pick up your 
trinkets. Though cheap 
pawnbroker stuff it 


we 


each 


cles 


“Those 


son 








“s 


ote 





would still pay two _ 
boats. Then you employ 


They Climbed Qut of the Place, Crossed the Roofs, on Which the Snow Was Falling Fast and Resting Wetly 
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He had dragged her up there as a target for his wit and 
sarcasm, to make display of his cleverness, later on his 


And instead here she was, helpless but 


unafraid, holding him up to scorn, revealing him as stupid, 


ruthlessness. 


paltry and a sot, 

His face was filled with murder as he glared at her, but 
he stood fast. He meant that she should suffer more than 
blows before he had tinished with her. There was no 
hurry, nor was there any admiration to be roused in hi 
audience by striking a woman bound and defenseless 
Durand’s strain of Spanish blood furnished him a certain 


sinister patience and cunning. It was in his mind, just as it 
was in that of Phineas, that Patricia, realizing what he held 


in store for her, wished to taunt him into a sudden act of 
fatal violence which would give her a swift release. No 
doubt she felt that the game was up, her hour struck, and 


being of proud and fearless nature asked no more than to 
die unsullied by this foul beast. 

Durand smiled. ‘‘ You do me injustice, mam’selle,”’ 
purred, *‘ Your cleverness is not of the high order which I 
had supposed. None of your statements 1s 


about my methods or myself 


he 


correct, either 
The consignment you inter 
cepted was but one of many constantly arriving. There 
were two boats. The one you rammed was the decoy 
It sheered off to lead you a chase but as you did not follow 

it returned, The other 








= was following at some 
distance astern and 
picked up the men you 
spilled into the sea. One 
ean do no more than 
direct to the best of one’s 
ability. J was not there 
in person,” 

‘| believe you!” The 
limpid voice was charged 
with contempt. ‘You 
would never direct in 
person any job that held 
an element of danger to 


your own vellow hide.”’ 


Durand waved his 
hand. ‘Others will tell 
yo differently How 
ever, we are discussing 


As for my 


ny me thods 


man Jules, it true that 
he is addicted to the use 
of cocaine, but so wa 
that master mind of fi 

tion, Sherlock Holme 

For a certain period the 
drug sharpens the wit 

gives abnormal acutenes: 
of mind. I am watching 
my man, and when I see 
that he is nearing the 
limits of this brief period 
he shall be removed by a 
toxic dose, This man i 
now almost at the end 
of his activities, as | 


mentioned to a confrere 
to-night ] 


point out that it is rather 


onl mia 
an advantage to have an 
underling who is known 
to be a drug habitué, be 
ad 


cause if it become: 


visable to dispose of him 


there are no awkward 
questions asked. A pow 
der in his wine or coffec 


et voila! He has indulged 
in an overdose ” 

“That would be about 
the limit of your daring,” 
Patricia murmured 








‘No; again you wrong 
me, But first let us clear 
up the criticism of my 
method As tothe mat 
ter of the blood stains | 
presume you refer to the 
little clock in the cabin 
on the beach. That 
light detail wa pur 
poseful The timepiece 
In question was bought 
at the shop ol a dealet 
whom I donot trust. It 
was planted there by or 
of my agents and bought 

; by another. If thi 
eM - im semen i dealer hould become a 
prs elas ED Pee nuisance I’ have thus a 
_ TS chee} upon him.” 


(Continued on Page 53 
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Some Plain Speaking 


Oi iNING any piece of paper merely states a proposition. 
W Signing the peace treaty does that directly, and little 
more. The huge problem that overhangs Europe and the 
world remains, for all purposes of practical solution, just 
where it was before. Unless that problem is solved, not 
on paper but in terms of material goods, the peace treaty 
will not be worth the parchment it is written on, for it 
It is about as difficult a problem 

It requires plain speaking and 


cannot be carried out 
as men have ever faced 
straight thinking 

Nobody likes to speak plainly, for the facts are disagree- 
ible. The first fact is that a large part of the Continent of 
Europe, as distinguished from Great Britain, is, judged by 
prewar standards, profoundly embarrassed financially. It 
has outstanding obligations in the form of government 
bonds to an amount so vast that the figures are almost 
lake the prewar budgets of the chief Con- 
tinental state consider what shifts the governments were 
put to in order to balance those budgets; consider the 
present crippled state of industry and trade in those coun- 
: consider that interest alone on the funded debt and 
other war-entailed obligations, such as pensions, now 
amounts to much more than the total prewar budgets—in 
s to three or four times as much. It is impossible 
to see how at present they can pay interest and pensions 
except as they do now pay them-—by fresh borrowing. 

Practically the whole Continent is off a gold basis, 
doing business on an enormous volume of depreciated 
paper currency that tends to increase, and naturally tends 
to depreciate further as it increases. This alone is a very 
serious obstacle to resumption of normal trade and in- 
dustry. All the Continent must buy certain supplies from 
America—-cotton, copper, wool, rubber, and so on. Those 
supplies must be paid for in dollars, or in the equivalent of 
dol!ars as to South America. Formerly five given units of 
Continental currency would buy a dollar. Now it takes 
six or seven tinits of the same currency to buy a dollar, and 
the cost of supplies bought in America is enhanced that 
much to the Continental buyer. 


meaningless 


trie 


some cast 


That is on the financial side, but the deeper trouble is on 
the indvscrial side. All over the Continent railroads have 
deteriorated. Ocean tonnage is soscarce that in the Sen- 
ate objection has been raised to selling government-built 
ships at two hundred and ten dollars a dead-weight ton 
because at present freight rates a ship can earn its cost, 
even at this previously unheard-of figure, in a year or so. 
In big, devastated areas rails have been literally torn up. 





In Russia rolling stock has almost disappeared. But prac- 
tically everywhere the transportation plant is greatly de- 
teriorated. Factories are crippled or idle, big industries 
disorganized. 

Even agriculture in great, fertile areas is half paralyzed 
from war havoc, lack of tools and supplies, lack of hope 
and a settled social condition. Because industry is crippled 
men are idle in great numbers. In Belgium something like 
three-quarters of a million workmen are idle and subsisting 
on government pensions or doles. In Germany and the 
old territories of Austria-Hungary idleness is the particular 
curse of the situation. In France and Italy unemployment 
exists on a formidable scale. 

The problem cannot be cut up along rigid geographical 
and political lines. Finally, it canaot be satisfactorily 
dealt with in terms of ally countries and enemy countries. 
Europe’s prosperity, and the world’s prosperity, was inter- 
national, depending on an intricate interchange of goods, 
services and credits across national boundaries. It cannot 
be fully reconstituted on another pattern. Italy imported 
coal from England, raw cotton from the United States, and 
exported the cotton goods to countries with which she was 
afterward at war. 

That suggests how the web lies. For purposes of com- 
merce and industry it all runs into one problem of Euro- 
pean reconstruction. That is true on the financial side also. 
Belgium and France have indemnity claims against Ger- 
many that they want to turn into immediate credits for 
their own needs. An arrangement of that sort has already 
been made as to Belgium. But if Germany is broke, idle 
and riotous, the indemnity claims are worthless, no matter 
what the peace treaty says. 

The first need is credit. That alone starts the wheels 
turning. A large part of Europe runs now in a vicious 
circle. Men are idle and hungry, therefore discontented, 
mutinous, menacing to social stability. Without a settled, 
orderly, debt-paying, rights-respecting social state recon- 
struction must finally be impossible; but the starting up 
of industry toward normal production of food, clothing, 
and so on, which involves getting the idle hands at work, 
is the first step to a settled, orderly state; and industry 
cannot get in the way of normal production without credit. 
If the people of the Balkan States get tools, animals, seed 
and transportation they can produce a large surplus of 
foodstuffs with which they can pay for Italy’s cotton 
goods, enabling Italy to pay for our raw cotton. But 
credit must be extended to start the wheels. 

This is the point that peculiarly interests the United 
States, because we are the greatest available source of 
credit and because we want that market for our surplus 
products. Now the bases of credit are unquestionably 
there in abundance. There are tens of millions of workmen 
capable of producing goods of all sorts in great quantity. 
The technical skill and managerial ability and experience 
to organize and direct industrial production are there. 
Put those forces at work and they can produce the wealth, 
or the goods, with which to repay the advances of money 
and materials that are now required. There is no question 
at all about that; the bases of credit are there in abundance. 

But the whole credit situation is now cluttered up, com- 
plicated and more or less vitiated by the vast mass of war 
paper of all sorts. Take bank credit as an example. The 
liabilities of a commercial bank are mainly payable on de- 
mand, constituting the community’s cash reserve. To be 
in a wholesome state the assets of a commercial bank must 
consist mainly of short-term, self-liquidating paper based 
on current commercial and industrial processes. Frank A. 
Vanderlip reports that something like eighty per cent of 
the paper held by the commercial banks of France is gov- 
ernment paper—redeemable nobody now knows when or 
how. Elsewhere in Europe there is much the same situa- 
tion. Banks gorged with indigestible government paper 
are not in a good position to facilitate commercial and 
industrial credits. This vast mass of war paper congests 
and more or less vitiates the whole credit situation. 

Imagine that some epidemic frenzy of financiering had 
thrown the cotton mills of the United States into insolv- 
ency, with millions of paper outstanding that they could 
not redeem or even pay interest on except by fresh borrow- 
ings. That insolvency, for the moment, would paralyze 
the cotton industry. The mills would be unable to buy raw 
cotton; or, at least, to pay for it. But the cotton industry 
must go on; planters have raised a crop of the raw staple 
which they must dispose of in order to live and meet their 
obligations. The cotton industry would go on. A receiver 
would be appointed for the mills. He would buy the raw 
cotton, issuing his receiver's certificates for it, which the 
planters and their banks would readily accept because 
they would constitute a first lien on the mills and a first 
claim on their earnings. All the paper the mills had issued 
in their frenzied financing would simply stand over—a de- 
ferred liability to be dealt with later. The vital thing at 
the moment would be to keep the mills going, and the 
receiver's certificates, issued to meet that need, would 
come ahead of all other claims. 

That is practically what Mr. Vanderlip has suggested 
for Europe—clean, new, first-lien paper to finance recon- 
struction. We are shipping Europe a huge quantity of 
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goods now on credit advanced by our Treasury Depart- 
ment against the I O U’s of European governments. But 
the sum which the Treasury is authorized so to advance 
ten billion dollars—is nearly exhausted. Probably Europe 
will he requiring credit for reconstruction for ten years to 
come, running to a great total. A good deal of it must be 
long-time credit—for railroad building, and the like—such 
as commercial banks ought not to extend. It ought to be 
financed by long-term paper of a sort that will find ready 
acceptance by investors everywhere. Fresh paper, resting 
as a first lien on Europe’s industries and issued under 
proper supervision, would be so accepted. 

But the plain fact is that government paper would not 
be so accepted. No European government could float a 
large loan, that stood on a parity with its war debts, in this 
market now. Our Government might take it for political 
reasons; a syndicate of banks might take a loan of com- 
paratively small amount; but the people—meaning in- 
vestors generally—would not subscribe for it. A great 
need on the part of Europe now is to tap the reservoirs of 
American credit. 

To do that it should offer paper that will stand on its 
own merits—practically receivers’ certificates. 

Government credit is burdened with the huge war debts. 
The matter should be handled as much as possible outside 
the sphere of politics. 

As Mr. Davison and others have suggested, the best busi- 
ness brains and experience of Europe ought to form, as 
promptly as possible, a sort of Continental reorganization 
committee to coéperate with representatives of the best 
business brains and experience in America, shaping a plan 
on which Europe and America can work together for the 
solution of a problem so vastly important to both of them 
by the most expedient practical means. Practical men of 
affairs will adopt the most expedient means without 
quibbling over points of national pride, prestige, and the 
like. The plain fact is that Europe now has no satisfactory 
credit instrument, for the old credit instruments are 
waterlogged with war paper, and reconstructing with un- 
satisfactory credit instruments, such as government 
I O U’s, must be uphill work. 

Just now Europe has no sure visible means of redeeming 
her war paper. Some nations lean rather heavily on Ger- 
man claims, but to-day German claims are only a question 
mark. Until industry is reorganized and production of 
wealth brought back to a decidedly higher level nobody 
can say with confidence how the war paper is to be dealt 
with. Practically it must stand in abeyance until the first 
problem of economic reconstruction is accomplished. The 
swiftest, most expedient means of solving that first prob- 
lem should be adopted. That all hinges on credit, and to 
provide the most satisfactory instrument of credit is the 
first step. 


A Costly Luxury 


F A MAN says he is desperately hard up and imme- 

diately knocks off work a week to go fishing you find it 
hard to believe him. The people who are saying that wage 
labor is desperately hard up—just managing to eke out a 
bread-and-water existence—are precisely the people who 
urge labor to go on general strikes, sympathetic strikes, 
strikes for political purposes or for demonstrations. 

A strike is a very costly thing for wage labor. Striking 
for higher wages or shorter hours or better shop conditions 
or the right of collective bargaining is understandable. 
But when labor goes on strike for politics or demonstration 
of some purpose that has no relation to wages, hours and 
other immediate economic conditions it is impossible not 
to believe that labor has something to blow in; that it 
feels able to afford a luxury. 


Heavy Enough 


E WERE the most fortunate of the belligerents; the 

burden that war devolved upon us was compara- 
tively the lightest. A great many people, in and out of 
Congress, are inclined just to let it go at that. But our 
burden is heavy enough. The interest-bearing debt of the 
United States now exceeds twenty-two billion dollars, with 
an annual charge for interest alone of about a billion a 
year, whereas the total net ordinary disbursements of the 
Federal Government in 1914 were only seven hundred 
million dollars. The debt is now two hundred and twenty 
dollars a head against ten dollars before the war. That is 
no light burden. It is about fifty per cent greater per 
capita than the prewar debt of France, which we then 
thought enormous. No doubt it will be heavier when all 
our war obligations are discharged. 

A government that must spend a billion a year in interest 
alone should be required to exercise some reasonable pru- 
dence about its other spendings. Congress is pledged to 
genuine budget reform. We want to insist that the pledge 
be honestly redeemed. But that is not enough. The exec- 
utive departments need to be reorganized on a basis of 
businesslike efficiency. The reproach of avoidable waste 
at Washington needs to be made a live issue until it is 
removed. 
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Coming—An Electrical 
World 


HROUGHOUT the earth there are 


BODY’S 


By Floyd W. Parsons 








served along the route. So with a power 
line: The layman must no longer believe 
that in electric transmission power is taken 
from somewhere and carried to somewhere. 





minds so rare in value they stand like 
timber trees in a hedge—here and 


Power is carried in both directions just as 
occasion demands. Towns anywhere and 





there one. Occasionally we find a man 
sorely afflicted in body but who possesses 
such virtues that for him we have feelings 
of envy rather than pity. Sometimes we 
meet an individual who, like the gem that 
is polished by friction, has been perfected 
mostly by the buffeting of trials. Once in 
a while we come across a person who has 
far more ballast than sail and who has per- 
formed great works solely by substituting 
untiring perseverance for physical strength. 
It was just such a man I met when I went 
to Schenectady, New York, to gather a few 
ideas concerning the future uses of elec- 
tricity in our everyday life. 

Most everyone who holds even a slight 
acquaintance with things electrical has 
heard of Charles P. Steinmetz, the great 
engineer of the General Electric Company. 
It was to the home of this electrical expert 
that I traveled in quest of the facts I was 
seeking. On reaching his house I found a 
roomy electric car waiting to take me to 
his camp some miles in the country, where 
he had gone earlier in the day. Arriving 
at a high point overlooking the Mohawk 
River alighted, and the laboratory 
assistant who had accompanied me led the 
way down a steep bank to a cabin near 
the water’s edge. No one was home, but 
coming up the river in the little canoe that 
he always paddles alone was our learned 
doctor, who quickly clambered out and 
appeared on the scene, clad only in his two- 
piece bathing suit, which he wears all day 
at his camp, whether he is working or play- 
ing. Dressed in this coolish fashion he has 
here written a dozen books, sitting in his 
canoe on the river or bending over his little 
pine table in the corner of the porch over- 
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. Charles P. Steinmetz, Chief Consulting Engineer of the General Elec:« 
Company, Snapped During an Outing With the Late Elbert Hubbard 


everywhere throughout the region can 
take current from the line or give it to the 
line, depending entirely upon the local 


requirements of the moment. 

Many people feel that the losses in the 
air from high-voltage electric lines are a 
serious and dangerous question. Doctor 
Steinmetz does not think this problem for- 
midable. A larger wire will permit the 
transportation of higher voltages; or, if 
desired, parallel can be built 
needed, just as a railroad can build more 
tracks when the traffic becomes too heavy. 

I was interested to learn that he con- 
siders it to anticipate much 
improvement in the burning of coal or 
On an average we get bareiy more 
than ten per cent of the value of the coal 
for power, the remainder going off as heat 
The only solution is to use the carbonized 
fuel from the oven in such a way as to get 
out of it both the and the heat 
This is now being done in many office build- 
ings and isolated power plants, where they 
get the ten to twenty per cent of electric 
power from the fuel and also utilize the 
heat for warming the building and so on 

Here I asked him what we could do in 
our How could 
domestic losses that run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually? As he lighted 
his fourth cigar—the doctor is an invet- 
erate smoker—he gave me an idea that is 
more revolutionary and yet more sensible 
than any solution for the problem I have 
ever heard. His suggestion is that every 
home shall be a miniature power plant. In 
each house there will be an installation that 
will be no more difficult to operate than it 
is now to run an electric motor. The fuel 


lines as 
hopeless 


coke. 


power 


homes. we save these 














looking the water. The remarkable feature 
of this work is that practically all he writes 
is taken from the vast storehouse of information that lies 
in his brain, and not from piles of data that are so in- 
dispensable to most authors. When I spoke of this he ex- 
plained by way of excuse that what he wrote was not 
largely dependent upon the facts of accumulated in- 
formation. 

I had met Doctor Steinmetz before, but always on some 
ceremonious occasion when there was slight opportunity 
to gain any intimate picture of the man himself. Here in 
the woods I found him delightful. Soon I was no longer 
conscious of his peculiar foreign accent. There was a 
fervor, a sort of boyish enthusiasm that animated all he 
said. As I listened to the clear logic of his arguments and 
noted the wide range of his knowledge it was easy to under- 
stand the stories of his marvelous feats in mathematics, 
for before everything else Steinmetz is a mathematician. 
In this country there are many great executives who are 
gifted in the ability to administer the affairs of immense 
corporations, but back of much of their efficiency and 
success in mill, mine or factory are the forces of electricity 
and the algebraic computations of Schenectady’s mathe- 
matieal shark. 

In the long ago the strongest man was chief of the trib’>. 
In those days handwork was first. But at present national 
prosperity is based on the principle that headwork shall 
precede handwork. The thinker must be om the job before 
the doer arrives. When the great electrical company at 
Schenectady decides to undertake the development of a 
new field or the perfection of an idea, unknown problems 
arise. Steinmetz is consulted, and he reports that if you 
do such and such a thing the outcome will be so and so; 
and it is not often that his pad, pencil and slide rule are far 
astray. He never says all that he thinks, but thinks all 
that he says. His instruction is by reason, not wish or 
necessity. 

Viewed in the light of the obstacles that blocked his 
way, the rise to fame of this celebrated engineer is a story 
of patience, concentration and endurance. Over in Ger- 
many, in 1888, Steinmetz was just finishing his education 
at the University of Breslau when the German Govern- 
ment, believing he was involved in a socialistic conspiracy, 
decided to substitute an order for his arrest in place of his 
doctor’s degree. Learning of this turn in affairs he 


escaped to Switzerland with the money he had borrowed 


to pay for his degree. Arriving in Zurich his finances were 
just sufficient to settle in advance for one month's rent of 
a room on the top floor of the last house of the last street 
in the town. His immediate outlook in life was not propi- 
tious, but by writing articles on astronomy, for which he 
received four dollars a month, and with the help of a little 
money he succeeded in getting from a German publisher 
for a book he had written prior to his hasty departure from 
his native land, he managed to spend several months in 
the Polytechnic School in Zurich, studying mechanical 
engineering. 

In 1889 Mr. Steinmetz came to America, traveling in 
the steerage of a French liner, ‘and after a week’s search 
secured a position as draftsman at a salary of two dollars 
a day, from which modest beginning he soon advanced to 
the more important post of electrical engineer and finally 
was placed in charge of the company’s research laboratory. 
When this concern, the Eickemeyer-Field Co., was even- 
tually taken over by the General Electric Company 
Steinmetz went along as one of the important assets. 
When the corporation moved its headquarters from 
Lynn, Massachusetts, to Schenectady in 1894, he was 
delegated to supervise the calculation and design of the 
company’s apparatus, and of its research and develop- 
ment work. Such was the beginning and rise of this man, 
who, starting in a foreign land without friends or help, has 
received an honorary degree from two of our great uni- 
versities, is a past president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and an active participant in the affairs 
of a dozen other philosophical, chemical and engineering 
societies of national scope. 

As I sat with him on the porch of his camp we discussed 
the great hereafter of industrial power, and talked of the 
possibility of running large electrical-transmission lines 
through the congested regions of our country in order to 
reduce the cost of power to consumers and avoid the 
recurrence of fuel famines. He beliewes it is no more diffi- 
cult to connect two distant cities with a power line than it 
is to connect them with a railway freight line. One carries 
power, the other material goods. The underlying condi- 
tions are much the same. A railway connecting Boston 
and Richmond would never pay if goods were only carried 
from one of these cities to the other. Freight must be 
transported in both directions, and a hundred other towns 


will be burned under a small high-pressure 
boiler instead of under the now common 
low-pressure boiler. The steam which is produced, how- 
ever, will not go direct to the radiators, but will travel first 
through a very simple steam-turbine generator, which will 
take out all the electric power that can be obtained. Some 
of this electric power will be used by the householder for 
lights and for performing labor, but what is not needed 
will be turned back to the company that operates the cen- 
tral station. Full credit will be given the householder for 
what he turns back by the electric meter, which operates 
both ways, giving credit for current received and charging 
for current that is consumed 

One further point was made clear, and that is that the 
credit given the householder for electricity he turns back 
must be based on a rate per unit of current that is much 
lower than the rate charged by the central station. There 
are two reasons for this: First, the central station has to 
accept the power when the householder offers it, whether 
the big company has a market for it or not; the individual, 
on the other hand, buys only when he wants to. Second, 
the company must be given allowance for the cost of dis- 
tribution. The charges incurred in building and operating 
lines to carry and market current are considerable, and 
are often the largest part of the cost of the current. This 
cost is incurred by the central station for both the current 
it sells and the current it buys. In all cases the central 
company will the proper 
household plants, and it will maintain a force to keep al’ 
equipment in proper order 

As to the cost of such a scheme 
no drawbacks. A high-pressure boiler is very little if any 
more expensive than a low-pressure outfit. The electric 
generator is nothing more nor less than an ordinary electri 
dynamo, and issmall and inexpensive. Turbines that would 
be necessary are now quite common in heating systems, for 
driving fans, and so on, in such places as public schools 
Their cost is low. In connection with such a plan it was 
further suggested that in the future we must not waste 
heat in our homes by letting the heated air escape freely 
to the outside. We must get the heat out of the heated air 
that is exhausted, and transfer it to the cold incoming air. 
In other words, we must all eventually come to the regen- 
erative system of heatifig. 

In lighting Doctor Steinmetz says that with the most 
modern electric-light bulb we still lose 97 to 98 per cent of 


supervise operation of these 


Doctor Steinmetz sees 














all the power consumed. With a carbon-filament bulb we 
get only a fraction of one per cent of the energy used, and 
with a gas flarne we utilize even a less percentage of the 
energy fed to the lamp, the losses in all these cases going 
away as heat 

Looking into the future Steinmetz sees a world largely 
There will be only electric systems and not 
Every mountain stream will be uti- 
lized. Weshall dam it up, wherever there is a gradient, put 
in a smal! turbine and an electric generator, and thus tie 
mall hydroelectric plants to the main system of 
Such little plants will require practically no 
an occasional visit for general super- 
will be operated just like an electric motor, 
capacity from ten to five hundred horse 
This is beginning to be done now in some 


elec trified 


transmission lines 


in these 
the 
attention 
The V 


and may vary in 


region 
exe ept 


vision 


power or more 
places in New England, and in time will be the practice 
Electricity will supply the world with 
power just as the railways have supplied the world with 
In the office and the home the hard labor 
and more by 


every where 


transportation 
will be done more power-driven machines. 
The cost of this power will be relatively lower as the years 
pass and the electric systems expand. 

Doctor Steinmetz talked very little of his own personal 
but I managed to discover that of all his 
marvelous accomplishments he lists two things as of great- 
The first is his development of the 
method, or method of complex quantities for 
This makes it possible for 
the engineer to calculate complicated electrical phenomena 
by simple algebra 
of high value is his investigation of transient phenomena; 
phenomena as lightning and other disturbances, 
which last a short time. However, if you ask the 
modern engineer, versed in the art of handling electricity, 
you will find that the man at Schenectady has done a lot 
of other things that have helped materially in making the 
path of civilized man a: 

Hi philosophy of life ls 
that 


content.” 


achievements 


est j importance 

ymbolic 
alternating-current engineering 
The second bit of work he considers 
uct 


only 


moother road to travel. 

based solidly on the principle 
human progress is governed largely by “divine dis- 
Men strive for better conditions because they 
are dissatisfied with what they have and the things they 
The men 
atisfy. But he abhors that brand of dissatis- 
which occupies itself with sour grumbling and a 
tr iggy le ony for mone,. The proper discontent, he 
the that of self- 


A fortunate change has come about in that 


are using who advance are the ones who are 
hardest to 
faction 
bitter s 
believes, is kind generates thoughts 
improvement 
there i 


and we do not now cling to the belief that the indi- 


to-day no longer a prejudice against the educated 
man 
vidual possessed of book knowledge is only a visionary. 
As | said adieu to the doctor and glanced round his 
lonely cabin I felt sorry that the hours had slipped by so 





quickly and the visit was at an end. I had purposely 
missed my train, but entertained no regrets on that 
account, for there was something inspiring in the quiet 


firm confidence of this masterful mind 
Zeal without knowledge 
but with Steinmetz there is both 

ense of humor, but 
sword, That heisa 


optimism and the 
in the final outcome of thing: 
is like fire without light 
fervor and flame 
he uses his 


He possesses a rare 


wit as a buckler, not as a 
dreamer there is no doubt, 
but his 
ure 


The 


dreams are a plea 


not an employment 
that blows out 
the candle is often the 
wind that kindles the 
Being chased out of 
many gave this genius the 
very opportunity he 
needed to develop his keen 
mind and play a big part 
in America as the 
electrical engineer of his 
day. Just talk electricity 
to Steinmetz and you will 
soon discover why such a 
little man can cast so long 
a shadow. 
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Weather Betting 
E APPEAR to be en- 


tering a new age in the 
matter of insurance. When 
Uncle Sam bet his millions 
his soldiers’ mil- 
lions that they would 
live through the war it 
seemed as though we had 
about reached the limit of 
risk. Sure enough, notwith- 
standing the brevity of the 
war, the soldiers did win, 
for the beneficiaries of our 
War Risk Insurance actu- 
ally will get upward of one 
and a quarter billion dollars 


against 
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which will be the final commuted value of the $900,000,000 
of outstanding policies. 

Next in order has come the insurance organization 
formed to protect employers and employees against 
monetary losses involved in strikes. This does not appear 
any more risky than the issuing of policies that guard 
against such disasters as hurricanes and earthquakes. But 
as to the social side of such insurance, perhaps it will 
prove a benefit; on the other hand, it may mean longer 
strikes, for under such an arrangement both parties to a 
controversy will be protected. If this results the public 
as a matter of course will again be the chief sufferer, and 
strike insurance will become an aggravator instead of a 
cure-all. 

Over in England insurance ideas appear to be a good 
jump ahead of our American conception of the subject. 
We have been interested in the stories of how the British 
ruler is a much insured man due to the fact that his mer- 
chants dealing in fancy and colorful goods insure parts of 
their stock against a period of mourning that would follow 
the death of the King. Now we learn that the latest 
demonstration of British enterprise is an insurance policy 
that protects against rain. In the future holiday makers 
and resort or open-air amusement proprietors may banish 
their fears and cease looking with dread at the dark clouds 
that lie on the horizon. The insurance company is so cer- 
tain that with the aid of meteorological experts it can beat 
the weather that it now suggests a protection scheme for 
seaside hotels, so that these houses of lodging and enter- 
tainment may give their visitors a rebate on their weekly 
bills should there be more than two days’ rain of a certain 
amount. 

Here in the United States it is likely that such insurance 
would interest tennis clubs, golf clubs and such people as 
the promoters of race meetings. Anyway it is soul stirring to 
think that some day we can bet on the weather and do so 
without running counter to the antigambling laws. 


Multiplying Prosperity 


EPEATED acts of thrift, one following another, at 
length become consolidated in habit. The war gave 
us a good start in the matter of eliminating waste, but 


recent reports do not indicate that we have developed a. 


wide and permanent habit of saving materials. We seem 
to be slipping, and unless there is a revival of national 
economy the valuable lessons of the war will have gone for 
naught. It is possible for America to save tens of millions 
in value through the establishment of a carefully planned 
reclamation system, but this can be done only by first 
creating in the mind of the public a sympathetic under- 
standing of the importance of the work. The conservation 
of our resources was a war exigency; we must now 
nize that it is also a peace necessity. The individual citi 
zen has never carried such burdens as he will have to 
shoulder in the coming years. 

The wheat growers in thirty-two of our states believed 
they were working with efficiency before the war, but 
when their methods were subjected to a close examination 
it was discovered in many localities that in threshing an 
average of one pint of wheat was going out with the 


recog- 
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straw while seven pints were being delivered to the pack- 
ers. All together there was a waste of more than $60,000,- 
000; but this was cut to $15,000,000, principally by the 
simple process of tightening the teeth and adjusting the 
sieves in the threshing machines. On some farms the wheat 
conservation amounted to twelve dollars an acre. In the 
state of Kansas alone it is estimated that the saving last 
year was 8,000,000 bushels. 

There were other spectacular conservation movements 
developed by the war, the total benefit of which hastened 
victory, but the savings most to be desired are those that 
may be realized by the practice of economy in the little 
matters of everyday life. No single group of men could 
ever have made our war loans a success. It was the 
masses who did the job in such thorough fashion. In like 
manner conservation cannot win if it is the faith of only a 
minority. To succeed it must be the gospel of the whole 
people. 

Great Britain has set the world an example in waste 
elimination. Before the war she manufactured her paper 
from wood pulp brought from Canada and Sweden. These 
imports were curtailed by the ship shortage and the 
British faced a dilemma, for in this age paper is more neces- 
sary than steel in winning a war. A paper controller was 
appointed, and a campaign was launched. Great Britain, 
in 1914, saved 1000 tons of waste paper each week; in 
1918 she had increased this to 6000 tons weekly. In 1914 
the British reused only five per cent of the paper they 
produced; in 1918 about fifty per cent of the total paper 
manufactured was again utilized in producing other grades 
of paper material. Before the war the city of Glasgow 
enjoyed an annual revenue of about $3000 from the col- 
lection of waste paper; in 1918 the income from this source 
was $45,000. In England prior to the war many cities 
had been accustomed to pay the collectors for disposing 
of the waste material of the community, but last year 
many of these municipalities enjoyed an income from col- 
lecting waste that amounted to thirty dollars and upward 
per thousand of inhabitants. 

But the money saving that comes from eliminating waste 
is not the chief benefit that results. With all our science 
and skill we cannot duplicate the work that Nature has 
been hundreds and thousands of years in performing. 
When we prevent the waste of a ton of paper we have 
saved eight trees of full growth. If we could collect every 
pound of paper that is now going to the dumps through- 
out the United States we should be saving upward of one 
and a quarter million trees annually. Think what this 
would mean in the saving of human labor. Further, let us 
remember that labor saved means increased individual 
production and higher wages. 

In the last analysis most savings are of wider conse- 
quence than appears at first glance. When we save paper 
we release for other use a material quantity of chemicals. 
To manufacture a pound of paper requires about two 
pounds of coal. A ten per cent saving in the nation’s use of 
paper would mean two and one-half million tons less freight 
for the railroads. One hundred pounds of old cotton or 
linen rags—collars, cuffs, pillow cases or sheets—will 
make seventy to eighty pounds of new paper. One hun- 
dred pounds of woolen rags saved or reclaimed provide 
sufficient material for 
twenty-five suits of clothes. 
Woolen rags are converted 
into shoddy and the shrink- 
age from shoddy to wool is 
the same as from raw wool 
to finished wool. 

One hundred pounds of 
scrap cast iron will make 
ninety-six pounds of new 
castiron. So will one hun- 
dred pounds of scrap copper 
make ninety-five pounds of 
new copper. 

The total of all the old 
savings of waste materials 
plus the new economies 
brought about by the war 
amounts to $1,500,000,000 
annually in the United 
States. But this total can 
be increased three or four 
hundred million dollars by 
a still more careful system 
of salvage. During 1918 


the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the Army 
reclaimed more than 18,- 


000,000 articles of all kinds, 
valued at $25,000,000. The 
railroads of America alone 
produce nearly 8,000,000 
tons of scrap iron each year, 
valued at $300,000,000. 
The old rubber we save is 








Dr. Steinmetz Wearing His Camp Attire and Working at the Littie Pine Tabie Where 


He Has Written His Many Books 


also valued at $300,000,000; 


(Conctuded on Page 126) 
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They save the labor of cooking! 








Here is a delicious, nourishing, hearty dish—a meal in 
itself—already prepared for you in the famous Campbell’s 
kitchens. Cooked, blended, flavored and spiced with a 
skill acquired through the experience of half a century. 
Plump, meaty beans, the finest that nature grows are 
slow-cooked to thorough digestibility. The tomato sauce 


Bac Tk. 


2 has a savor and a delightful fullness of flavor that you get 
A only in Campbell’s. You will like to have them often. 
: One size Se a Can One kind 
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TRUTH 


BmeC F 
SINGER 


sat very still 


Jl 


Or Cyrus Singer’s Job=—By Ida M. Evans 


August 2,1919 





in the past Mercy 
Singer had not ex- 
pected more from 
the large dominant 





and silent at the 
head of the supper 
table for quite a 


minute after Cyru 
casually 
bit of news that the 


Thoma A 
win Dry Goods and 


gave the 


stear 





Men, Women and 
Children’s Furnish 
ing? the large, 
white-lettered 
many ‘worded sign 
ran a fuli fourth of 
a block on Main 
Street—had again 
anew manager 


bookkeeper A 
young 
gentleman 
Willotown 
but 


aggressive 

not 
born 
imported by 
stout hre 
Thomas A. Stear 
win from great and 


wd 


aggressive Chicago. 

At the end of the 
minute 
told 
aged 


very still 
harpls 


singer, 


she 
Eda 
thirteen, to be more 
careful 

“You needn't, 
Eda 
juice on it bee 


spill cherry 


auUsE 


this happens to be 








woman whose sil- 
ver-gray pompa- 
dour, real platinum 
dinner ring and cos- 
mopolitan taste in 
one-piece satin or 
taffeta afternoon 
dresses Mercy—in 
common with other 
Willotown women— 
could not help but 
admire. 

Her acquaint- 
an-e with the lady 
depended only on 
years of residence 
on the same street, 
common member- 
ship in the Willo- 
town Women’s 
Wednesday Work- 
ers’ Circle and the 
fact that Eleanor 
Stearwin, a sickly 
spectacled girl, was 
in Eda’s grade at 
school. But the 
Singer six-room 
taffy-colored 
tage was at the low 
commoner end of 
the street, while the 
Stearwin two-story- 
and-fancy-attic, 
twelve-room Queen 
Anne, stucco-and- 
pressed-brick resi- 
dence was at the 
more exclusive hill 
end; and Mrs. 
Thomas Stearwin’s 
membership in the 


cot- 








your brown ging 
ham’s third sum 
mer! 

And with severe 
glance she set the 
cut-glass sugar 
bowl ten secure : = — 
inches from nearly 
at the edge of the 
table, where careles 
eleven-year-old Ruth had left it. “Your elbow, Ruth! 
You nearly nudged it off!” 

Ordinarily Merey was a tolerant overlooking mother. 
With hair of a certain comely hazel brown and eyes of a 
certain comely medium dark blue, there goes ordinarily 
a maternal tolerance that is marvelously blessed to the 


youngsters on whom it fall Now, Eda and Ruth gave 
her startled glance 
She did not pay Her own glance, startled and 


was given then to her thin rather stooped hus 


attentior 
indignant, 
band, calmly 
paratory toa pleasant mouthful accompanied by cinnamon 


tirring his stewed-and-sugared cherries pre- 

poke finally 

Thomas A. Stearwin went clear out of 

And I thought maybe when Ed Dixon 

Louis She broke off 
Cyrus Singer lifted quizzically his thin black eyebrows 

Over him there 


sponge cake. She 
“From Chicago! 


‘ 


town for a man! 


quit last month and went to St 
neat, well-shaven, intelligent as he was 
lay the slight but unmistakable look of subsery iency worn 
by a man who, approaching middle age, since his youth 
work and quit that day’s work at the 
hour and the minute designated by another man. 

If at the present moment his own eyes held a small fleck 
of disappointment corresponding to the indignant gleam 
in his wife's, 
very 

‘Now, Mercy! You weren't actually counting on yours 
truly being handed the fat managing-bookkeeping job at 
the Stearwin store 

“I didn’t exactly count on it.” 

“*Don't know of any reason why you should,” said he 
meditatively, ‘or I. In the past twelve years the place’s 
been empty four times and it was never turned my way.” 

“Oh Mercy Singer’s plump face, which held not 
so much wrinkles as a certain look of care suggesting 
wrinkles, took on a peculiar expression—an expression that 
was a silent challenging: ‘‘Indeed! Maybe you, my dear 
Cyrus, don't know everything!” 

But she did not say this aloud. Rare is the wife who at 
her fourteenth wedded year has not acquired a degree 
more or less intensive—of reticence. Mercy Singer loved 
her husband Cyrus. Not for such as Mercy was Reno 
built or alimony invented or separate maintenance created. 


has gone to his day’ 


the quizzical lift of evebrows camouflaged it 
well 





“Cyrus Singer, De You Mean to Stand There and Say That You Actually Intend to Let This Chance of a Lifetime Siip for an 


Oid Curmudgeon and His Worthiess Half:Failing Store!t** 


She loved him sincerely from his smooth black top of 


head—thinning a little, that top, these last two years 
to his thin, black, resoled feet. She was this kind of 
wife: She had not liked cinnamon sponge cake much 


before she married. But since her marriage day, learning 
that thin Cyrus was very fond of it, she discovered that she, 
too, was; and regularly once a week cinnamon sponge cake 
was baked in the Singer kitchen. 

Moreover, she also loved her and Cyrus’ two daughters, 
Eda and Ruth—loved them devotedly. Yet that love did 
not hide from her the clear knowledge that Eda’s hair was 
a dull carroty red and Ruth’s eyeteeth were too large and 
And though all her heart belonged to her hus- 
band, her vision still remained her personal property, and it 
was not a blurred vision. She knew Cyrus’ incapacities as 
well knew his virtues. Some wives would have 
dubbed them worse than incapacities; the qualities that 
had kept him at the ledgers and sales counters of old 
Andrew Deems’ narrow half-alive dry goods and notions 
store while several other assertive men, one after another, 
had wedged into or onto the big quarter-of-block Stearwin 
store across Main Street and had left, having used it as 2 
stepping-stone to something even better. 

Mercy herself asked nothing better for Cyrus and her. 
To her it was not a stepping-stone, but a consummation. 
Perhaps the years had made Mercy humble. But even so, 
the manager-bookkeepership of the Stearwin store seemed 
a very good thing in itself to plenty of other people in 
Willotown. The Stearwins were the big family of the 
town. They stood on the top notch of prosperity, position 
and unproletarian pomp; and Thomas A. Stearwin’s 
manager-bookkeeper, besides having an excellent salary, 
was graciously given a degree of social intimacy and 
equality with the family that top-notched him, too, in a 
conspicuous and pleasant way. 

In the past between the prosperity-auraed Stearwins 
and the Singers, who owed their daily bread with a little 
cake to old Andrew Deems’ small dry goods trade, there 
naturally was a chasm, such a chasm—social, financial and 
natural—as only Willotowns know. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Stearwin was wont to nod at little Mrs. 
Singer quite politely, but with an air that stopped nicely 
just between condescension and absent-mindedness. And 


( rooked. 


as she 





Wednesday Circle 
was not marked by 
her punctilious 
Wednesday presence. Naturally; the lady being often 
away from Willotown in Chicago or other more metropoli- 
tan places. The Women’s Circle was glad to boast her asa 
member with any sort of attendance at meetings. And 
perhaps Mercy, like the Women’s Circle of which she was 
a part, appreciated any kind of nod, the three bases for 
intimacy being such as they were. With perhaps a reser- 
vation of pride that had its own secret niche of existence? 
Possibly. Mercy undeniably showed a look of compla- 
cency when Eda reported: ‘Eleanor Stearwin*got only 
seventy-two in spelling this term—I got ninety-four.” As 
though she were surely entitled to some of that compensa- 
tion that one R. W. Emerson declared floated round this 
little old earth. 

But all that in years past, the years when manager- 
bookkeepers came and went from the Stearwin store with- 
out disturbing Mercy Singer’s lack of expectations much; 
the same past years in which this little old earth smugly 
wore its worn-shiny garment of peace with an idea the 
thing would last forever. 

The last two years, however, had seen the earth and 
Willotown concerned with war. I this war old chasms, 
old concerns, fears, hopes and distances were shoved aside. 
New business was on hand, and the Willotown Women’s 
Wednesday Circle changed its name—if not its charter 
and precipitately affiliated itself with and transformed 
itself into the Willotown Women War Workers for the 
World War. And Mrs. Thomas A. Stearwin began with 
strenuous regularity to attend meetings; nay, soon to 
preside over them, the silver-gray pompadour more plainly 
combed, the platinum dinner ring put away in decorous 
wartime unostentation, the satin and taffeta afternoon 
dresses discarded for a neat khaki-colored skirt and shirt 
waist. The Stearwin store had a sale on them. Most of 
the other women followed Mrs. Stearwin’s example and 
got one. 

In 1917-18 economy and a strenuous shrinking from dis- 
play spread over America and women’s clubs faster than 
ever cholera spread over limp old Asia. 

Mercy Singer was a neat sewer and a fast one. Mrs. 
Thomas A. Stearwin had some of her husband’s practical 
knack, it seemed, when occasion asked. Right away she 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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REPUBLIC IIRES 


With STAGGARD Studs 





T can almost be said that Republic 
Staggard Tread never wears out. 


The carcass, of course, gives out in 
time, though it, too, wears, and 
wears stubbornly. 


But many, many times the tread is still tough 
and thick and strong, when the rest of the 
tire is ready for the scrap-heap. 


This is being proved in a rather remarkable 
manner all over the country. 


Tire dealers everywhere are trying to buy dis- 
carded Republic tires. When they succeed, the 
Staggard Treads are used to retread other tires. 


In this way, dealers say, people find they can 
make their old tires yield several thousand 
miles more. 


The practice isnot one we can approve. Indeed, 
we are disposed to warn tire buyers against it, 
because they might be led to believe they were 
getting tires which were Republic through 
and through. 


By simply buying Republic Staggard Tread 
Tires in the first place, users assure themselves 
of al/ the actual last-longer Republic qualities, 
without added expense or inconvenience. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tube, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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put Mercy in charge of the surgical bandages. Mercy 
Singer’s neat assiduous stitches were for her country and 
her country’s fighters. Mercy came of old Revolutionary 
tock o did Cyrus, as well as the Stearwins—and she 


owed as determinedly as ever her great-great-grandfather 
polished a flintlock 

tut country and country’s fighters aside, it 
unpleasant to be complimented by Mrs. ‘Thomas A. Stear- 
win on the neatness and number of her stitches at a heads- 


was not 


of-committees’ tea in the Stearwin living room, a large 


artistic place all done in green grass cloth, upholstered 


ker chairs, painted rugs and foreign pictures, and to be 


told confidentially Dear Mrs. Singer, you are one of 
n hest aids!” 

(here came to be quite a few heads-of-committees’ 
ters; frequent war workers’ meetings, usually in the 


rug-and-hanging-basket- 
adorned Stearwin wide porch. And many meetings on 
tore, where quotas and the Western 


tearwin living room or on the 


treet, in church or in 


Front were inevitably mentioned. Not in the Stearwin or 
the Deems store did Mercy and Mrs. Stearwin meet of 

irse. Merey bought all the Singer dry goods and fur- 
nishings from the narrow half-filled shelves where Cyrus 


had charge, as a matter of economy as well as loyalty. Old 
deaf Andrew Deems had his faults, but he gave 
Singer and Cyrus Singer's family a good discount on 


crank 
( rus 
the retail prices of his shelves. 

But 
oetearwin 
he rry 
when meatless days were in order 
Mer at the iced basket. 

‘They look nice,”” with friendly nod and little sigh —per- 
for the sirloin that was not in order—she would com- 
ment intimately. One day the nod was so very friendly 
that Mercy was almost ashamed that Eda spelled better 
than Eleanor Stearwin— poor sickly spectacled girl. 

\nd finally there had been really an intimate, almost 
semiconfidential chat as the two, in the privacy of a 
deserted room, checked up the finished week’s quota about 
to be sent in to headquarters. 

Mr. Stearwin is doing his duty at the store. 
cent of useless expense.” 

Mercy, putting bandages in neat piles, smiled faintly. 

Well, old Andrew Deems doesn’t have to form new 
habits. He never did go far in the useless-expense line.” 

A faint bitterness was in the faint smile. Cyrus, of 
course, being Cyrus, contended that Old Andrew had Hob- 

n's choice, His business could not enlarge till he went to 

me expense or got some spunk, and old Andrew, being 
old Andrew, couldn't go to any expense or get any spunk 
until his business enlarged. So he was in a sad circle. But 
Mercy had always stubbornly felt that he could have 
managed a few more little dollars in Cyrus’ pay when 
Cyrus worked overtime, after time or any old time that 


with wartime’s stern mandates, Mrs. Thomas A. 
did her own marketing. More than 
butcher shop she happened to select her perch 

at the same time that 


once in 


wa 


hap 


Not a 


Andrew wished 


Mrs busy matters of 
more importance than the kind of smile her underworker 


Thomas Stearwin, being with 
gave, nodded absently 


‘I've seen the windows looked skimped. I never was in 


the store of course.’ 

In the cool cultured tone there was not exactly patron- 
age. Mercy perhaps had no right to fancy even fleetingly 
that if Mrs. Stearwin hadn't put away all unworthy states 
of mind with the coming of war that tone of hers might 
have seemed patronizing. 

Mrs. Stearwin went on kindly and sociably. 

**T believe your husband has worked there a good many 


Mrs 


“Seventeen,” 


years, Singer?” 


said 


Mercy. 


And a sort of abstraction 
came into her own tone three before, four- 
teen after she married him. She remembered suddenly 
how Cyrus stoutly refused to work those three years after 
ten o’cleck Wednesday nights— courting nights in Willo- 
town, as elsewhere, then as now. Old Deems—he was old 
even then—had grumbled but given in every week. Well - 
she drew a little breath, did Mercy Singer now, that Mrs. 
Thomas A. Stearwin, checking bandages swiftly, did not 
catch. Life with Cyrus hadn't given her all that it had 
once promised perhaps. But those courtship days were a 
pleasant memory. The moons of them; the lilacs Cyrus 
used to steal from over hedges for her; she lowered 
her brown head guiltily over a pile of bandages—from 
over the Stearwin hedge! The kissings, the plannings! 
And after all Cyrus had never disappointed her except in 
the matter of acquired dollars. She silently piled band- 
2 with a quickened sense of her own mercies while other 
women were losing love and loved ones 

It was not until several days afterward that she attached 
an untoward significance to Mrs. Thomas A. Stearwin’'s 
But, having attached it, Mercy had a wife and 
mother’s power of fancy. It stuck to those words —-signiti- 
cance did—-with a stickativeness more than that of certain 
widely advertised glues. 

Perhaps she, Mrs. Stearwin, meant—perhaps she had 
been thinking —perhaps new-formed friendship— perhaps, 
indeed, Cyrus’ real worth had been some time before 


Seventeen 


once 


age 


words 
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secretly recognized by the Stearwins. And though they 
could not summarily dismiss Ed Dixon, perhaps in the 
future, should Ed Dixon leave—quit 

Now, across the supper table some months later, with 
Ed Dixon having finally quit, Mercy Singer spoke with a 
bitterness relevant to her own thoughts —if not to those of 
her husband, Cyrus. 

“And it isn’t as if you weren’t capable! Everyone in 
this town knows that what little trade old Andrew Deems 
has hung on to he has hung on to because of your care with 
his musty old stock and stingy five-line ads.” 

Her husband raised mild but surprised eyes. In the 
several minutes that Mercy had been brooding over several 
things he had almost —if not quite—forgotten the Stearwin 
store, manager-bookkeepership and slight to himself; and 
he was placidly wondering whether, if Mercy could spare 
five dollars of that week’s pay, he oughtn’t to get a pair of 
new pants. 

“Oh, well,”’ he offered cheerfully, ‘we're living —we’re 
not starving !’’ 

Mercy Singer seldom completely lost her temper. But 
disappointment—especially a disappointment after a 
secret hope has lain sweetly in place for a long time— 
foozles even a reliable temper. 

“Possibly we’re not,”’ she snapped. ‘‘ But a lap ahead of 
starvation isn’t all a normal person hopes for in this life.” 

“Oh, we're two laps anyway!” His humor tried to 
smooth. 

“Oh " Mercy began to clear the dishes, sharply 
ordering Eda to get the crumb tray. ‘At once, Eda!” 

All of which is merely preliminary to the fact that when 
Mrs. Hetty Healy dropped in three afternoons later for a 
call, Mercy Singer told a large, deliberate—well, no, not 
deliberate; it flashed out impulsively without premedita- 
tion—but a conscious, defiant, determined lie. 


um 


| COMMON with the average person, Mercy did not 
like to lie unnecessitously —and seldom did. She had 
the half-reverent, half-superstitious idea, impregnated in 
the race by generation after generation of wistful God- 
fearing men, that the truth teller is more likely to be 
lucky than is the liar. 

But human nature has its limitations. Truth and super- 
stition themselves expire sometimes on the pyre of pride. 

Mrs. Hetty Healy, whenever she called on Mercy, was 
wont to gaze pensively once or twice before she left at the 
glued-on arm of Mercy’s third-best rocker. Eda and Ruth 
had yanked it off in their tumultuous babyhood. Hetty’s 
rockers all were good ones. Hi Healy had left his widow 
childless and owning considerable stock in the Willotown 
City Lighting Company. Mercy always resented her look. 
She imagined more pity in it than perhaps it really held. 

Though Hi had been late and lamented some nine years, 
Hetty’s black-flowered black-chip hat stood upright with 
obvious respect for the dead, and her black gloves—too 
large at the kid tips—seemed ever new. Like many 
women, she seemed, however, to wear her widowhood as 
though it were a hard-won Croix de Guerre that other 
women did not possess. 

This afternoon, after spirited opinion on the weather of 
the present May contrasted with past Willotown Mays, 
she observed: “And Stearwin’s got a new manager- 
bookkeeper.”” Again, “‘I guess’’—meditatively —‘‘there 
ain’t any chance of that place ever being offered to Cyrus.” 

Hetty Healy probably thought she had a perfect right 
to discuss candidly Cyrus Singer’s prospects, no prospects, 
good luck or ill luck. She had gone to school years before 
with Cyrus’ eldest sister, Ella; and a little brother is a 
little brother, even if he is thirty-seven years old and has 
five gray hairs distinctly visible in his short-clipped 
mustache. 

Years can efface youth and bloom, but not an old posi- 
tive first impression acquired in the fifth grade. 

But Mercy probably did not comprehend that as she 
should. Over wifely countenance a pale flush of resent- 
ment showed. Pale, because after all it was only elderly 
Hetty Healy whose persistent mourning garb was offset 
in all Willotown minds by a perfect recollection of the 
way Hi Healy used to lower his head like a bull and seem 
about to charge whenever his wife’s nagging went beyond 
a certain shrill waspish point. 

And now Merey Singer chose too spitefully to remember 
that one Willotown wag had suggested as Hi’s epitaph: 
““Requiescat in pace—at last.” And hard on this remem- 
bering, a path prelaid by it perhaps, came the lie—a full 
firm lie: 

“Oh"’— Mercy raised her chin —‘“‘Cyrus, you may not 
know, would not care at all for the place. He—he would 
refuse it if it were offered him.” 

“What's that?” 

Mercy chose not to repeat. Once is enough for any lie 
anyway, especially when she knew very well Hetty 
Healy had passable hearing. 

With a distinct red patch on each cheek, Mercy— 
instead of answering —moved her rocker so that the after- 
noon sun through the adjacent west window did not strike 
her in the eyes. 
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““My goodness me! You don’t mean that Cyrus has 
anything against Thomas A. Stearwin?”’ 

Hetty Healy leaned forward half in skepticism, half in 
unctuous expectation that her reasonable skepticism 
might be confuted by some unguessed fact. Oh, human 
nature! 

But this was going far. Mercy had not at all expected 
Hetty Healy to jump to such a conclusion, even the skep- 
tical jumping that Hetty’s obviously was. 

She could not encompass a follow-up untruth. It is 
strange, may we not pause to observe—as, dear reader, you 
often doubtless have had personal experience of noting 
that a first single lie seems only to lay open a way for 
another lie that can’t be well dodged. 

Though not very well, Mercy dodged it—or did she, 
bearing in mind Webster’s statement that a lie is an 
attempt to deceive or intent todoso? But maybe Mercy 
really was shocked at what already she had said; and her 
quick alarmed tone was really one of alarm over that, and 
not one of alarm over a concealed fact inadvertently half 
disclosed. 

“T didn’t say so! Of course not! He hasn’t—Cyrus 
doesn’t’’—oh, obviously it was alarm —‘‘know a thing 
against Thomas A. Stearwin, or the Stearwin store either!” 

Any psychologist will tell you that too strong a negation 
invariably produces an impression opposite to the one 
apparently desired by the negationer. 

Mrs. Hetty Healy gazed at Mercy sharply. The 
widowed Healy mind could not help being suspicious and 
addicted to putting two and three together when two and 
three seemed to lie right before one’s eyes. Long training 
on Hi had given Hetty Healy expertness in suspecting. 

‘‘He must have something against him or the store, or 
he wouldn’t be set against working there,”’ she declared. 

“*Nothing of the sort! I didn’t say a thing of the sort,” 
hastily declared Mercy. Mercy was not a good and con- 
sistent liar. 

“You said he wouldn’t take the place if it was offered 
to him.” 

**Yes, I said that.” 

Mercy’s tone was defiant but acquiescent. Having said 
it, she would not now own that truthfully it had better 
been kept unsaid; anyway, not to old Het Healy, who did 
nothing —as everyone knew—but push her long nose into 
other folks’ business. 

Mrs. Hetty Healy presently ended her call. It was 
nearly suppertime, and Mercy had grown rather a taciturn 
and not a holding hostess. She wore a keen thinking 
expression as she departed. Ah, well! This war has taught 
America to think keenly! 

“Oh, well! I don’t care,” said Mercy Singer when she 
had departed, though she said it uncomfortably. “‘I had a 
perfect right!’’ warmly. ‘‘Old nosey thing!” viciously. 

Then before starting her own good preparations for 
supper, she called in her two little daughters from the 
shady side yard, where they were peacefully playing. 

‘*Eda and Ruth,” she began breathlessly, ‘‘I just want 
to tell you that you must neither of you ever tell a lie! It 
isn’t nice or good!”’ 

““Yes'm,”’ said Eda and Ruth in rather apprehensive 
concert. ‘‘We ain’t—haven’t told any—many lately, 
have we?” 

“T guess not,” said their mother hastily. ‘“‘But remem- 
ber!” 

Though it was nearly suppertime, she gave them each a 
big piece of fresh cake. Oh, conscience! 

But in the next week or so Mercy Singer half forgot the 
afternoon and what she had said during it. There came 
some immediate engrossing happenings. Eda got the 
chicken pox and Ruth fell and tore her best white cotton- 
voile dress which Mercy had hand-embroidered at the cost 
of many hours and aching maternal eyes. And old Andrew 
Deems in one of his periodical attacks of stomach trouble 
developed a peevishness which day by day wore on even 
Cyrus’ even temper and made him short and curt of 
speech more than once to Mercy. 

“Old curmudgeon!” she exclaimed in irritability. “I 
wish you didn’t have to endure his tantrums.” 

“Oh, the man’s sick!” said Cyrus excusingly, ashamed 
of his own reaction. “The doctors say he’s really got a 
bum stomach--—no case of imaginary ailment.” 

Mercy was not greatly sympathetic. Her own affairs 
called on her for all her supply of that sort of feeling. And 
having forgotten an afternoon gone by, she was somewhat 
startled when Hetty Healy dropped in one day, and after 
much hedging and hemming and hawing, counter-hedging 
and fearful withdrawals of openings of various sentences, 
said hesitatingly: _ 

“Do you know, Mercy, someone repeated to Mrs. 
Thomas A. Stearwin what you said about Cyrus’ not caring 
to work for—in their store, and she said: ‘The idea! What 
possible reason could the man have for not wanting any 
kind of a place in Thomas’ store?’”’ 

Though she wore a faint air of guilt—oh, that “‘some- 
one”’—it was plain that the widow’s inquisitiveness had 
triumphed over caution. She now looked straight at 
Mercy —sharply and would-be compellingly. 

Continued on Page 34) 
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fercy Singer colored a little. Possibly Mercy had 
jumped a little 
“Oh, did she?” 
Yes, she did!” declared Hetty Healy 
Oh, she did!” said Mercy, coloring more 


But no more satisfaction could her caller get from her. 


And when Mrs. Healy had gone, Mercy Singer squirmed 
a little and was compunctious a little, but she was hoity 
toity more than a little. Indeed! She didn’t care that 
Mrs. Thomas A. was annoyed! Why should she care? 

For several months past now, beginning indeed not 


long after the armistice was signed and the Willotown 
Women War Workers turned their minds and needles to 
less momentous Mrs. Thomas A. Stearwin had 
displayed a calmly growing disregard of the little friendly 
near-intimacy that had existed for a good while between 
her and her various committee workers. 

Yes, the lady displayed it. 

A long time now since Mercy Singer had had tea in the 
Stearwin living room, that place of grass cloth, uphol- 
tered wicker chairs and painted rugs. A long time since 
Mrs. Stearwin had paused to chat in market or grocery; 
indeed the Stearwin maid had back her task of marketing 
for the family. And, moreover, for some weeks now Mrs, 
Stearwin’s nod of recognition on the street at little Mrs. 
indeed 


concerns 


singer had become more than once a casual nod; 
an almost distant nod 

Che platinum dinner ring had come out from its seemly 
war-time retirement; the silver-gray pompadour had had 
a few needed beauty treatments, thought inadvisable by 
one truly patriotic in times of one’s country’s stress, and a 
new tricolet afternoon dress had rustled composedly into 
church and down Main Street. It was the first day it 
rustled that, meeting Mercy Singer on Main Street, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Stearwin—in the matter of nodding recogni- 
had quite gone back to prewar distantness; polite 
distantness, to be sure, but it seemed to stop that nod 
nicely, just between absent-mindedness and patronage. 

‘I don't said Mercy Singer therefore. ‘I’m 
glad’’ defiantly —‘‘that old Het Healy, the someone, 
went and told her! Though I don’t suppose,” bitterly, 
noting a needs-to-be-darned place in her next-to-best 
table-cloth, ‘ the old well-fixed thing cares twocents. Hetty 
Healy just imagined she was annoyed.” 


tion 


{ are!" 


mt 


B' T in that assumption Mercy Singer’s comely hazel- 
brown head was wrong —all wrong 

Mrs. Stearwin was really annoyed when Mrs. Hetty 
Healy, in the course of an afternoon's call—being stock- 
holder in the city lighting system put the name of Healy 
on the Stearwin steady list of callers—told what Mercy 
had said. She was quite upset, though at the time she did 
not let her caller know the extent of her condition of mind. 

As Ralph Waldo once so knowingly said: ‘‘ Compensation 
is indeed a fixed fact. With a crown goes an uneasiness 
that crownless heads may guess at but can never really 
comprehend.” 

Not, of course, that trictly speaking — the Stearwins of 
Willotown were in the crowned-head category. But a chip 
five-carat Orloff 
long to the same family geological; have the same set of 
internal arrangements of form, feeling and filament 

Unfortunate ezarinas and their consorts and offspring 
know that all about them lurk jealousy, envy, disparage- 
Capacity for such was given humanity 
ord or by the devil; but given it was to have and 
this earth up its dust. In 
imperial palaces uneasiness stalks side by side with regalia. 


diamond and a hundred-and-ninety be- 


ment and intrigue 
by the I 
to hold, possibly until gives 

And though, of course, the Stearwins had no imperial 
palace, after all a palace differs from the biggest house in 
town only in adjectival description. In essence they are 
the same kind of building —to persons not living in either. 
And a platinum dinner ring, when it is the only such ring 
in the county, may be as symbolical as a gold-and-gemmed 
The 
poet was quite wrong. Any mortal perched above his fel- 
lows is usually more wary than proud. Knowing his 
kindof whom he is one—he privately keeps himself in 
strictly a watchful waiting attitude for the stones that his 
high position exposes him to; that he knows very well his 
surrounders are aching to throw at him. 

And Mrs, Stearwin, as well as Thomas A. Stearwin, had 
often detected attitudes of ill-concealed envy, not to say 
intrigue, on the part of many of their fellow Willotownites. 
For instance Hi Healy, now deceased, had once openly 
accused Thomas of trying to hog the city lighting system 
was on a paying basis, though he had held 
And 
had 
invitation to 
dinner merely because of a previous invitation to supper 


crown 4o its possessors and to its nonpossessors, 


as soon as it 
somewhat aloof while it was experimental merely. 
once Ed Dixon, their 
rather impertinently 


recent manager-bookkeeper, 


declined a Stearwin 


from a little curly-haired milliner newly arrived in Willo- 
town. Then Stearwin maids—various 
really impudent. One even had gone so far as to sniff at 
leaving: ‘I'd rather work for lesser folks that can eat 
without three forks apiece to be polished.” 


the ones— were 
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That had annoyed Mrs. Stearwin, but that was all at 
the time. Maids will be maids—-everyone knows that. 
And at first she was annoyed merely that the unimportant 
husband of that unimportant little Mrs. Singer, who wore 
her hats always two years, should say such a thing. 

But asshe thought it over annoyance swelled into positive 
irritation. In royal heads there is always the lurking fear 
that the crumpled rose leaf in the royal bed may not be a 
crumpled rose leaf at all, but a rankly poisonous bit of 
herbage introduced under the royal coverlets by some 
inimical hand and fatal to life, limb and prosperity. 
Besides, that terrible war seems to have made royalty and 
a mere too much of worldly goods unpopular even in 
circles where prosperity could have sworn it would be 
popular forevermore. 

Mrs. Stearwin finally could not help repeating the silly 
inconsequential remark to her husband. 

“What's that?” said Thomas A. Stearwin, a stout 
short-waisted man who seemed bigger than he was because 
of his dominant way of holding out a large knobby 
smooth-shaven chin. He said it even as Hetty Healy to 
Mercy had said the same. “‘Huh? What’s that you're 
saying?’’ And with some effort he brought his attention 
off the newspaper report of the state-committee meeting. 
Thomas had once been a member of that committee; a 
bright year when Willotown had been allowed the honor 
of representation. He relished the memory and had hopes 
of doing it again. 

His wife repeated, a small annoyed hand at silver-gray 
pompadour. 

“The man’s crazy!” said Stearwin with supreme con- 
viction. “And he lies! He would be tickled as a toad in a 
puddle at any chance to work for me in my store.” 

Which was what Mrs. Stearwin or anyone else would 
have said too—a while before. But —— 

“He said it,”” she repeated with accent of irritation and 
half apprehension. ‘‘You—there isn’t anything wrong 
with 

“With what? My store?” he snorted. 

“Or you?” She put it hesitantly, but she put it. It is 
a rare wife who has no secret pool of suspicion in which 
are lowered—though in a way to be drawn up at any 
time—her husband’s possibilities. 

“No!” said Thomas A. Stearwin. 
ask!” 

But he looked suddenly thoughtful. 

“‘Oh, pshaw!” he finally added with a snort. ‘‘’Course 
there isn’t! And I don’t think the man ever said any such 
thing.”” He went back to his state-committee report. 

In an upholstered wicker rocker Mrs. Stearwin leaned 
back with a faintly frowning thoughtful expression. Her 
small suéde right foot tapped restively a painted corner of 
fiber rug. 

Meeting Mercy in the street the next day, she nodded, 
but not absent-mindedly. She looked full at Mercy. 

“She needn't look at me that way,” reflected Mercy 
with natural spirit, and raised her comely chin high. 

“There is something,”’ said Mrs. Stearwin that night to 
her husband. She said it with actual worry. ‘There is 
something being said about us that we don’t know. If 
you'd seen the way Mrs. Singer looked at me to-day!” 

“Funny! I went out of my way to speak to Singer him- 
self and he fairly streaked past me as though he was afraid 
Il was going to offer him a job—or something.” This 
thoughtfully from the stout-waisted Thomas as he half 
neglected his evening paper. ‘‘Well—I can’t help it if 
some clerk is telling about that I don’t treat my help fair.” 

Cyrus Singer had been hurrying so Andrew Deems could 
have luncheon. 

‘‘Any help are treated too well usually,” snapped Mrs. 
Stearwin. ‘‘The impudence of the working—but, oh, dear, 
I do hope nothing really bad is going round town! With all 
this talk about malefactors of great wealth and the labor- 
er’s rights and bombs and ** She half whimpered and 
twisted her platinum dinner ring fretfully. ‘‘There’s so 
much trouble in life!” 

“The man couldn't have any real reason for refusing to 
work for me,” declared he? husband with angry vigor. 
“But what's the use? A man that’s well fixed could be a 
walking Christmas tree and still he’d be accused of things. 
I wonder just what’’—-broodingly—‘‘is in Singer’s mind? 
Maybe he’s heard ” He shut up quickly. 

“What?” said his wife instantly. 

‘Nothing—nothing much.” 
‘I demand to know!" She sprang to her feet. 

Somewhat sulkily Thomas A. Stearwin explained—in a 
guarded whisper—that having bought up a carload of 
cotton goods the first year of trouble at some ten cents a 
yard he had made some profit selling it at thirty-five. 

“But that’s legitimate,”’ he added sullenly. 

“Nothing's legitimate to—to the miserable narrow- 
minded people in narrow circumstances,”’ declared his 
wife with temper and fretfulness. “Still, I think it’s 
something worse than that.” 

Both brooded over this last, which was fear more than 
belief, for several days. There came another street meet- 
ing with Mercy. Mercy did not really see the other 
woman, so there was no chance to give and get a nod. 


“What a thing to 


or 


’ 
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Mercy was out of cinnamon unexpectedly and the girls 
were at school, so she had to run to the store for it. Mrs. 
Stearwin late that night told Thomas A. Stearwin that 
she’d simply die of nervousness if she didn’t find out what 
was being said. 

“Say!” shouted her husband. 
talking about it to me! But 
ting—don’t like little towns.’ 


“T want you to quit 
but that new fellow is quit- 


Iv 
HIS was at ten-thirty Tuesday Pp. M. Thomas A. Stear- 
win irritably slammed his shoes on the floor when he 
retired. When in placid humor he always was wont to set 
them down with placid care. 

Mrs. Stearwin went to bed without her nightly fifty 
strokes at her silvery-gray hair. 

On Wednesday at four o’clock Pp. M. Mrs. Stearwin was 
sitting with a caller’s smile in the Singer parlor, a small, 
neat but not handsomely furnished room. 

A gracious—yet wary—caller. It might or it might not 
have been significant that she wore her next-newest one- 
piece dress, a handsome dark-blue crépe. Mercy Singer 
had on her next-to-oldest checked-percale house dress. 
She had been caught canning fruit and not expecting 
callers, Wednesday afternoon being the Willotown 
Women’s Wednesday Workers’ Circle day, when calls 
were unlikely. 

But in spite of this circumstance, Mercy, after the first 
flustered minute or two, began to feel an odd sense of 
unexplainable mental advantage. Communion with the 
dead, a future golden harp, Nirvana—these may be possi- 
ble facts or they may be figments; but it is undeniable 
that secret frames of mind and degrees of mental poise 
have their own irrepressible unseen modes of communica- 
tion and cannot be concealed sometimes. Mercy was at 
peace with her circumstances; rather a resigned peace but 
still peace. She no longer—rather sadly —expected any 
thing in the way of brilliant good fortune in life; she no 
longer expected even a show of friendship from this well- 
dressed well-circumstanced woman. And somehow she 
sensed at once that the other wasn’t at peace for some 
reason; was indeed secretly lacking poise. 

Not that Mercy Singer analyzed all this. 
felt at ease with her caller—oddly at ease. 

Mrs. Stearwin beat about the bush for a while. Those 
beatings! A nice chatty reference to the old busy war 
work; the surgical bandage quotas more than filled every 
week —thanks to good sewers like Mrs. Singer and others; 
the sweaters and socks knitted. 

**Really, Mrs. Singer, I miss the work!” 

“‘Indeed?”’ 

“Not that one wants the war to start again,’’ with a 
little shudder. ‘‘But it was awfully nice getting so well 
acquainted with women whom somehow I hadn’t had a 
chance to know very well before. But one’s days are so 


She merely 


filled! Maids are rather unreliable, and then friends in 
Chicago whom one feels obliged to visit—you know how 
it is.”’ 


“Yes, indeed!”” murmured Mercy civilly, beginning to 
wonder if something was not to be the end of all this gushy 
talk. But there could surely be no more need of quotas. 
Enough bandages had been made. 

There was more. Little gossipy references to certain 
bits of Willotown gossip; the death of old Ann Hatton; 
the collapse of the new community-building project; the 
pretty yoked dress that Eda wore through the room; 
Eleanor could wear yokes well too. And how pretty the 
peach tree—young-fruited—was in the Singer side yard. 

During these references Mercy Singer had a moment or 
two of remorse indeed. Had she misjudged this woman 
after all? Perhaps indeed in the chaff of the other’s near- 
intimate chattings during months past there had been a 
grain at least of real liking for her— Mercy. 

But right on the heels of this moment or two came 
another—and more—of crude wonder. Why all this 
belated cordiality? Why? There slunk somewhere 
through the chatty woodpile a dark shadow—an ebony 
body. She was sure she could glimpse it, were her mental 
eyesight quicker. 

Came at last the raison d’étre. The new manager- 
bookkeeper of the Stearwin store was going away. Very 
ungratefully too, after Mr. Stearwin had treated him so 
generously, paying his way clear from Chicago when he 
refused to come to Willotown otherwise. But Mr. Stear- 
win really at the time disliked the idea of going outside 
Willotown for his aids. And if it hadn’t been for an old 
friend’s insistent solicitation—the young man was a friend 
of the old friend. 

liowever, no more! Not again! Mr. Stearwin said: ‘I 
live here. I’m going to find my employees right here. 
There’s some good men in this town, I know.” And 
so 

For some time Mr. Stearwin—and Mrs. Stearwin, too, 
for that matter—had said how nice it was for old Andrew 
Deems that he had a trustworthy and efficient manager in 
his store. Andrew Deems certainly didn’t have to worry 
about-— Mr. Stearwin couldn’t help wishing—by the way, 
(Cencluded on Page 121 
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PHERE is only one Cadillac, and, for most 


excellent reasons, there can be only one. 


The Cadillac did not spring full-fledged, into 
the possession of its beautiful readiness, and 
ease, and reliability. 


As well ask a boy to arrive, over night, at the 
poise, and mature judgment of a man. 


The qualities which distinguish the Cadillac 
steadily and progressively developed by a skilled 
group of designers, engineers and craftsmen 
have been seventeen years in the making. 


The Cadillac of today, is the fruit of thousands 
of forward-looking yesterdays. 


Through these earnest, painstaking yesterdays, 
this corps of master workmen has brought the 
Cadillac to the world-wide precedence which it 
enjoys today. 


Everyone feels, in the Cadillac, a definite, 
superior, something, which few are able to ex- 
press in words. 


That definite something, is the well-rounded 
completion and co-ordination which can only 
come when trained minds work together, 
through years of devotion and development. 


Back of the Cadillac which you buy today, are 
more than 75,000 of the same eight-cylinder 


type. 


The deep-seated satisfaction which you feel, the 


economy, the ease and the certainty which you 
enjoy, all flow out of the experience gained in 
the development of this type. 


There is only one Cadillac, and there can be 


only one. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


(( ~j ). 
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HEREIN the editoria! tear differs from 

the common or garden variety of the 

species lies in its extreme rarity. So it 
might prove worth while to analyze the glisten- 
ing product of lachrymation that wabbled an un- 
certain course down Sibyl Anna Corey's cheek—a 
smooth, delicately rounded cheek, by the way, | 
not the prevalent idea of what the editorial cheek i 
should be at all; and hung irresolutely for a 
moment on the end of her chin 
uneditorial chin with a faint and most 
and finally splashed onto _ 


nice, pointed, 
wholly 
becoming cleft in it; 
pave one of a manus« ript written on both sides 
of lined foolsecap paper and bearing the striking 
title, Love in Spring, by Miss Mabel Crothers, 
of Cedar Springs, Vermont 

{iss Crothers’ masterpiece might well have 
made angels weep. But it this soul- 
ful if somewhat stilted analysis of love in the 
vernal that had moved Sibyl Anna 
Indeed, it lay neglected and forgotten on a corner 


was not 


season 


of her desk. 

That tear in office hours 
composed partly of a grip on her heartstrings 
emanating from another very neatly typed and 
wholly-within-the-rules manuscript nestled be 
side that of the genius of Cedar Springs; partly 
of high hopes that the beginning of the said 
story had raised and the ending of it blasted; but 
of exasper 


rara avis a was 


more largely than either of these 
ation 

She was reading a brief note. It had accom- 
the manuscript for her 
present emotion. It was a stiff-backed, uncom 
It ran 


panied responsible 


promising little note 


Dear Miss Corey: 1 cannot see my way clear 
to changing the ending of The Inner Wheels as 
you suggest. My one and only desire is to write 
of things as they are. The stories I send you are 
all of them personal experiences and the ending 
in each case is set down exactly as I have either 
experienced it or observed it 

So instead of the change you have suggested in 
that last story [ am sending you a new one. But 
this, too, presupposes similar suggested changes 
n that it runs spang into a large chunk of gloom 
toward the end. The incident from which it was 
taken did not turn out at all happily. It ended 
exactly as | have ended the yarn. Therefore, 
please do not send me the usual request. But if the story 

unavailable in its present form just ship it back to me 
as soon as convenient 

sine erely yours 
WILLIAM SILSBY 


Sibyl Anna brushed another tear on its 
toward blotting a few letters of that copper-plate hand in 
M iss of love from 
the Cedar Springs angle of vision 

William Silsby had all the earmarks of a find, the biggest 
Anna had uncovered. If he would listen 


no telling in what size letters his name 


away way 


which Crothers discoursed so amiably 


one of all Sibyl 
to reason there wa 
might blazon forth on magazine covers and upon news 
But William Silsby 
dently of listening to reason. There was a discouraging 
finality that There had the 
unyielding quality in all his few brief notes in answer to her 


stand poster had no intention evi 


about note been same 


suggestions. Always his stories were the same in construc- 
tion 
up toward a gripping climax and then, losing all sight of 
his tremendous opportunities, descend into a pit of pessi 


He would seize some most amazing premise, work 


mism and gloom that spoiled everything 

Here was a master in his early beginnings sending his 
stuff to her; 
would but accept a little of the guidance he so steadfastly 
refused. 

Two of his stories, unhappy endings and all, she had 
argued Alcott Harding, editor in chief of The Hour, into 
running in the magazine. But Alcott Harding had la 
mented their appearance in cold print afterward. Alcott 
Harding would not stand for gloom in The Hour. Justified 
gloom was bad enough; the sort of gloom there was no 
But this gloom of Silsby’s wasn’t even justified, 
Look at his chances to avoid it 


or he would be a master, she was sure, if he 


escaping 
Both those stories might 
para 
graphs just as logically as dirges trumpeting before the 


have had wedding bells tinkling in the last few 


hearse —more so, in fact, to his mind. The gloom was there 
because it was gloom and for no other reason, as far as he 
could see, 

The man could write. There was no question of that. 


Lord, how he could write! But these pessimistic endings 


that were evidently his fetish must be remedied. Alcott 
Harding advised Sibyl Anna to get after him; to make 
him see the light of day. His work was worth it. If he 






















* You Seem Far More Intelligent 
Than Any of the Misfits I've 
Had on the Job So Far" 


finished up his work as he began it he was in a way to be 
the wonder of the decade. Didn't she agree with him? 

Sibyl Anna explained that she did; that she had al- 
ready been pegging away at Silsby about those endings 
with a result that was nil. Harding suggested that she go 
at it again. He was a great believer in persistency. And 
Sibyl Anna had done so; and there lay his latest story, 
more illogically gloom beridden in its finish than ever; 
and here was his answer to her plea in her hands. 

She sat back, tapping her small and very even teeth 
with a little bronze letter opener and watching golden 
dance in the sunshine that ¢ame streaming in 
through the windows of her cozy office. 

When a certain state university had given its diploma to 
Sibyl Anna Corey, who had managed to get through the 
prescribed curriculum by the skin of her teeth because she 
spent most of her time reading anything save the books 
required in the various courses, she had turned her back 
on her native heath and set sail blithely for the big things 
that would still certain cravings of her restless soul. She 
fancied newSpaper work —which she persisted in dignifying 
to herself with the euphemism ‘“‘journalism’’—would do 
the trick for her. It hadn't. 

One day, hoping nothing from it, expecting nothing 
from it, she had sent three bits of verse to The Hour. 
They came to rest, after a round of more or less impressed 
subordinates, under Alcott Harding’s long nose with the 
ancient steel-bowed spectacles perched upon it. Alcott 
Harding had enthused, in dictating a note for her to come 
to the office, in a manner that had made the office stenog- 
rapher see him in a wholly new light. And Sibyl Anna of 
course had come thither, and they had talked modern 
verse and then fiction. 

Harding liked her views of present-day fiction. 


motes 


He 


offered her a chance to read some for him at a corner desk 
in the outer office. 


She discovered the possibilities of 
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Sarah Ella Mellen, whose yarns had consistently 
traveled to The Hour office—and back again—for 
more than five years. Harding, surer than ever that 
his judgment was sound and that she had the makings 
of a good picker, gave her an office of her own. She 
rewarded this faith in herself by digging out for him 
fiction that sent the circulation of The Hour soaring 
upward at tens of thousands a month. So she came 
into her associate editorship, the sole arbiter of The 
Hour’s fiction and the reputation of having the best 
nose for it in the country. And her way thereafter 
had followed pleasant paths indeed until this mat- 
ter of William Silsby had come up to trouble her— 
William Silsby who could be a master if 
he chose, but simply would not choose so. 

Click of the letter opener against her 
small teeth. Gold of the motes weaving 
in and out of the sunshine. That last 
story of Silsby’s, which started out so 
stunningly and fell down with such a 
fearfully disconcerting bump just after 
the middle of it, lying before her. His 
note with all the finality it conveyed 
crumpled in her hand. 

Something must be done. No 
writing him to come to The Hour office. 
It would in all probability merely bring 
from him a refusal to go over personally 
what they had already discussed in their 
notes. Her one bet, much asshe disliked 
the thought of such a course, was to 
stalk him, find him, jump on him hard 
and make him see reason. 

She got up from the desk. She put 
on a most becoming coat and a hat that 
set off the quiet beauty of her face. She 
stepped to a small mirror and fluffed out 
her hair under her hat. Thus accoutered she set 
forth, pausing only to glance at the address on 
William Silsby’s manuscript; upper left-hand 
corner, just where it should be. She knew it 
already, but she frowned at it as if she were read- 
ing it for the first time. It was downtown in the 
heart of business things; a well-known build- 
ing —if she remembered rightly. Somehow that 
address did not add to her optimism as to success 
in her venture. 

Alcott Harding, poking out of his own office, 
encountered her coming from hers. 

“Lunching early?” he asked. 

“No, it’s a raid. I’m going after William 
Silsby in his own patch of jungle.” 

His reply was one terse pointed bit of instruc- 
tion. “Bag him!” he said. 

Her surmise concerning the identity of that 
address proved correct. It was one of the big- 
gest and newest of the up-to-the-minute bailiwicks of big 
business. A young city worked within its walls. Several 
other young cities entered and left its portals hourly. It 
struck Sibyl Anna as a sort of temple of inflexible wills 
like William Silsby’s. 

But there was no name of Silsby on the directory 
boards in the corridor, or anything even distantly savoring 
of such a cognomen. Yet the only address she had was the 
mere street number—one of ten such numbers—of the 
building. But William Silsby must be here somewhere 
concealed about the premises, for she had directed mail 
to him with that bare number and had received answers 
therefrom, which argued that he must be reachable 
name on the directory boards or not. 

She sought the director of the battery of elevators. Of 
him she inquired the whereabouts of the man she was 
after. The director of elevators scratched his head. He 
seemed puzzled for a moment, then brightened. 

“Yes! Oh, yes! William Silsby! With the David Fitch 
Company—eighteenth floor. Take Number Four.” 

It was express to the fifteenth floor. 

She squeezed herself into a corner of the already packed 
Number Four. They rushed upward. At the eighteenth 
floor she went down a corridor the sienna marble of which 
in itself represented a fortune. She stopped before a door, 
very solid, unmistakably mahogany. Its ground-glass 
upper panel bore the information in the simplest lettering: 


THE DAvip FITCH COMPANY 





use 


Sibyl Anna, not wholly at ease at the start of this 
expedition of hers, grew decidedly uncomfortable. Well 
she might. That name, chastely emblazoned upon the 
ground glass, was one to conjure with. It stood for power. 
The gods of moneydom pricked up their ears when it was 
spoken. And William Silsby might be one of the great 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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I has been the ambition of my later 
[ years to hear one of the great celeb- 
rities play the piano. 
Until last night, 

been denied me. 
We live in a small town in Wisconsin, 
my husband and I. 


this privilege has 


Te 10 small ever to be 


visited by any one musically worth 


while, and too far from any large cities 
to make a special trip practical to people 
of moderate means. Occasional trips 
never coincide d with any large conce rts. 

Last evening we were invited to the 
Vhey had 


\ player instrument 


Browns’. a new piano they 
wishe dus to hear. 
purchased on a recent trip to Chicago. 
I’ve heard player-pianos before and 
enjoy them when well played. There 
fore, | was mil lly interested. Little did 
I dream what was in store for me. 
The new looked very well 
and had a splendid tone. | 


piano 
indeed 
played a little at our host’s request and 
was charmed with it. Then Mr. Brown 
put in a music-roll and began to play. 

With the first notes I 
‘Minuet.” 


recognized 
But 


Paderewski's famous 
what was Mr. 


THE 





Brown doing? His hands 


AEOLIAN COMPANY, 


Lonpon - 


eNMakers of the Aeolian-Vocalion— Largest 








seemed not to be busy with “expression” 
levers, but he was playing like an angel. 
The dainty, 
rippling forth from. the piano with an 


stately, beautiful dance was 
exquilsiteness ot touch, a meaningness 
of phrasing, a use of pedal that gave it 
sheer loveliness I had never dreamed 
it posse ssed. 


I couldn’t contain myself. “Mr. 


Brown,” I cried, “What are you doing 
to that music? Paderewski himselt 
couldn’t play better than that!” 

Mr. Brown motioned for me to wait 
a moment, and finished playing. Then 
he turned to me. His face was Just 


inspired with the music and his voice 
trembled a little. ‘“‘ You have said what 
told me. “kor you have 
to Paderewski himself and 


is true,” he 
be 1 listening 
no other. 


I Hear Paderewski, Hofmann, 
and Harold Bauer 


WHEN we left the Browns’ my ambition 


was fulfilled. | had heard three of the 
greatest pianists alive today. And my 
husband had heard some wonderful 


AKOLIAN HALL, 


Pari - Maprip 


-Manufacturers of 









































music, played by 
interpreters of 
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NEW YORK CITY 


MELBOURNE 
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Because You Like Its Flavor 


—Choose California Raisin Pie 


Foreet, for the moment, 
the high food value of 
California Raisin Pie. 

Disregard the scientific fact 
that raisins are 75 per cent Na- 
ture’s Own sugar. 

Ignore the dietetic fact that the 
sugar of raisins builds valuable 


energy. Pass over all these solid 
sense appeals. 

Eat California Raisin Pie sim- 
ply because it’s supremely good 
and because you like it. Give 
your fancy and appetite full 
sway. 

For you can’t go wrong on 
Raisin Pie. It is more than food 
or dessert. It is dessert-food. 


You can Buy it Ready-baked 

You can buy California Raisin 
Pie direct from bakers or through 
grocery stores. 

Bakers make this pie with 
Sun-Maid Raisins similar to the 
Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins you 
buy in blue packages for pud- 
dings, candy and other sweets. 


SUN-MAID Raisins ~ 


All Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins are steri- 


li 





; 

California Raisin 

“ 

| Bread 

California Raisin Bread is 

plain bread exalted by the 
seductive flavor of picy rais 
ins. Get a loaf today from Ir 
grocer or baker. Eat it fresh aa 
at the evening meal. Then 
eat Toasted Raisin Bread at 
breakfast. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN Co. 
Members} 


tizht be xes,. 


| hree v arie tic s 
Raisins: 


Sun Maid Seeded ( seeds re moved ); 


Sun-Maid Seedless ( grown with- 


Sun-Maid Clusters (07 the stem). 


ry es 
ry Raisin Candy 

ilmost any candy re you'll find Raisin 

everal varieties Raisins in chocolate 

wat contribute 1 most satisfying har 

f flavor Raisin Candy provides a new 

indy lovers while it gratifies the natural 


ed in our glass-walled, sun-bathed plant 
in California. 


Phen they are packed in air 


of Sun-Maid 
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weet 


ip 9000 Grower Fresno, California 
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(Continued from Page 36 

and mighty of this concern. Sibyl Anna’s knees betook to 
themselves an unaccustomed wabbliness at the thought. 
Or maybe he cleaned out the inkwells—you never could 
tell. Genius was not fussy about its abiding place, she 
reflected—and felt much better. So much so that she 
opened the door upon a magnificently equipped office, 
with rows and rows of clerks at mahogany desks behind a 
brass grille work, and battery upon battery of typewriters 
clicking out their salvos at the enemy. 

Outside the brass grille, close to a huge ornate gate that 
gave passage through it, sat a queer little old man at a 
small desk. He had all the fussy importance of the guar- 
dian of the outer portal; all the pomp of bearing which the 
inefficient always bring to positions of small importance; 
all the meek servility of his kind for those whom he knew 
to be of the elect; in short, all the unmistakable signs of a 
mentality that had kept him the office boy perpetual. 

“Shall I find Mr. Silsby here—Mr. William Silsby?”’ 
she asked the keeper of the pass, who patently was there 
to answer just such questions. 

The little man bristled importantly. 

“Tam Mr. William Silsby,” he announced. 

Sibyl Anna was aware of a desire to gasp for breath, 
as if she had fallen into water of an unpleasantly low tem- 
perature. She stared hard at him for a moment in unbe- 
lief, then pulled herself together. One learned something 
new every day. This plainly was her to-day’s lesson. She 
smiled at the little, old, too-young-for-his-years, too-mature 
for-his-job office boy, who smiled back at her. He couldn't 
help smiling back. No one could when Sibyl Anna let go 
her best smile at him. 

‘*How long have you been writing stories, Mr. Silsby?” 
she asked 

‘Stories!’ he repeated 

His manner changed instantly. The smile vanished. 
He looked about the place with a marked anxiety as if he 
feared someone might have overheard her. He said half 
under his breath and apparently involuntarily: ‘‘Sh-h-h!” 
And he looked about the place in that anxious, perturbed 
fashion again, and leaned across the desk toward her. 

“It'll not be me you're wantin’ to see, mum,” he told 
her. “It'll be young Mr. David. He’s the one—if it's 
about stories. What name, mum? I'll see ’f he’s busy.” 

Sibyl Anna, usually highly individualistic, became 
blankly unoriginal. 

‘‘Miss Smith,” she heard herself muttering. Her own 
name would tell him too much; give him too much leeway 
to prepare for her. 

The little man toddled away. The gate clanged. Sibyl 
Anna waited, leaning against a corner of the desk close by. 
Young Mr. David! Fitch of course! She was here to tell 
him he simply must put happier endings on those stories of 
his. It wasn’t going to be the simplest task in the world to 
win out in an argument on that point or any other point 
with David Fitch. But she was going to have a stab at it 
at least. Sibyl Anna and any trace of quitter’s blood were 
strangers. 

The gate clanged open again and the little man was 
bowing her through it. 

“This way, if you please,”’ he said, ushering her past the 
rows of clerks and whirring typewriters. 

A door was opened for her. She found herself in a very 
large and very sunny office. A great fireplace yawned at 
one side of it. A big desk was in the center of a beautiful 
old rug. Young David Fitch sat at the desk, letters he was 
ansWering spread out before him. He was talking into the 
mouthpiece of a dictating machine. He nodded faintly 
some understood-between-them instruction to the little old 
man, who drew up a chair and waved Sibyl Anna into it, 
whereupon he immediately withdrew. 

David Fitch, Jr., went on with his letter. He was tall, 
dark, striking; a man who had kept himself in the pink 
of condition; the leanness, the litheness of the athlete 
about him; a fighting jaw; a high white forehead; heavy 
brows that were perfect horizontals beneath it. 

‘We will, therefore, as you request, give you a twenty- 
day option at five hundred and ten thousand dollars. 
Sincerely yours,” he finished his formulation of the par- 
ticular letter that busied him. 

He dropped the tube of the machine beside him and 
swung about abruptly in his chair. All his movements 
were sudden, abrupt, full of force and decision. 

“This job won't be an easy one,”’ he said with no change 
of tone from the one he had been using in his dictation. 
“‘T can’t endure any distracting mannerisms when I am 
dictating. Breaks the train of thought. Puts me off. It 
irritates me. Do you ever sniff?” 

Sibyl Anna, taken wholly aback, said she never knew 
she did. 

“Or chew gum?” 

She denied this charge. 

“Or squirm in your chair after an hour’s work; or 
shuffle your feet under the desk?”’ 

Sibyl Anna, catching the import of the series of ques- 
tions and wholly amused now, was sure she didn’t. 

“The most important hours of my day, so I can’t take 
any chances, you see. I shall not expect you to transcribe 


inshorthand. Much rather you'd do it in longhand. Then 
I can catch it up in spare minutes and go over it and make 
annotations. Can’t read shorthand myself. You seem far 
more intelligent than any of the misfits I’ve had on the job 
sofar. I think you’d do. Something tells me you would.” 

He was looking at her searchingly. Sibyl Anna strove 
to assume an air meekly gratified. 

“Hours are unholy ones—-but short. From half past 
six to half past eight each morning. Here in this office 
Could you be here each day at that time?” 

She made it clear that half past six held no particular 
terrors for her. 

“You see I write fiction during those two hours —or 
perhaps I'd better say I try to write fiction. Editors seem 
to have a rather different opinion most of the time. But 
I’m going to show ’em yet. Going to make 'em see it my 
way. Just keep it under your hat that I write fiction. For 
certain reasons it isn’t policy to let it out yet. But, as I 
say, to me it is the most important work I do during the 
day. Everything else is subservient to it. Therefore it’s 
highly important to have the person I’m dictating to one 
who doesn’t upset my work. If you fit, if you don’t sniff 
or shuffle your feet or squirm about or tap with your pencil 
or yawn, and if you write a fairly legible hand and are 
discreet and don’t blab abroad about the work I’m doing 
in those early hours, the pay will be very good. Six dollars 
a morning. Three dollars an hour. That’s very fair pay, 
isn’t it?” 

She said it was. 

“Well, then, come to-morrow at six-thirty. You'll find 
me here. I get here always at six. That let’s me get my 
ideas ordered and ready for you when you appear. All 
settled then. Good morning, Miss—Smith, I think Silsby 
said was your name.” 

He picked up the tube of the dictating machine and 
went on with his work. Sibyl Anna beat a retreat — past 
the clerks, out the gate in the grille, into the hall, down in 
the elevator. 

Once on the street, she fell to laughing softly to herself 
It hadn’t* been the interview she expected at all. But at 
least she had learned the lay of the land. And as young 
David Fitch’s amanuensis she would have opportunities 
she had never dreamed of for watching his methods. She 
would find out why he persisted in those gloomy finishes 
for all his stuff; and presently, after she was of proved 
value to him because she did not chew gum or squirm in 
her chair or tap her pencil on her desk, she would see if 
she could not induce him by the quietest sort of suggestion, 
when the break in the story came, to take the right course 
to the end instead of the wrong one he invariably persisted 
in following. This was something she could not have 
dared hope for. Fate seemed to have dealt her the joker 
and a preponderance of the trumps. 


An alarm clock, shattering the stillness of that gray 
hour when day and night struggle for the mastery at 
dawn, awakened Sibyl Anna next morning. She lifted her 
head from her pillow, reached out to shut off the whirring 
of that insistent bell, dropped back again drowsily, sighed, 
remembered, grinned and got up and dressed. 

There was an unusual quiet in the streets outside. Two 
milk wagons rattled past as she left the apartment house 
where she lived; a newsboy was delivering papers in vari- 
ous doorways; here and there a janitor was polishing brass 
handrails that guarded a flight of brownstone steps. These 
were the only signs of life at that hour, the first yawnings of 
the sleepy giant soon to bestir himself into wakefulness. 

At an all-night lunch room, where one sleepy guardian 
at the end of his watch was monarch of all he surveyed for 
the moment, she fortified herself for the task before her 
with one piece of burned toast and two cups of excellent 
coffee. Then she took a car downtown. 

She had substituted an old and severely tailored suit 
for the becoming coat of yesterday. The hat was smaller 
Her hair was brushed back in straight lines, every last 
hint of fluffiness discouraged. The effect was much what 
she wanted; but it did not make Sibyl Anna quite so plain 
az she could have wished. Nothing could have done that. 
Still she was inconspicuous among the other people on the 
car as far as clothes went. She was just a little lady hurry 
ing rather eatly to work—but a very sweet and pretty 
and lovable little lady for all the tailored suit and the 
very plain little hat. 

A night watchman, serving as elevator man pro tem, 
was prime minister of Number Six elevator. He took her 
up to the eighteenth floor of that abode of mammon 
worshipers. He said on the way up that it was a nice 
morning. It wasn’t. But Sibyl Anna agreed brightly 
with him, since that was plainly the expected thing 

The younger David Fitch was waiting for her behind that 
brass grille in the outer office when she opened the door 
down the corridor. He seemed pleased—if somewhat 
surprised —at the sight of her. 

“Good! Excellent beginning, this!”’ said he, glancing 
at his watch. ‘‘Six-twenty-five! You're on time and a 
little better. Frankly, I rather expected you 
after seven with several plausible alibis. That’s the way 
it has been with all the others. Let’s get to work at once.” 


ometime 


He led the way into his own office. A fire crackled 
pleasantly on the wide hearth. Somewhere out beyond the 
desert of roofs and smutty chimney pots, beyond the 
East River, beyond the drab smudge that was Brooklyn, 
the sun, poking out of the Sound, found a rift in the soot 
like morning clouds of sufficient width to send a few feeble 
red rays through the wide windows to try conclusions with 
the wavering light of the fire on the hearth 

Fitch established the girl at his desk. Paper was laid 


out in plenty and there was a young regiment of pencil 
at hand from which to make her selection 

David Fitch glanced at some notes in his hand. He 
tood by the window, the red of that first morning sunlight 
full upon him. He was decidedly imposing, and thirty wa 
as yet a pleasant perspective to him. He seemed ahout to 
begin his dictation; but instead he turned to the girl at the 
desk 

“Before we begin let me ask whether you came here be 
cau some of my acquaintances who knew what I was up 
against sent you or because you saw my ad in one of the 
pape rs?”’ 

The paper was, of course, the safest guess. Sibyl! Anna 
said she had seen the ad 

“Then there’s no one to thank for sending you, is there? 
Do you mind smoke 

“Not at all.” 

He took out a mellow oid brier pipe, filled it from a 
pouch and began pacing up and down. The office clouded 
with a young fog as he puffed away furiously 

‘Kelsey turned down that mean street " he began 
dictating finally 

Sibyl Anna put down in black and white what Kelsey 
had done. They were off! 

It was the last part of a story 
And consequently Fitch was reveling in his usual orgy of 
finishing-up gloom. Sibyl Anna sat very 
desk, a little mouse of a nonentity for quietnes That wa 


that was clear to her 
quietly at the 


her cue just at present. Let him wallow in his gloom a 
much as he liked until she had proved to him beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that she was the amanuensis he sought; 
the one in a hundred who had no distracting mannerism 
at all; the one who should turn out to be the rare jewel he 
hard to catch the gist of the yarn 
from the tail end of it merel; 

Fitch paced up and down with faster stride 


sought. Besides, it wa 


He puffed 
He crammed charge after 
charge into it And his dic 
tation more rapid-fire as he warmed up to his work. Sibyl 
Anna's pencil flew. Her fingers ached. She wanted to 
stretch out her feet beneath the desk. But she did not 
the soft purr 


harder at the mellow old brier 
The smoke fog grew denser 


risk it. She sat there as immobile as a statue, 
of her flying pencil the only sound from her 
At half past eight he chucked his notes into a drawer of 
the desk and knocked the last charge from his pipe into the 
fireplace. There was activity in the outer office. Desks 
were being slammed open and voices called good morning 


one to another. 


“Well, this has 


been a real morning’s work,” said he 
with satisfaction. ‘The sort of two hours’ work I've 
dreamed for a long time of putting in. You'll do. You're 
the girl I've been trying to find. Not a sound out of you 
Wouldn't have known you were there 
spe ll any thing or to repeat Just 
Went it pretty fast 


Still as a mouse 
Didn't ask me how to 
went to it and kept pace with me 
some of the time, didn’t ]?”’ 

She was flexing the stiff finger 

“Oh, I think I shall manage 
you,” she said. 

“You see, ”" he replied with a grin 

He counted out the six dollars and laid it on the desk 
before her 

‘I'd like to work longer at thi 
tance 


of her right hand 
omehow to keep up with 


you earn your money 


each day — nights after 
I’m through here, for in But this blamed grind of 
money chasing takes it out of you too much. Nothing left 
at night. Ideas too unsafe then. Only time to do it is in 
the morning when I'm fresh. Well, it’s time to chase the 
dollar right now, so I'll have to say 
Smith. You seem to be the jewel of a helper I've beer 
hunting high and low for 
Don’t, for heaven's sake, disappoint me! And dor 
Don't go and get ma 


, 


good morning, Mi 
To-morrow at the same hour 


me lose you, now I've found you 
ried or anything like that 


A spruce young man entered from the outer off 

“Mr. Fitch has just come in,” he said HH 
know if the figures of the Hammond deal are ready f 
him.” 

“Yes. Get ’em for you in just a n 
David 

Sibyl Anna slipped into the coat of her ta ind 
pinned on the severe little hat ne | 
with the first morning’s progre 

They went at it again at the sar inseaso e hour 
next morning and every morning thereafter rhe ya 
he had been dictating that fir mpleted 
Sibyl Anna was somewhat aflutter h expectation wl 
they began the second one. But it was a disappointing 
affair to her. It hadn't life or color. It was a dead, lifele 


Continued on Page 122 
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Note How Everyone 


It Has Become a Familiar Car 
on Nearly Every Highway 


Hails the Essex 


Essex owners report the satisfaction they experience 
at the way people speak of their cars. It increases 
their pride of ownership. Motorists and even boys 
on the streets hail the Essex with some such greet- 
ing as ‘“I here is an Essex.’’ 

Curiosity in the car that possesses quality and per- 
formance at moderate cost and without the expense 
and weight of such cars as formerly were the only 
ones that possessed those advantages, has given way 
to openly voiced admiration. 


Essex Owners Are 
Its Salesmen 
At first it was what people who had seen the 
Essex said about it that led to its popularity. 
Now owners — and there are thousands of them - 
People stop Essex 
The answer is 


are endorsing it on every hand. 
owners to inquire about their car. 


unanimous. When asked as to its performance 


they make no reservations. Admiration of its riding 
qualities is never lacking. 





Every wanted quality in an automobile seems 
to have been met in the Essex. Ask the first Essex 
owner you meet. 


Essex Performance Is 
Always Mentioned 

There is no uncertainty to the owner as to Essex 
performance. Drivers know positively that their cars 
will meet any acceleration or endurance test they 
impose. 

They know they can match the performance of 
whatever car they encounter. 


There are now enough Essex cars on the road to 
permit you to note their performance. They are 
always in the lead when quick acceleration is de- 
sirable. ‘They hold their own on the road against 
cars regarded as the fastest. They keep going and 
require little attention. 

The repair shop is no place to learn about the 
Essex for it has little need to know the repairman. 


Won’t you make some inquiry about the Essex? 
You will find it interesting and convincing. 
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OT long ago I was in Paris with my 
voung frank, solder trends Trae LOY Maude Radford Warrem 





ure Island, so called because of his 


rich qualities—hidden, by the way, from DECORATION BY 


the eyes of his officers. Treas- 
ure Island was on leave from 
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Germany, and we were to see 
thesights. He was fresh from 
a Rhineland billet, where he 
slept in one blanket on the 
floor, still ate from a mess kit, 
and had to use a certain 
amount of strategy to get all 
the hot water he required. 
When Treasure Island saw the 
soft bed assigned to him in the 
Y. M.C. A. hotel he made a 
salaam to it. He handled the 
china dishes as gingerly as if 
they had been newborn in- 
fants, and he conversed with 
a certain amount of diffidence, 
as one not yet used to the so- 
ciety of ladies. In effect Treas- 
ure Island, though it was 
months since he had fired a 
shot, was still a front-line sol- 
dier. 

We stood on thesteps of the 
Madeleine, and Treasure Is- 
land, making a gesture as if he 
were brushing cobwebs from 
before his eyes, said patheti- 
cally: ‘‘I can’t see anything. 
There’s too many Americans 
gumming up everything!” 

We looked down the Rue 
Royale and across the boule- 
vard, and all we saw was 
khaki uniforms and Y.M.C.A. 
uniforms and Red Cross 
uniforms and Y. W. C. A. 
uniforms and A. F. F. W. 
uniforms and K. C. uniforms 
and nurses’ uniforms and Sal- 
vation Army uniforms and 
those uniforms made by cer- 
tain big nationally known 
tailors who clothe the great 
American public. And what 
we heard was not French, but 
the Northern and Southern 
and Western accents of our 
own beloved countrymen. 
Those rivers of uniforms and 
rivers of United States voices 
quite swamped the French. 
Treasure Island called upon 
his Maker and shook his head 


mournfully. 


At the Crillon 


E TOOK our way to the 

Hotel Crillon, the 
stamping ground of the 
American Peace Commission. 
We had business there, but it 
scarcely looked to ,us as if 
anyone else had. Never, never 
have I seen so many people 











standing round and sitting 
round, with impressive ex- 
pressions on their faces, soldiers and civilians alike, as if 
idleness were a very serious and superior work which they 
were undertaking for the good of the nation. Scarcely 
anyone lacked an expression of importance—the same 
kind of expressions people used to have in the hotels in 
Washington where the dollar-a-year men stayed. 

The usher who met us at the door had it as he asked our 
business, with the implication that it could not be very 
important since we were not preceded by a flock of heralds 
and did not have an appointment. The civilians wore it as 
they wrote letters and cables in the waiting room. The 
young officers had it who were talking to the pretty girls in 
the dining room; and the girls had it as a sort of reflected 
glory. 

It wasn’t merely the look iof the clawsses; it was the 
look of people who felt they were engaged in saving the 
nation. 

The person whom I had come to see arrived, an officer 
upon whom Treasure Island looked distrustfully because 


of his air of leisure I had last known of this officer as in the 
south of France. 

After we had transacted our business I asked: “But 
how did you get out of Tours?” 

a got to be pre tty dull there, ar d I thought I'd like to 
be in Paris.” He spoke, conscious that he was one of 
Fortune’s beloved, who have but to ask, to receive. 

“But what are you doing?” 

“T’m with the peace conference, 
of weight with which a year or so ago our fortunate yout! 
used to remark ‘I’ve been called to Washington.” 

“Yes, I know. But what are you doing?” 

“Why—er—I’'m here, you know; and I stand ready to 
be called upon in conference if they need me.”’ 

Treasure Island gave an inarticulate grunt, which I 
hastened to cover by remarking: ‘‘Meantime you arte 
seeing Paris.” 

“Yes, and I’ve hada trip up to the Front too,” he said 
animatedly. “‘We went all the way from the Marne to the 


he said with that air 


Steer yvy & & 


it all over the feminine of other nations as regard 


bearers at the double 
Look out for that shell hole! Oh, the anygu 
suffering in Paris 
endure. For the sake of their families, for the 





1 


Vesle; Vaux—did you ever see a town 


shot up like that one!—Chateau-Thierry 


Feére-en-Tardenoi all of it. All of the 


fields pitted with shell holes, you know 


Why, I give you my word, 
some of them were punctured 
like the top of a pepper 
haker! The woods — well, 
honestly, I hadn't thought 
that woods could look like 
that. Up toward the Oureq 
I saw some of the red marks 
the Germans had put on the 
trees to sight by. Next week 
I’m going to the St.-Mihiel 
sector and through the Ar- 
gonne. Little bit hard to get 
the trips so close together, 
but I think it can be ar 
ranged = 

I saw that Treasure Island 
was seething, and I bore him 
forth as quickly as I could 
He walked down the Rue de 
Rivoli and he made weird 
gestures and gave forth brief 
yelps. When Treasure Island 
becomes temperamental I am 
never quite sure whether to 
act as if he were suffering 
from’ shell shock or to walk 
away, pretending, 4s It were, 
that he’s no relation of mine. 


Intrepid Lads 


H* BEGAN to intone. 
“Oh, no, people at 
home,” he chanted, ‘‘the war 
is not over. You think it is be- 
cause the armistice occurred 
sometime ago and the peace 
terms are taken care of. You 
are slugging along, trying to 
get your world adjusted to the 
new peace basis. But over 
here, behold the noble hordes 
of soldiers and civilians breast 
ing the dangers of Pari 

Brave officers! See them 
dauntlessly driving up the 
Champs-Elysées, ladies like 
jewel hanging upon their 
neck But dothey complai 

Our men never complain! 
Their Allies! They carry on 
alone--‘carry on’ is a good 
word—for the English are 
mostly gone, and the Italian 


and the Belgians, while the 
French soldiers are harvesting 
the crops or running elevator 
or tending bar 

‘But our men prefer to 
conduct the « impaign with 
out the help of the Allie 
They don't even want the 
help of publicity Leave the 
dear ones at home to enjoy 


the bliss of ignorance. If a 


little knowledge is a danger 





ous thing a whole lot of 


would disr upt our trusting 


Watch our officers as they storm Montmartre 


leap from café to café, besieging the hotels and 
ven more dire. No wonder that the high militar 
anxio ove their valor! 
, those officers! They endure these nice littl 
with an attentive dame to serve hem breakfast 


hear these dames are trained to make people con 


that’s why they’ve got the reputation of 


They bear up, these be under drint 

and dance See them fight their way to the 

and let their friends buy off Uncle Sam | 
pretending said friends are running an officers’ mé They 
don’t care what they do! Intrepid! ‘Intrepid’ the word 
he concluded “The Battle of Pari 


' 
Douse that glim, v 


h of the 


! Don’t let the folks at home know what 
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sake of the morale of the troops, for heaven’s sake keep 
it dark about the bloody Battle of Paris!”’ 
reasure Island rotated his arms in opposite directions 

and glared madly, to the huge delight of a slim French 
manikin. A burst of rain subdued him, and we stood in 
front of a jeweler’s window and watched the taxicabs reap- 
ing a harvest 

Presently we became aware of the conversation of a 
couple beside us, also sheltering from the rain. The man 
was a handsome young private, wearing the gold fleur- 
de-lis that signified that he belonged to the Paris Divi- 

on. The girl was a pretty creature in uniform. We judged 
by what we heard that she had but recently arrived and 
that he had been expounding to her the horrors of war. 

“Yes, I suppose it was pretty bad here in Paris,”’ he said 
with a modest-hero air; “‘ Big Bertha disgorging a cannon 
tall every little while, and then the Gothas constantly 
coming over. Just as a fellow would get to sleep after a 
hard day’s work, whoo-00-00 would come the wail of the 
sirens, and we were supposed to beat it to the cellar; but 
after the first or second alarm I'd just turn over and go to 
sleep again. I figured that if I was to get mine I'd get it. 
I believe the French people always went down cellar; used 
to have cribs for the babies there, and all that. I suppose, 
all the same, that that sort of thing gets on a man’s nerve. 
The next day, when I'd be in the office, I’d hear in the 
square near by the snapping short crash that meant Bertha 
had sent over a little memento.” 

“Oh!” the pretty girl breathed. ‘‘How dreadful! And 
you really were as cool as all that?” 

“It’s all in a day’s work, you know,” he said noncha- 
lantly. 

Treasure Island listened with dropped jaw. 

“‘Can you beat it?”’ he whispered. ‘I bet he never saw 
a trench in his life, except the ditches they made back in 
training camp. Come on. If not, I'll disgrace you by 
saying something.” 

I drew Treasure Island toward the rainy street, but 
suddenly he left me and plunged back. 


Treasure Island's Words of Wisdom 


“CYAY,” he remarked to the hero of Paris, “where were 

J you and your Paris Division in the Argonne drive? 
We needed some of you brave birds up there. You'd got 
something besides a few stray bombs. There wouldn’t 
have been just one chance in five hundred thousand of 
their hitting you, as there was here. You'd have had 
plenty of chances to die for your country, and you'd have 
had to take the chances too. Only I guess it’s as well you 
didn’t come. The cute little golden emblems on your 
sleeves might have got rusted.” 

Treasure Island joined me, his face scarlet. 

“Of course I shouldn't have butted in,” he said, “but 
I hated to hear that idle bird showing off before a girl as 
pretty as that. Did you notice her eyes? And she had them 
turned up to that boob as if he really had been killing the 
Germans. These guys that stick round Paris make me 
sick!" 

He muttered like a Roman mob as I conducted him toa 
café on the boulevard near the Place de l’'Opéra. We sat 
down, took a cooling drink and watched the world go by 
the American world. Presently Treasure Island signaled 
to a stout impressive-looking young man in civilian clothes. 

“‘He’s a fellow from my burg,” he said. ‘“‘He was a 
couple of months above draft age, but perfectly sound in 
wind and limb. I never expected to see him, but I might 
have known I would. He’s a great little old excursionist. 
I bet if I sat here long enough I'd meet every joy-rider 
I know.” 

The large young man had by this time threaded his way 
toward us. Introductions made, he sat down and accepted 
a beverage 

“*So your work is over,” he said patronizingly to Treas- 
ure Island. ‘* Well, we'll be mighty glad to see all you boys 
back in the old home town. We shall not forget what you 
have done for us.”’ 

“'Ch ob'iged,” mumbled Treasure Island. ‘‘What are 
you doing in Paris?" 

“I’m on a commission,” replied the young man impor- 
tantly. 

“Oh, yes. I’ve heard they have been having some of 
those things. Secret?”’ 

“Not at all. I came over to investigate the sort of 
reconstruction work that is needed in Northern France. 
I'm on a committee, too, that is interested in the French 
war bonds. If it seems wise we may raise a fund in our 
part of the state to help in the reconstruction.” 

“Oh, yeh; President appoint you?” inquired Treasure 
Island 

“No.” 

“Oh, I thought, you being a Democrat 
Treasure Island. 

“This commission is—ah—only semiofficial,” explained 
the young man 

“Oh, ves,” were Treasure Island’s words. But his looks 
said: “I see. Self-appointed commission. Used your 
political pull to get over.” 


* insinuated 





“Well,” he added bluntly, ‘‘you didn’t have to come 
over here to find out what sort of reconstruction work was 
needed. The papers and magazines have been instructing 
us on that ever since the Germans first began to march on 
Northern France.” 

The big young man was not at all thin-skinned. He 
caught no implication in Treasure Island’s next question, 
which he asked casually: 

“Seen the Front yet?” 

“Why, no,” said the young man. “Of course I have seen 
some of the back areas of the devastated country, but that 
was through the courtesy of the French. I appealed to our 
military authorities over two weeks ago, but as yet they 
have not seen fit to grant my request. When I got a little 
insistent they sent me from one person to another —— 

“Yeh; just passing the buck,” said Treasure Island. 
““We don’t let them do that to us any more. It makes us 
lose our goat.” 

“Well, I’ve lost mine; but it didn’t seem to get me any- 
where,” said the young man ruefully. 

“It’s a darned shame!”’ said Treasure Island with sud- 
den fervid sympathy. ‘‘Here you’ve come all the way 
from home and ought to be getting back. You've got to 
have material to talk before the chamber of commerce 
and the business men’s clubs and the women’s clubs and 
the church. Fellow can’t go home and give an intelligent 
account of things over here if he hasn’t seen the Front, and 
the Army owes it to itself that intelligent investigators 
should carry home to the American public a fair state- 
ment.” 

‘Just exactly what I told them, 
man warmly. 

“‘T bet you did!” returned Treasure Island. ‘And I bet 
you they told you that they had an awful lot of people to 
take care of. Well, I sympathize with you. I’ve bucked 
up against the Army for some time myself.” 

“Of course a soldier has to be under discipline —— 

“But the war’s over and the bars might be let down for 
the privileged classes of the United States to get in,” said 
Treasure Island. “Sure, I know.” 

The young man looked at him a bit doubtfully, but 
Treasure Island’s face was as calm as an infant’s. His 

slightly dropped jaw gave him a guileless expression, but 
his eyes had a faintly sardonic gleam. 

“Well,” replied his fellow townsman, ‘‘there’s work to 
do in peacetime now, just as there was in war. I left my 
work and paid my expenses over here to do my bit, such 
as it is; and now that I am here I oughtn’t to miss the 
opportunity of a lifetime; I ought to see the Front.” 

“Sure,” agreed Treasure Island. ‘‘ Things haven’t been 
policed up so much but that you'll almost feel as if you 
were there while the fighting was on.” 

“T figured it that way,” the young man said, while I 
rose, finding the conversation interesting but a little uncer- 
tain, considering Treasure Island’s particular brand of 
humor. He and I departed to keep an engagement to 
luncheon with a cousin of his own. 

“He’s an officer,” Treasure Island explained as we 
wended our way toward a certain military office, “but 
he'll have to be seen on the street with me if I require it, 
because he owes me money, I'll let him down easy. We'll 
lunch somewhere inconspicuously, so a buck private won’t 
shame him. I don’t know what his job is, but he always 
did have a talent for loafing.” 


’ said the stout young 


The Worried Pink-Faced Captain 


E FOUND him at a desk hard by a group of people 

waiting to see him. He was a pink-faced young cap- 
tain with a worried brow and a strained smile. He was 
working his head off. Civilians and officers were sifting 
through his hands at the rate of two every eleven minutes, 
and his low-voiced talk with each was punctured with 
telephone interruptions. We would hear bits of the talk 
both over the phone and direct to his clients. 

“T am very sorry it can’t be arranged” or “I wish I 
could promise you, but I should only raise hopes to dis- 
appoint you.” “Howmanyintheparty? . . . Well, I'll 
do the best I can, and I'll let you know as soon as I can.” 
“Yes, I know it is important, but we have so many appli- 
cations.” 

Ten minutes later, over the luncheon table, he was 
pouring upon us a cornucopia of vivid complaint. 

“I may be the one person in Paris that doesn’t want to 
be here,” he said, “‘but I give you my word that though 
I don’t want the war to start again on my account I’d 
rather be in the Argonne drive, even, than doing what I am 
doing. I’m just a military Cook’s Tour manager—nothing 
more. Here comes State Senator John Smith heading a 
party to look into this and that concern, which he con- 
siders vital to the welfare of the United States. All right. 
Experts could tell him what he wants to know right here in 
Paris; for the matter of that, he could have cabled over for 
what he wants and had it sent back. He interviews a few 
people and then he’s fit to round off his experience by see- 
ing the Front—all of it, please. He would follow our men 
from the Toul or Luneville sector, through the Marne- 
Vesle, the St.-Mihiel, and the Argonne drive; and if we 
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are willing to furnish the cars he’ll go up into Germany 
too.” 

“‘Here’s a crowd of educators investigating the schools 
for the soldiers, and they’ve got to see the Front. Here’s a 
gang of business men—I’ve forgotten just the angle they’ve 
given their war work, but they won’t be able to round out 
the business unless they see the Front. Here’s a lecturer 
how’s he going to get material if he can’t see the Front? 

“TI can’t begin to enumerate the commissions of all 
kinds, the observers, the American officials belonging to 
the organizations over here that save the soldiers, the 
churchmen, the writers—they all come! The officers too— 
fellows that, willingly or not, were safely parked down in 
the rear while the war was on. Now they’ve swarmed up 
here and demand to see the Front. I didn’t know there were 
so many people with pull in the world. I didn’t know 
there were so many different sorts of reasons for coming 
over here. 

“I’m the man that runs the merry-go-round. Not the 
big boss that sits in the chair and watches her spin, but the 
poor boob that supplies the juice and the elbow grease, 
and helps ’em on and off, and grins and bows and makes 
excuses and takes kicks. 

“‘T’ve got to send up those who can’t be refused and turn 
down those we can’t find room for. The rolling stock and 
cars and gasoline these people take would pretty nearly 
win another war.” 

“I wish I could have done something for my country,” 
said Treasure Island wistfully. ‘‘I only fought at the Front. 
Who won the war? The fellows that fought and are fighting 
the Battle of Paris.” 


A Mecca for Joy-Riders 


T CAN'T be denied that from the beginning of our share 

in the war there have been certain offices in Paris where 
American officers and civilians trickle in about ten, open 
a few letters, dictate a few more, go off at twelve, return 
at two-thirty and half doze till four, when they call it a 
day and go off to tea, where they may now have in un- 
limited quantities the cakes for which Paris is famous. 
There are men clad like them with much the same time 
schedule in Germany; likewise in Washington, D. C. 
Doubtless the waste that accompanies all war accounts 
for them. No mere civilian can hope to fathom the pur- 
poses of the war office. It’s not his job. 

No doubt most of the commissions that came over have 
been valuable. I suppose there was some occult reason 
why a manufacturer of chemicals would be benefited by 
seeing how the soldiers lived in a quiet sector; or an archi- 
tect or a state senator. Greasing the wheels is doubtless 
a necessary function. Anyhow, it is extremely human to 
try to get to the Front. 

The joy-riders have been, of course, in the minority. 
Ever since the beginning of the war there have been in 
Paris countless American soldiers and civilians to whom 
Paris has been nothing but an office. Ever since they ar- 
rived to work for their country they have kept their noses 
so close to the grindstone that they have scarcely looked 
up tosee the sights. They haven’t even put in a requisition 
for one of these little sightseeing excursions. Perhaps 
during the war soldiers from the Front and not afraid to 
speak had told them how this and that division needed 
ambulances and gasoline. Perhaps they measured human 
life against their pleasure. In any case they stuck to their 
jobs, men and women alike; and we take off our hats 
to them. 

But the observer in Paris could not fail to be struck with 
the difference that showed in the American contingent as 
soon as the armistice was signed, could not fail to marvel 
at the holiday hordes of officers and civilians that began 
to file into Paris. Useful or not, they have crowded Paris 
as never before. From December on, it was practically 
impossible to get a taxicab at a Paris station. The hotels 
were so full that privates coming in on furlough had some- 
times to walk the streets all night. The Y. M. C. A. hotels 
had them packed in every available space and kept the 
wires hot hopelessly telephoning to this and that hotel for 
more space. The cafés were full not only of diners but of 
people clustered hungrily in the doorways. 

The hordes in Paris are less interesting than the reaction 
of the soldiers toward them. Time after time since Paris 
and the Front became a Mecca for joy-riders I have heard 
privates say something like this: 

“Take it from me, when the returned soldier expresses 
himself at home he will have a lot to say about the tin 
soldiers of the Paris sector, and in general all slickers and 
slackers hereinafter named. As far as we fellows who did 
the fighting are concerned, all this may be called the 
Battle of Paris.” 

The soldiers’ attitude toward the Battle of Paris has 
been forming for a long time. ‘The Paris sector” they 
mean to be descriptive of persons whom they consider in 
soft jobs—‘“‘gold-brick boys.”’ Anyone, in brief, who never 
saw the Front or who, at the Front, was in some safe 
headquarters job or who loafed on his job or who was 
connected with the staff. 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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F you are accustomed to motoring, 

get into a Franklin Sedan and go 
over a rough road. Notice how fast you 
can travel with freedom from jolt and 
jar. Note the entire absence of that 
racking pound and vibration so often 
experienced by the average motorist. 


That will give you the first evidence of 
the advantage of light weight and flex- 
ibility in an automobile, and particularly 
in an enclosed car. You will better 
understand why the Franklin Sedan is 
used for motoring unusually long dis- 
tances in a day, comfortably and safely. 
Also, why it can go wherever any open 
car can go, why it needs no shock ab- 
sorbers, and why it relieves owners from 
worry ‘over tire troubles, 


My You find that the Franklin is direct air 
cooled —no water to boil or freeze. 
‘ Then you realize why it has year ’round 


— 


a 
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THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


4A NATIONALLY KNOWN ELEVATOR 











usability and why it cuts out the annoy- 
ance and expense incidental to 177 parts 
of water cooling machinery. 


Its economy is definite, conservatively 
margined, and a matter of public record: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


Wide Observation Windows and the V- 
shaped Slanting Windshield allow an 
unequaled breadth of outlook. The two 
Wide Doors give accessibility and seating 
convenience. These exclusive features, 
together with the Sloping French-style 
Hood, make the Franklin Sedan attrac- 
tive as well as practical. 





Actual comparisons with the perform- 
ance of other cars have made sales of 
the Franklin Sedan increase faster than 
those of any other fine car. 


MANUFACTURER WRITES 


f them the higher 


**During the last eighteen years I have owned and driven thirty different automobiles, most 
About a year ago I purchased my first Franklin, a Sedan, and e that time have driven it 
No other car that I have owned has given anywhere near the satisfac “ 


priced makes. 


19,000 miles. tion that this one has.’ 
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Good 
MENNEN 
Morning) 


What is pep? 


“Pep”, according to Mennen, is mental 
activity made possible by bodily cornfort. 


You can’t think and chafe at the same time. 
Itching is death to ideas. A .man who works 
with his brain must forget that he owns a 
body. A good Mennen morning means a good 
working day. 


The brisk towel work after bathing is good 
for skin and leaves it invigorated. A shower 
of Mennen Borated Talcum soothes and inte 
poses a silky, protective film between skin and 
clothing. It makes clothing feel loose and 
prevents it from sticking. 


Then shave with Mennen Shaving Cream. 
Use cold water—and lots of it. Work up a 
moist, creamy lather for three minutes with 
the brush—don’'t rub in with fingers. You'll 
enjoy a glorious shave and your face will feel 
great afterwards, for Mennen’s has a marked 
soothing and cooling effect. 


After shaving, flick a bit of Mennen Talcum 
for Men over your face. It’s neutral in tone 
doesn’t show like a white powder. 


But the most important rite of all is to use 
Kora-Konia where it will do the most good. 
Do you chafe? Does vigorous exercise rub 
your skin raw so,you can’t walk, play, sit still 
or sleep without discomfort that spoils life 
and drives you frantic? 


Kora-Konia will bring you blessed relief. 
Dust it on freely wherever you chafe. It's 
particularly grateful under a collar. 


Kora-Konia is a really wonderful prepara- 
tion. It’s waterproof and clings where it’s put 
for hours. Perspiration doesn’t readily wash 
it away. It cools, soothes and heals. Takes 
all the discomfort out of chafing. Keep it at 
the club for golf. Greatest thing in the world 
for sunburn. Kora-Konia is remarkable for 
baby rashes. 


Mennen Talcums—Shaving Cream— Kora 
Konia—the formula for a Good Mennen 
Morning. 





THe Mennen Company 
Newark. AJ. USA. 
Laboratories; Newark, N. J Mortreal, Quebex 


Sales Agent in Canada 
Harold F. Ritchie &C Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 

But they applied this term with pecul- 
iarly sardonic zest to the staff officers and 
to members of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. If, for example, a toiling mud- 
smeared infantryman, hungry, cold and 
perhaps wounded, beheld a spick-and-span 
gold-decorated officer riding in a limousine 
quickly away from the direction of the 
Front he would remark: “There’s a guy 
that belongs to the Paris sector.” 

Or if a meal was unusually good someone 
was likely to say: “They must have done 
a little salvaging for this from the Paris 
sector.” 

Again, if a division was ordered to the 
active Front instead of being given the rest 
it was promised—and this happened to 
more than one divison—amid the cursings 
and revilings that rose would be a remark 
something like this: 

“Say, fellows, who are we to grouch? 
What does it matter if we are shot to 
pieces for the umpty-seventh time? Aren’t 
we saving the lives of the Paris sector? 
Isn’t that worth dying for? Why, say, 
them fellows might get their pants dirty if 
they came up to mix in with the Germans. 
If their usual good luck should keep them 
from getting near the Germans, just think 
what they would suffer from association 
with roughnecks like us. We've got to die 
to put them in a position to go home and 
tell lies for the rest of their lives.” 

Here and there in the A. E. F. a man 
was to be found who had thought the 
question through; a man who would say 
something like this: 

“Somebody has to be in the front lines 
and somebody in the back. We've got to 
have the Paris gang, and we've certainly 
got to have the S. O. S. If we didn’t we'd 
lose the war, for we have to have a supply 
of food and that food has to be carried up. 
Those men there are winning the war just 
as much as we are. I am certain that some 
of them are working their heads off, just as 
much as I am certain that others are loafing 
on the job. I know, too, that men got in 
the S. O. S. to save their skins; that, from 
the general army-efficiency point of view, 
doesn’t matter if only they do their work. 
From the point of view of winning the war 
it doesn’t matter what individuals are 
killed—it only matters to the individual. 
Well, we individuals at the Front have one 
sort of luck and the men at the back an- 
other sort; that’s the way we've got to 
look at it. We came over here to spend our 
lives, if necessary, and the particular way 
in which that spending is exacted of us is 
not the point.” 


Beefing With Reservations 


“We've got to have the S. O.S. and the 
staff, and we’ve got to have a big trust in 
the people that are guiding us through this 
thing. We must realize that they are doing 
not only the best that they can but also the 
best that can be done. If we see what we 
believe are examples of waste and ineffi- 
ciency and injustice we’ve got to know 
that it’s either merely seeming or it’s 
always what happens in war, and can’t be 
helped. 

“If we’re on the point of getting bitter at 
the sort of luck we’re in and contrasting it 
with the luck of some other fellow—then 
we've only to remember that the same ine- 
qualities prevailed back in civilian life. In 
peace and in war some work is dirty and 
some clean, and both have to be done. 
Then it is up to the fellow that has the 
dirty work to grin and bear it, and when he 
beefs to beef with reservations.” 

But the average front-line soldier doesn’t 
possess that mature philosophy. To begin 
with, long befcre he went overseas he was 
well acquainted with slickers and slackers. 
He knew a man who, when the draft was 
pending, hastened to get married in the 
hope of escaping. Or he knew a man whose 
wife was self-supporting, who made her give 
up her work so he’d have the dependent’s 
excuse in case he was called. Also he knew 
a man whose father and mother bought a 
farm and used the plea that he was needed 
to work on it and support them. He knew 
several men who, during drafting time, 
hastened to enlist in the quartermaster’s 
department. He despised them and re- 
sented them. His own idea was to wait to 
see whether he was drafted or not and then 
to go where luck sent him. The one man he 
really respected was the man who enlisted 
and said: 

“TI could choose my department, but I 
won't. I’ll go wherever Uncle Sam decides 


to put me.” 
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There were thousands of boys who did 
just that, and there were thousands of 
others who chose the safe jobs. There were 
also thousands sent by the Government 
into safe jobs who fretted and who wanted 
to be up at the Front, tried every device to 
be transferred to where there was danger; 
but the average soldier up at the Front lost 
sight of these last thousands. All he knew 
was that “these safe-job lizards” that 
crawled into soft spots at home did the 
same thing in France. 

In the spring of last year I was in a quiet 
sector with soldiers who were getting their 
first experience of war. Often my doughboy 
friends would make remarks to me like 
this: 

“Those guys that hang round head- 
quarters have it pretty easy, don’t they? 
Here’s Bill, that went away from home, a 
noble young hero, all keyed up to die for 
his country if necessary, and if he doesn’t 
die, then he is to come home and get the 
reward of marrying the prettiest girl in 
town. How’s Bill dying? Oh, pretty com- 
fortably, thanks. He's left his billet in the 
stable back of the major’s house, and he’s 
picked himself out a nice clean room in a 
house of the court where you get the gaso- 
line. He’s made himself a bed of chicken 
wire and fence posts with nice straw, and 
he’s got a real pillow. Where I've been for 
the last twelve days the only choice of bil- 
lets was the puddle of mud with the reddish 
color or the puddle of mud with the brown- 
ish color, one blanket and no pillow.” 


Biil’s Imagination 


“Bill was grouching about his food to- 
day. He gets three meals, but he’s sore be- 
cause he hasn’t had butter for two days, 
only sirup, and he suspects the quality of 
the coffee. Why can’t they leave Bill to die 
on real butter and Java and Mocha mixed? 
’Course I know we fellows in the trenches 
can only get two meals; we don’t want 
more, because it would mean death to the 
fellows that bring it up to us. But Bill— 
why, Bill ought to have just what he wants 
for his three meals, when he’s dying in a 
clean room back of the gasoline. I don’t 
think! 

“Say, these guys back of the front line 
know how to fool themselves, don’t they? 
Because a few bombing planes have come 
over his village Bill thinks he’s in danger of 
death. I'd like to see the letters he writes 
home; some lies, I'll bet you. Yes, he’s got 
the noble-hero-with-his-breast-high atti- 
tude. And you ought to hear him kicking 
about the fellows in the S. O. S. This is 
what he had the gall to say to me this 
morning: 

““*Say, Jack, the colonel took me down 
with him to Jevre, and I must say the fel- 
lows there have it pretty soft. They don’t 
know the deprivations we fellows up at the 
Front have to put up with. Why, I'd be 
afraid to tell you how often they have 
steak, and it’s the best of steak too. The 
Y huts are big and fixed up lovely, and lots 
of nice girls for them to talk to. Why, say, 
all those fellows have to do is to open their 
mouths and someone pours a drink down 
their throats. If they’re at work on an 
automobile or something and need a bolt 
they just sit round and wait till someone 
brings it to them. They’ve no idea of how 
hard we work up here.’ 

“‘Says I to Bill, ‘Well, do you want them 
birds to be put on, say, two meals a day?’ 

“*No,’ says he. ‘But I don’t think their 
food ought to be a bit better than ours. It 
oughtn’t to be as good. They ought to be 
made to pay a little for being in a safe 
place.’ 

“Well, there’s a lot in what he says. I 
think myself they ought to live plainer and 
work harder as the price of having their 
lives spared. Put it’s funny that old Bill 
has fooled himself into thinking that he’s a 
front-liner. The only people that really 
work hard are us in the front lines. Look at 
the staff! I suppose we've got to have a 
staff, and I suppose the staff has got to run 
the Army. But why doesn’t the staff come 
up now and then and get a little front-line 
training? The line officers could teach 
them something about their job. I'll tell 
the world that! I overheard two of the 
officers talking last night. 

“One of them said: ‘Here is another in- 
telligent staff order. Read it. For the love 
of Mike! If we obeyed that and carried out 
the patrol the way it directs, it would take 
us about fifty yards beyond the German 
wire. You'd think those armchair officers 
would get it through their heads that the 
whole conduct of a patrol will have to be 
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altered sometimes by such a little thing as 
the changing of a German observation 
nest from one tall tree to another tall tree. 
I'll be glad when we get on the active 
sector; then we can disregard some of 
these orders. I hear we can get away with 
anything in an advance.’ 

“Well, they said a whole lot more about 
the staff that just makes me wonder if 
these guys that don’t have to be under fire 
see us as men at all. They act as if we were 
figures on paper or something. Well, I 
don’t want Bill or a staff officer or a slacker 
to look on me as a little black pencil mark. 
I want them to know that when I get hit 
with shrapnel it hurts. As it is, they feel 
that if I'm killed there’s plenty more like 
me, but that the war can’t be won unless 
they stick safe in their jobs.” 

As the drives went on, and especially in 
the weariness of the Argonne drive, the 
spent doughboys waxed increasingly bitter 
against the Paris sector. I remember once, 
on a dreary November day, when I was 
feeding a doughboy, he used his first 
strength to curse the lieutenant in charge 
of his supply wagon. 

“That fellow was a soldier of Paris, if 
ever there was one,” he said. “I just 
hope I get a job that pays enough so I can 
afford to go where he lives on my first vaca- 
tion. I haven't decided what I'll do to him. 
What I had against him was, he was such a 
hog. I wish I could say that he was yellow, 
but I don’t honestly know that-he was. He 
was just a prize hog. Yes, sir, the reason 
why I'm starving is that our outfit had just 
one supply wagon and the lieutenant didn’t 
have much room in it for our chow, because 
he took along for himself a tent, a cot, a big 
roll of bedding and some private stores of 
food. And at night after the tent was up 
he’d go inside; and his orderly would sleep 
outside beside the tent, so he could be hol- 
lered for if he was needed. He had to sleep 
on the wet ground with just one blanket.” 


“Your Soldiers are Used to Mud’”’ 


In the last drive a certain battalion of 
very brave and very hard-worked dough- 
boys went up from a village where they had 
been in reserve, and endured grueling hard- 
ships and did magnificent work. Then, 
weary and drooping, they were withdrawn 
and sent on a long march back to the very 
billets in which they had been in reserve. 
By this time it was well in the background, 
and the stables and little houses in which 
they had slept were occupied by a number 
of field clerks, telephone operators and 
other behind-the-lines men. They were 
not dispossessed, they were not doubled up; 
but the doughboys were sent out to camp 
in an adjacent field, where they lay with- 
out tents and some of them without blan- 
kets on the muddy ground. 

“IT went out and slept beside them,” said 
the officer who told me about it. ‘They 
offered to find quarters for me in the vil- 
lage, but I wouldn’t accept. One of the 
officers in charge there was a man I knew. 

“*Look here,’ I asked him, ‘why can't 
you turn your fellows out for my men? 
Look what my men have been through! 
They're half dead from exhaustion. They 
deserve at least a roof over them.’ 

““*No one knows better than I do what 
they deserve,’ he said. ‘They fought mag- 
nificently; but, you see, these billets belong 
to these clerks and operators now, and | 
have no right to displace them. I don’t 
know where I could put them. Perhaps if 
you applied to 

“But here I interrupted him. I have 
had the buck passed so often in this man’s 
army that I can see it when it’s coming. 

‘You might cut red tape a little for men 
who have fought like these,’ I said. ‘Can't 
you double up your field ¢ lerks?’ 

“*They’re packed like sardines now. 

“*Well, then, let them camp out in the 
fields for once,’ I said, ‘and give my men a 
chance for one night’s rest.’ 

““*My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘these men of 
ours have a great deal of important work 
to do. They're not used to exposure as 
your men are. If we sent them out to-night, 
as you suggest, half of them would be sick 
to-morrow; and our work would be held 
back. Now your soldiers are used to lying 
out in the mud in blankets, and they’re so 
tired that just lying down will be all they’ll 
need.” 

“Well, I saw it wasn’t any use to say 
anything more. But from that day to this 
I've had my reservations about the staff.’ 

I have known some staff officers who 
have wanted nothing so much as to be line 
officers and who had a very sympathetic 
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appreciation of the line officers’ difficulties, 
and I have known others who had not so 
much imaginative penetration as could be 
desired. 

When I was with the Army of Occupa- 
tion in the Rhineland I took my meals 
for a time with a casual officers’ mess, 
and I used to listen very attentively to a 
yerennial discussion raging between a staff 
Coutenent who had been nothing but staff, 
and a staff captain who had been a line 
officer and whose sympathies were dis- 
tinctly with the line. This is a sample of it 

“What I maintain,” the captain would 
say, ‘is that every officer in the staff ought 
to have his turn in the front line. That's the 
only way to make him a good staff officer, 
to give him an appreciation of the diffi- 
culties, to make him intelligent enough and 
sympathetic enough to handle his job. I 
don’t say you didn’t do it well. All I say is 
that you'd have done it better if you'd 
realized what the doughboys were up 
against.”’ 

“We did realize it. Don’t you suppose 
we backed them up to the limit of our 
power? Don’t you suppose we worked 
overtime?” 

“Worked overtime? What do you calla 
few hours’ extra work? How would they 
offset what the doughboys went through 
with?” 

“But we had hardships too. My boys 
and I worked one week— and well I do re- 
member it—up to one or two in the morn- 
ing, without a fire Cold — no one knows 
how icy that office was! We could hardly 
move our fingers ‘ 

At such a point as this the captain in- 
variably exploded, called on his Maker for 
patience, and said something like this: 

“A cold office! Overtime till one or two 
in the morning! Can't you realize that 
the doughboys worked time and overtime 
twenty-four hours of the day? Man, don't 
you know that when you were cold in your 
office you were at least sitting on dry 
chairs, your feet on dry floors, not a chance 
in a thousand of a shell reaching you? But 
they lay in mud and bloody water with no 
cover, shells smashing out their lives and 
no come-back possible. For God's sake, 
don’t ever talk about hardships to a man 
who has really been at the Front! 

When language became as vivid as this I 
used to retire. i rather like staff officers. 
All I have ever met—except two—were 
useful and competent. But I can see how 
the soldiers felt. 


The Doughboy’s Answer 


Perhaps to the eyes of weary mud- 
covered soldiers returning from the Front 
there was something particularly irritating 
in the sight of a spick- and-span staff car 

One doughboy with an edged tongue was 
staring hard at a staff officer in a closed 
automobile. The car stopped; the officer 
spoke to the chauffeur, who called to the 
doughboy to approach 

Said the officer to the doughboy: ‘ You 
saw me. Why didn't you salute me?” 

Replied the boy: ‘‘My orders were to 
salute all officers, colors or standards not 
cased.”” 

After we got to the Rhineland I stopped 
trying to defend staff officers. Indeed any 
little thing that happened to the doughboy 
in Germany seemed hard to bear. The war 
was over, and to sit round in Germany 
seemed foolishness. If someone borrowed a 
mess kit and failed to return it a soldier 
brooded over that as if it had been some 
mortal wrong. When they were informed 
that military discipline was to be strictly 
enforced they were incensed 

So, to come back from a long explana- , 
tion, the sardonic attitude of the doughboy 
to the fighters of the Paris sector has a psy 
chology behind it. Whep he gets up to 
Paris on leave he sees a concrete picture of 
what he has long believed to be the life of 
soft ease lived by the men in the city of 
gayety. His first reaction is a thankfulness 
that he really was at the Front, sometime 
coupled with a wish to take down those 
who were not at the Front but who never 
theless give themselves airs. The next re 
action is the wish to go to it and have a 
good time so long as Paris and the leave 
last. It’s the final call 

But Paris is lagging now. It’s pretty; 
warm and the postscript of the business of 
war seems about fully written. The sol 
diers are nearly all home and the civilians 
are trying to get home. Commissions and 
investigations have just about had their day 
The cream has been skimmed off the Front 
The Battle of Paris is drawing to a close 














Louis and the adjoining settlement 
I ompany had developed the trade 
through permanent posts to which the sav- 
iy ame ith tne fu Old Manuel 
| 1, the rst trader up the river after the 
eturn of Lewis and Clar is early as 1807 
d ta ! yi the jea that it w a good 
thir to have loghouse protection for him- 
elf and his goods on the ground in the 
Indian country 
In 1810 the Missouri Fur Company had 
post in the very rich beaver country at 
e Three For of the Missouri, and woulk 
! e become rich had not the increasing 
tility of the Blackfeet driven them out, 
Uhe eemed to have become permanently 
embittered because Meriwether Lewis killed 
one of them on Maria’s River on his east 
ind journey it was a dozen years be- 
fore General Ashle vent into the game 
at Andrew Henry later to become one 
f his lieutenant left the post at the 
'hree Forks and headed south for safer 
ounts awa from the Blackfoot range 
Hlenry discovered that beautiful body of 
ater known as Henry's Lake, in Idaho, 
twenty miles west of what now Yellow- 
tone Par and also the tributary of the 
nake River which became known as the 
Henry Fork Here he put up a sort of 
abin of his owt hich became known as 
lienry’s Post, or Fort Henry 
The varied reverses of these, his immedi 
ate predece rs and associate and the 
long death roll which they had sustained 
at the hahds of the savage would have 
daunted any man but one of Ashley's 
courage, and he soon found plenty of trouble 
of his own He lost a keelboat with ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of cargo, and when 


he and his first party got to the Arikara 
village he found those treacherous tribes- 
men asad as the Blackfeet. They stopped 


his expedition, killed several of his men and 


ent his division of the party back down 
tream, it seeming to be their attitude that 
they had seen that country first As the 
hostility of these upper tribes increased, 
Ashley resolved to strike out on new lines 
iltogether To him belongs the credit of 
the development of the fur country south 
of the Upper Missouri and the institution 
of the iccessful pach train trade in the 
Middle Rockies 

It was under General Ashley that the 
great annual rendezvoi of the Rocky 
Mountain traffic came into existence 
that wild pack-train market in the heart 
of the wilderness to which his own parties, 
those of other companies, and also the free 
trappers scattered here and there, came 


ach season to turn in their furs and take on 


their supplies for the ensuing season, At 
these annual encampments there were 
sometimes two hundred or three hundred 
white men, at one almost five hundred, not 
mentioning the Indian visitors. There had 


never been at any time in our history more 
pieture than those of the several 
annual rendezvous on Horse Creek, on the 
Green River, in Pierre’s Hole, or other of 
agreed places for the wild 
population of the wild trade 

Ashley ‘ and independence of 
thought, as well as his executive ability in 


que scene 


the meeting 


genius 
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organization and in handling men, entitled 
him to the success which came to him. He 
did not strike it rich on every expedition, 
but he made one or two hog killings—as we 
now would phrase it in commercial speech 

and cleaned up enough so that he could 
quit and indulge his preference for national 
polities. In 1824 he brought down to St. 
Louis a hundred packs of beaver, each 
presumably round one hundred pounds in 
veight. In 1826 he had 123 packs and in 
1827 130 packs. Counting in the gleanings 
of his first year or two before he got well 
inder way, he is thought to have brought 
in at least five hundred packs of beaver 


which—at prices then current in St. Louis 
meant more than a quarter of a million 
dollars 


That figure is not much to-day when we 
remember that the fur sales at the New 
Y ork auction in thespring of 1919 amounted 
to more than five millions, and that the St. 
Louis auction that same spring brought in 
half of that amount. These prices 

- all of the minor and modern 
classes of fur with which Ashley would 
have nothing to do. Neither he nor any of 
his fellow traders paid any attention to 
buffalo robes at that time. Their one desire 
was beaver fur, on which the market was 

taple and very high. 

The real pioneer of the Missouri River 
trade, chronologically speaking, was that 

trange character, Manuel Lisa, a Spaniard 
of St. Louis, who brought into the wilder- 
ness the sort of personal qualities which are 
of most value there. He did not die pos- 
sessed of the fortune that Ashley gained, 
but he broke the trail for Ashley and many 
others. Lisa was married twice—not 
counting a certain alliance among the 
Omaha Indians taken on for commercial 
reasons. His second wife was the widow of 
John Keeney and a daughter of Stephen 
Hempstead. She survived Lisa by almost 
fifty years and died at Galena, Illinois, at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven. My 
own personal friend, the late Hempstead 
Washburne, once mayor of Chicago, was 
the son of Elihu Washburne, United States 
Minister to Paris during the Franco- 
Prussian War. The Gratiots, Washburnes 
and Hempsteads were all related, and I 
have often heard Mr. Hempstead Wash- 
burne say that this old lady was always 
known as “‘Aunt Manuel,” and that her 
voice had weight in all the family councils 
of her day. So short a time ago was this 
wild phase of our national history it scarce 

ems out of personal touch even to-day. 
There remain of course in St. Louis many 
well-known families whose fortunes were 
founded in the early days of the fur trade. 

No one told General Ashley how to run 
his business. He figured that out for him- 
self. In response to government inquiries 
as to his methods, he gave some interesting 
information: 

‘In the organization of a party of, say, 
from 60 to 80 men, four of the most confi- 
dential and experienced of the number are 
selected to aid in the command; the rest 
are divided in messes of eight or ten. The 
party thus organized, each man receives the 
horses and mules allotted to him, their 


almost 





of course cove 


equipage and the packs which his mules 
are to carry; every article so disposed of 
is entered in a book kept for that purpose. 
When the party reaches the Indian country 
great order and vigilance in the discharge 
of their duty are required of every man. 
In this way I have marched parties of men 
the whole way from St. Louis to the vicinity 
of the Grand Lake, which is situated about 
one hundred and fifty miles down the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, in 78 days. 

“In the month of March, 1827, I fitted 
out a party of 60 men, mounted a piece of 
artillery—a four-pounder—on a carriage 
which was drawn by two mules; the party 
marched to or near the Grand Salt Lake 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, remaining 
there one month; stopped on the way back 
fifteen days, and returned to Lexington, 
in the western part of Missouri, in Septem- 
ber, where the party was met with every- 
thing necessary for another outfit; and did 
return—using the same horses and mules— 
to the mountains by the last of November 
in the same year.” 

General Chittenden has preserved for us 
some of the old accounts in which one 
Johnson Gardner was interested. It is 
supposed that this is the same man for 
whom the Gardiner River—of what is now 
Yellowstone Park—was named. From 
the accounts it would seem that Mr. Gar- 
diner, or Gardner, was of a convivial turn, 
because about one-third of his total outfit 





cost went for food and drink—especially 
drink: 
1832 

June 28 Share of advances to Tullock & Co. . $12.00 

Liquor $8.00, feast $4.00 12.00 

29 ” $4.00 1.00 

0 Shirts $8.00, pantaloons $5.00 13.00 

Liquor $11.00, feast $2.00 13.00 

Ju l “ $6.00, suit of clothes $70.00 76.00 

Knives $4.00, powder $.75, shoeing 

horse $3.00 7.75 

July 2 Tobacco $.75, cow skin $1.00 1.75 

$. Liquor 3.00) 

6 - 12.00 

7 - $10.00, tea $2.00, pork $2.00 . 14.00 


All business with the trappers and traders 
was done on strictly business lines in those 
times, for the merchants of St. Louis were 
educated persons. We may note the cost 
items of a hunter’s equipment under date 
of July 9, 1832: 


16 Traps $12.00 $192.00 
5 Horses $60.00 {00.00 
1 Horse in January, 1833 60.00 
5 Saddles and apichemons 25.00 
8 Trap springs $16.00, Flints $1.00 17.00 
Powder $9.00, balls $12.00, file $1.50 22.50 
Knives $7.50, kettle $5.00, axe $3.00 15.50 
Waves of 3 men 750.00 


$1382.00 

Of the early fixed trading posts put out 
by individuals or large associations whose 
names varied from time to time—the 
American Fur Company, the Missouri Fur 
Company and the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company were the most important—there 
was a long string extending from the mouth 
of the Kaw River up the Missouri and 
It would not be 


across the Upper Rockies. 
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interesting to name all of these vanished 


centers of the old trade. Far more impor- 
tant is it to keep our eye on the old Missouri 
River. 

In 1817 the first steamboat reached St. 
Louis, but it was not until 1831 that the 
first up-river steamboat—the historic 
Yellowstone, built by the American Fur 
Company at the solicitation of Mr. Chou- 
teau, of St. Louis—reached a point above 
Council Bluffs; and not until 1832 that 
the same boat reached the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. This latter feat changed the 
whole complexion of the fur trade from 
that time on, and had the most astonishing 
and wide-reaching effect upon the history 
and indeed the geography of the great 
Northwest. Nothing so epochal as this 
event took place in the Missouri country 
until the completion of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

The Yellowstone left St. Louis for its 
first great voyage on March 26, 1832, and 
it did not make Fort Union, just above the 
mouth of the Yellowstone River, until 
about June seventeenth. It ran on an 
average of one hundred miles a day down- 
stream. A steamboat schedule of 1843 
will show the usual upstream speed—at 
that time thought marvelous as compared 
with the old keelboat records. The distance 
from St. Louis to Fort Union was about 
1760 miles: 


In 1841 the trip up consumed 80 days and the 
trip down 21 day 

In 1842 the trip up consumed 76 days and the 
trip down 22 days 

In 1843 the trip up consumed 49 days and the 
trip down 15 day 

In 1844 the trip up consumed 54 days and the 
trip down 16 days 

In 1845 the trip up consumed 42 days and the 
trip down 15 day 

In 1846 the trip up consumed 44 days and the 


trip down 31 day 
In 1847 the trip up consumed 40 days and the 
trip down 14 days. 


“The trip of 1847 was the shortest, both 
ways, of those here given. The average 
daily speed up was 44 miles, down 123 
miles.” So says the historian; although 
the daily log for 1847 must have been closer 
to 126 miles, which would bring the total 
distance to 1764 miles. 


Fort Union was an important post of 
course, situated as it was near the mouth 
of the Yellowstone River, where two great 
highways of the savages met. The head of 
the Missouri River, or the Three Forks, 
made another interesting point. Indeed 
the mouth of any great tributary river, up 
and down which the ways of aboriginal 
travel naturally ran, would be a natural 
site for one of these trading posts. 

All of the posts were much alike—there 
usually would be a stockade with a few 
log or adobe cabins inside. Sometimes 
the posts were located in a country which 
might be hostile, and the traders’ goods 
were too valuable to be left readily acces- 
sible. At that time the traders did not 
often send outfits out to the Indian 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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White Teeth with Klenzo 
¢,,* ASTENING, dazzling , white teeth— white because the enamel has been 
J cleaned and polished smooth 
White because the enamel is freed from every bit of discoloration and 
tartar—white because Klenzo brings out the marvelous beauty of the 
enamel as nothing else can brjng it-out. 
Klenzo’s snowy whiteness 1s just one more evidence of its purity and 
, Z refinernent— whiteness that goes naturally with white teeth. 
, Eps: By keeping the enamel polished white, Klenzo protects the teeth from 
bacteria and decay. 
There’s a new sensation in store for you’with your first tube of Klenzo 
that cool, clean feeling that come atter a vigorou brushing with 
Klenzo—that stimulating sensation of mouth cleanliness that refreshes lik 
a shower-bath. 
Know that Cool, Clean Klenzo Feeling. Show that smiling Klenzo 
signal— White Teeth. 


At the 8000 Rexall Stores only, 25c 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
BOSTON TORONT LIVERPOOL PARI 
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THE NEW SERIES HAYNES 
POSSESSES FOUR*VITAL FACTORS 


I A» \ 
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HE Haynes “touring car will never lose its hold upon the 

favor of the car-using public, and the new series Haynes 
makes an especial appeal to every one who wishes a car that is 
wholly desirable. 


There is a spacious plush-lined compartment 


» £ ~~ ae “C ieee >: S > ¢ in all the seven-passenger open styles. A 
The four factors of car-character—beauty, strength, power and Taisiecs Gest, srcter bit of eapean oney 


com fc rt are deftly combined in the new series Haynes. Its p engl here while touring the country or 
: 2 ing city driving. The compartment door 
motor of velvety power, its extra-strong frame, its well-engineered 


is walnut and enhances the car's beauty 
balance——these features underlie the constant sense of security YN 
and comfort in the Haynes. 


The thoughtfully placed refinements and conveniences add to the 
essential character-value of the car. It is the touring car naturally 
expected of the builders of America’s first car—of an organization NEW SERIES “LIGHT SIX” 


— . . pen Cars 
with the spirit and principles established through twenty-six Touring Car —7 Passenger 
" . . Roadster Four doors, 4 Passenger 
years of successful automobile manufacturing. Conia 


Sedan 7 Passenger 
Limousine — 7 Passenge 
ien W heels Standard Equipment 


We advise prompt selection of the new Haynes you wish to own. Wood 
, ‘ - NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 
In every way consistent with maintaining the character of the touring Car? Paseo JP” “a"® 
ouring Car Passenger . $3250 


2c > are +; —_ Readster Four doors, 4 P, : 3250 
Haynes, we are expediting deliveries. nie ~*~ 3 
F Coupé 4 Passenger ‘ ‘ $3800 
Sedan 7 Passenger 4000 
Wire Wheels Standard Equipment 
. 4 new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will be sent 
Ind U . ‘ = "aie keenel Addtess Dept. &/ 





The Haynes Automobile Company, . Kokomo, 





The Haynes touring car — seven passengers 
twelve cylinders cord tires— five wire 
wheels standard equipment. Price $3250. 


This Advertisement Copyrighted 191°, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 


1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—1919 
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. now Glacier Park. 


(Cantinued from Page 46) 
villages. The great expeditions of Ashley 
and his fellow pack-train outfitters were 
not localized. They sent out small bands 
of trappers from place to place; hardy men 
who took their chances in their own per- 
sonal wanderings and were out of touch 
until the annual rendezvous. 

These great meetings of the whole male 
population of that wild and free mountain 
country ended as soon as it became no 
longer profitable to hunt beaver. The fur 
trade itself, however, cannot be said to 
have ended then; and following it up the 
old pathway of the Missouri there came 
wave after wave of other populations and 
other supplies for those populations. The 
miners, the skin hunters, the Army men, 
the ranchmen—all these had to go north 
up the Missouri after the first steamboats 
began to ply on that turbulent stream, 
We come, therefore, to old Fort Benton, 
most famous of all the historic posts of the 
Upper Missouri. 

This old frontier outpost, the head of 
steamboat navigation on the Missouri, 
became the best-known capital of the wild 
commerce of the Upper West. From this 
point wagon trains—bull outfits as they 
were called—went on out to supply the 
miners of 1863 in Virginia City and Alder 
Gulch. Earlier than that and later than 
that pack trains and even wagons started 
out from Benton on different quests. 
Ranchmen outfitted there in the earlier 
and wilder days of the cattle trade, and in 
its own line Benton was the capital of that 
particular phase of the fur trade in which 
some men took on trade goods at Benton— 
mostly of the liquid sort—and moved out 
to the Indian villages in search of trade; 
mostly in buffalo robes after the exclusive 
beaver days were past and gone. 

The whisky trade among the Indians was 
the beginning of the end, not only of the 
buffalo but of the Indian. By 1883 the 
buffalo were gone. We may say that that 
closed the chapter of the old life on the 
Upper Missouri. Then they put up the 
gates for that ancient and splendid high- 
way which first led us into the remote West. 

In all stories of the early Missouri River 
fur trade you will see the name of James 
Kipp. He was an able and trusted agent of 
one of the great fur companies, a man of 
strong character in his way. I knew his 
son, Joe Kipp, very well some years ago 
when he was post trader among the Black- 
feet in the country now occupied by Gla- 
cier Park. Joe Kipp lived there as a white 
man does to-day, in a very good frame 
house. He had a Chinese cook, a bathtub 
and a long table at which everybody ate 
who cared to do so. He was a great friend 
of the Blackfeet and a man of very sterling 
qualities. Joe Kipp had astory of his own— 
all of which never will be told. He spoke 
but little of some phases of it. 

At the time when I knew Kipp he had 
living with him his old mother, an Indian 
woman, at that time more than eighty 
years of age. She was the last living mem- 
ber of the now extinet Mandan tribe. Her 
son was devoted to her and—knowing that 
she would always remain absolutely wild— 
he built for her a little cabin aside from his 
own house. Here the old woman lived en- 
tirely alone, never speaking to any white 
person and never showing at the table when 
anyone else was there. In her cabin she 
kept up the old tribal ways. On a hide line 
she hung her dried meat as in the old days, 
She sewed with sinew thread as her mother 
tad taught her in another century, and 
still made the o/d bead work and quill wérk 
of the tribes. 

I have to-day a tobacco pouch, or fire 
bag, Joe Kipp’s mother made after she was 
eighty years of age. It is well done, with 
broad bright-colored stripings of dyed por- 
cupine quills. It is not for sale. 

It was Joe Kipp who led the Great 
Northern engineers over the low pass where 
their railroad lies to-day—the lowest over 
the Rockies. He would point out to me the 
old Kootenai Trail, which crosses what is 
He could always tell 
where the first grizzly bears would be seen 
thereabouts in the spring. Then sometimes 
he would talk of the days when the buffalo 
were there, and upon very rare occasions 
would say something of the old days when 
he traded robes among the villages. My 
friend, Joe Kipp, is now dead. I would not 
like to hurt his memory here, but it is from 
lives such as his that we get the most vivid 
notion of certain days which belong to all 
of us Americans. 

The average robe trader of steamboat 
days would outfit his pack train or his 


wagons at Benton, and move out to pro- 
cure commerce and not wait for it to come 
to him. He did not want any trading post, 
did not employ any body of trappers, and 
relied largely upon his own initiative and 
courage. Perhaps he would have but a 
single wagon. In this there might be a little 
paint, a few beads, an ax or so, possibly 
some strouding, a few blankets. But the 
secret of his success lay in certain well- 
guarded little kegs which had come up the 
Missouri River by steam. Bulky goods 
could not get up cheaply in the early days, 
even after steam had come. Straight alco- 
hol was in those kegs. A little way out 
from Benton the trader a his assistant 
would dilute this alcohol about three or 
four times with North American water. It 
still had enough kick in it to set an Indian 
crazy—or to make him plumb liberal. 

Word usually had gone out ahead to the 
village that at such a time the trader would 
come to buy the robes of the people. The 
village perhaps lay in some cottonwood 
flat close to a stream. From some distant 
ridge the trader from his wagon seat could 
see the tops of the tepees, smoke coming 
from each. There might be forty, fifty, a 
hundred tepees in the village. That meant 
abundance of robes. 

When the trader rolled down into camp 
he was dignified but friendly. He would 
talk only to the head man of the village. 
When they had met a blanket would be 
spread on the ground. Perhaps the pipe of 
peace might not be passed, but something 
else would be. The trader knew the ways of 
his customer. He did not start in at once 
to do business. He acted as though he had 
all the time in the world—and so he had. 

The first act was to put down on the 
blanket a few little articles such as the 
Indian heart prizes—a looking glass or so, 
perhaps a knife, some tobacco. These were 
spread down “‘on the prairie,” as the quaint 
old phrase went—that is to say, were offered 
free. All very well, but the chief had some- 
thing on his mind. Presently the trader 
took his tin cup and went to the tail gate of 
the wagon. He drew for the chief a tinful of 
this fiery liquid and spread that down ‘‘on 
the prairie” also. The chief drank. He 
asked for more. It was not customary for 
the trader to put his thumb in the tin cup 
when he was measuring the first drink for 
his savage friend; but at the second or the 
third it might not be noticed if his thumb 
went into the tin cup when it measured 
either whisky or sugar. 

The liquor makes the heart of the head 
man warm, He says to the trader “My 
heart is good’’—such being his phrase. He 
calls up the heralds of the village—the 
town criers—and sends them out to have 
the heads of the tepees come to the meet- 
ing place. The tribesmen thicken round the 
wagon at whose tail gate the trader sits. 
The latter suggests to the head man that it 
would be an excellent thing if he brought 
all the rifles, axes, knives and pistols of his 
young men and put them under the wagon 
before the proceedings went any further. 

“Very good,” says the head man, ‘I am 
pleased. My heart is good! Fine, excellent, 
bully! Have the kindness to go on with the 
trade, monsieur.’’ Or words to that effect. 

The trader in reply says: ‘‘I presume the 
buffalo are far away, but that your young 
men have plenty of robes to trade. I have 
come a long way to buy your robes, be- 
cause my heart is good toward you. You 
see these presents which I have given to 
you ‘on the prairie.’ You know that I have 
a little—not very much—of this precious 
strong water which makes‘ the Indian's 
heart good. But I have now offered all of 
this ‘on the prairie’ that I can afford. 
Suppose then that your young men bring 
on the robes and let us get down to brass 
tacks.”” Or words to that effect. So now 
the trade begins. The trader’s clerk—let 
us say that he is the son of a good Eastern 
family, a college man, though we need not 
give any names herein—keeps tally of the 
trade of each Indian. 

Perhaps the trader’s wagon comes in at 
noon. At that time this is a peaceful vil- 
lage. By the time the fires are showing red 
the same village no longer exists. The 
women and the younger children hide out. 
Here and there a tall Indian rushes up and 
down the village street, murderously eager 
to find his squaw, whom he intends to kill. 
Laughter for some, insane fury for others, 
revels, hate, mirth, tragedy, coarse com- 
edy—all the things which liquor means are 
here. 

Sometimes the strong waters of the 
trader would mean suicide for some brave 
within a day or two. That was bad trading. 
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The thing to do was to give an Indian as 
much as he could stand, and then string 
along the trade until all the robes were 
traded without any actual outbreak. It was 
a difficult and risky business enough; but 
the savages rarely robbed the trader who 
came among them, because they feared the 
consequences; and because sometimes 
given a man like Joe Kipp—he knew their 
way of thought and was indeed one of 
them. 

It is not a pleasant picture the day after 
to-morrow, or the day after that, or even 
later, when all the robes are folded and 
baled and in the trader’s wagon. He drives 
off toward the distant range which wavers 
under the warm sun of the morning. Back 
of him lies a village in sodden and sullen 
apathy. Their robes are gone. They have 
a few things they can use. They have 
tasted the strong medicine of the white 
man. 

The trader passes on across the range. 
He sells his collected robes to some middle- 
man who sends them downstream from 
Benton, either in the great Mackinaw 
boats or as part of some steamboat’s cargo. 
And so on until 1883. Then the buffalo dis- 
appeared. Another chapter of our Wild 
West was ended. 

For many years the robe trade took the 
place of the earlier beaver trade. Then 
came the wolfers, following the skin hunt 
ers—white and red; and after them came 
the bone gatherers. The Missouri took 
them out, the Missouri brought down their 
products. And there began the ash heap of 
our Western history. You think it dry? 

Neither white man nor red ever could 
realize how quickly it had ended. One of 
the ancient plainsmen who saw the West 
when it really was wild used to tell me that 
many times the Indians would come to him 
and ask him to lead them north to where 
the buffalo had gone. He told them that 
white men had traveled north from snow 
time to snow time and still found no buf- 
falo; that men might go sleep after sleep 
and moon after moon and never see an- 
other robe. So much for Buckingham! 

Joe Kipp and others of the earlier traders 
would sometimes tell of the way in which 
another phase of the mer: handising of the 
upper plains was conducted. In any dan- 
gerous country the trader usually traded 
through a window in a room into which an 
Indian never was allowed to come. He 
pointed in through the window at the goods 
he wanted, and they were handed out to 
him for credit or such substitute for cash as 
offered at the time. It might be supposed 
that in the later relations of the white and 
red men much bad blood would arise. Even 
a man like Kipp, who lived among the 
tribes, was in-continual danger of enmities 
formed for one reason or another at one 
time or another. 

Kipp told me that one time when he was 
in his trading house an Indian came in, evi- 
dently working himself up into the fury 
which was necessary with an Indian before 
he could kill. He was really ready to froth 
at the mouth, which meant ready to shoot, 
He told Kipp that he had come to kill him, 
I need not detail the reasons for this. See- 
ing Kipp standing behind the counter un- 
armed, he took his time and told his own 
story; told Kipp how bad he had been and 
how he had forfeited his right to live. 

“‘T have come to kill you,” he said again, 

Kipp was a man who had seen all of life 
and was also a man of great courage. He 
looked at his Indian now closely and said to 
him: “You have spoken amd | have heard. 
The time comes for every man to die. If I 
must die now I shall die without any fear 
and like a warrior. Is not that ne Se 

His antagonist, rile in hand, said 
the at was the way a man ought to die. 

“Bill,” called out Kipp again and again 
to his dak in the next room, “‘shoot this 
damned Indian, quick. He's going to kill 
me if you don’t!’ 

Kipp’ s own revolver was stuffed in be- 
tween the folds of some blankets on the 
shelf behind him. He did not dare turn to 
get it. He knew that the Indian did not 
understand English. But his clerk got cold 
feet and did not shoot. Kipp saw he had to 
see the thing through alone, 

“Very well,” said he, turning to his in- 
tending murderer, ‘“‘I am ready to go. But 
just to show you that I ama brave man I am 
going to ask you to have one drink with me 
before we go—one drink ‘on the prairie.’”’ 

The warrior admitted that this was a 
very pleasant prospect and a fine spirit for 
a warrior to show. Joe reached back of him 
to a certain bottle which stood on the shelf 
in plain sight, full of a dark-colored liquid. 
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He took down two glasses and filled them 
both. He juggled his glass. The Indian 
drank his off. He made a wry face soon 
after. For some reason he did not shoot, 
but turned and walked out of the door, 
Not long after that he fell to the ground. 
He never rose again. He had drunk four 
fingers of laudanum., It was one of the inci- 
dents of the trade. 

Yet another Indian rode up to kill Kipp 
at his trading post—Calf Shirt, well known 
among the tribesmen thereabout. He was 
met, when Joe sounded the alarm, by sev- 
eral hunters who were playing cards in an 
adjoining room. While Calf Shirt was doing 
his war dance outside of the cabin they 
opened fire on him, killed him, cut a hole in 
the ice and pitched his body into the river. 
Exit Calf Shirt—very much exit. 

“TI felt bad,” said Joe Kipp to me, 
“‘when not very long after that the son of 
old Calf Shirt rode up to my place for re- 
venge. He was only a boy—not more than 
fourteen—and he had never struck an 
enemy in his life, or gone on a war trail 
I suppose he was wearing his first paint 
then. He sat on his horse and I went out 
to meet him, my revolver in my hand. I 
didn’t want to kill the boy, but was afraid 
I would have to. He was so furious that he 
trembled all over—only a boy, he was. I 
lied to him about his father and told him to 
go back home; that he would not be safe 
here; that Calf Shirt had gone on a long 
trail and perhaps he might come back some 
day. Of course he never did. But at last 
the boy went on away and I was glad.” 

Joe Kipp’s life of itself would make a vol- 
ume. His was a strange history, which 
could have occurred in no other country. 
His father, James Kipp, loved Joe very 
much, and when he left the Missouri River 
trade he took the half-breed boy home 
with him to the village in Illinois where he 
intended to settle down and marry another 
woman—a white woman. He promised 
Joe an education on condition that he 
would never let anyone know who was his 
father or where he came from. Joe stood it 
for a while, but at length he ran away. He 
found his way back up the river and fin- 
ished his life in the wild region of the Upper 
West. His Mandan mother he never for- 
sook so long as she lived. 

I was once talking with a business man of 
Helena, Montana, well-dressed, respect- 
able and respected by all who knew him. 
He himself dated back to the early days of 
his state and once had had a hand in part 
of the commerce of a day when business 
opportunities were not wide. I need not 
give the man’s name, but of the accuracy 
of his story 4 exists no doubt whatever, 
This man and a friend were wolfing—that 
is to say, poisoning wolves for their hides 
on the buffalo range. They were on the 
Sun River in Montana with a pack horse or 
two besides their riding animals, and had 
along outfit enough to last them for their 
trip. One morning when they were in camp 
they were surprised and surrounded by 
bunch of thirteen Indians who moved in 
and took possession on the spot, 

‘I thought they were going to kill us, 
said my informant. “They drew their 
bows and I could see the tip of more than 
one buffalo arrow quivering at the hand 
grasp of a bent bow not more than a foot 
from my breast. I expected to get it any 
minute.” 

The Indians, 
these two men. Something changed their 
minds, and childlike they broke away to 
follow that stronger impulse, intending to 
kill the two white men after a while. 
one of them had taken the horses and had 
found in the packs at the fireside some 
flour and other stuff, so they proposed to 
have a feast first and kill beg white men 
afterward. Meantime, the white men, see 
ing them busily engage Pye se “1 off into the 
willows unobserved. They did not try to 
get away, for to do so unarmed and on foot 
meant death without doubt or question. 
But in the meantime they had formed a 
little plan of which the Indians knew noth- 
ing. All wolfers use strychnine and each of 
these men had a bottle of strychnine in his 
pocket. One of them, seeking to placate 
the Indians, opened a sack of flour and 
showed them how good it was —stirring the 
flour round with his finger. He put half a 
bottle of strychnine into the top of the 
flour sack. 

“We watched thé bucks from our hiding 
place in the willows,”’ said the teller of the 
tale. ‘‘They were wild to get at the flour 
no doubt had not seen any for a long time, 
They made their bread Injun fashion and 
the way white men sometimes do, pouring 


however, did not shoot 


some 















‘ to the top of the flour sack, 
j 1, then taking a stick and 
t round in the dough until they had 
hall on the end of the stick. When each 
f er ad |} gob of dough on his 
hey all sat down by the fire and be- 
( the th being the only 
thev kne ng bread 
We it ed for a time, because 
e had a , lerable interest in that par- 
’ fea ey got their bread done 
ba and sat down in a little 
They were laughing and talking 
{not seem to mind u 
All at once I saw one of the Indians 
( I ightful. He put his hand 
‘ } mn {i turned and said some- 
»ther t buck who sat near him on 
he ground. I don’t know what he said. 
Afte time he let out a yell and jumped 
ip into the alr We knew then 
( ere safe The all had got the 
batnis 
| a fe minutes the were all on the 
! After a while we went over to the 
! t piece of broken skillet and 
n tothe creek and got some water 
W ive every one of them a drink. Well, 
! what happer when you put 
er on top of strychnine There were 
teen of ther n all, and I have always 
e then believed that thirteen was an 
number ¢ pecially when there is 
hnine in the flour 
loward the close of e buffalo days a 
part of frontiersamen known as the Boze- 
man Expedition made a campaign east of 
Yel one Park with the purpose of re- 
huking certain tribes who had been active 
in accumulating horses and other property 
ut the formality of paying for the 
me This band of men gave the Indians 
the severest lesson they had had in many a 
ear The Indians attacked them time 
Iter time They faced an Indian charge 
deployed a kirmishers, each man drop- 
ping on one knee with his big buffalo rifle 
loaded and his hat full of cartridges on the 
ground before him. The Indians never got 
up to them at all.and lost many warriors 
killed 
rhe white men had two men killed, one 
of whom died in tragic fashion. He had his 
‘ ittered so that he could not ride. The 
party had to leave him or stand another 
ere attacl He told them to go on and 
leave him. They refused to do that and his 
pal said he would stay back with him in any 
cust intil the end The wounded man 
isked for his own revolver, and though hi 
friends knew what he intended to do, his 
vish i ranted. He placed the muzzle of 
ihe revo r against his head and pulled the 
rivye lhe cartridge failed to explode. He 
looked up at his friend, who stood near him, 
and then at the gun 
‘That is the first time it ever failed me,” 


iid he quietly 


Then he rolled the eylinder one notch, 
tried agair ind killed himself. 

Old Bill Hamilton, at times employed by 
the Army asa out, was one of the oldest 
of the mountain men to come down out of 
the |} da Born in England, he 
came t t} i ry asa boy vot out into 
the mour and was long a_ protégé 
of I Wil I ussociate of Carson and 

} el iracter When I knew 
| Har more than twenty year 
i he v yuile ld, ver gray and thin, 
} blue eve paling a bit, but he was still 

ul d wit He was living in a little 

il it the mouth of the Stillwater River, 
near the town of Columbus, Montana, He 
ilways kept the United States flag flying 
over his cabin and was very proud of his 
former connection with the Army. 

Bill Hamilton saw all the life of the old 
mountains and plains, and as a young man 
ne wa wild enoug! He was one of the fe Ww 
white men who could strip to the skin, take 
1 bow and arrow nd riding bareback kill 
} buffalo in the chase as well as anv In- 
dian. Indeed he had lived among the tribes 

long that he was almost more Indian 
han white At one time he was sheriff of 

ne of the tough Montana counties, where 
me strange stories are still preserved re- 
irding him 

In those times everybody drank whisky 
vhenever he could get it, and when Bill did 


get it it was his custom to remove all his 
irticles of white man’s clothing and revert 
the savage lack of costume. He was hardy 
iny wild animal and proud of it. At one 


t Bill offended an Englishman out in his 


tre 

untry, who challenged him to mortal 
combat Bill accepted the challenge and 
named the we upons ar d conditions Each 
man was to take an ax and-— stripped 








naked—go out on the ice of the Yellow- 
stone River, cut a hole through it and then 
get down in the hole up to his shoul- 
ders. The first man to quit his ice bath was 
to be declared loser of the duel. This 
strange contest actually was fought. The 
Englishman stood it for some time, but at 
length, with a yell, climbed out on the ice 
and broke for the town on a keen lope. 


sill, aecoutered as he was, followed close at 


his heels, calling him every name he could 
think of. He was adjudged to have won 
the duel 


It was Bill’s practice, when he had illu- 
minated the town for several days, to sober 


off in the back part of the central saloon 
and general merchandise store, 
where he usually went to sleep 


with his head on a cake of ice. He 
was thus engaged one day when a 
practical joker opened the door and 
called out: 

‘Injuns! 

That old war cry always was 
enough for Bill. Not fully awake, 
he rushed out through the 
picking up the only weapon he couk 
see, which happened to be a long 
He ran to the middle 
of the street and asked to be shown 
to the savages. In — re ation 
of his fashion of apparel he is said 


Injuns! 


store 


cheese knife. 


to have presented rather an aaneeedl 
nary spectacle at the moment 

In his later years Bill Hamilton was 
a very gentle, soft-spoken old man. He 
was rather difficult to interview, but 
everybody in that part of the state 
liked him very much. John Losekamp, 


one of the pioneer merchants of Billings, 


took care of old Bill during his last 
years, when he was in reduced cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Losekamp himself —dead 
now, I hear, as are all these men whose names 


are mentioned herein — was the first man to 
begin the buying of elk teeth among the 
Indians. When I knew him he had trunks 
full of elk teeth, many of which were stored 
in New York. That was more than twenty- 
five years ago. He was opposed to the elk 
poaching in Yellowstone Park at that time. 
He was a man who came west with the rail- 
road and saw wild life at the head of steel 
in early Montana days. 

In my hunting among the Blackfeet I 
used to meet John Monroe, the half breed 
son of old Hugh Monroe, one of the first fur 


traders in the Rocky Mountains, who came 
down from Canada. The discovery of 
Great Salt Lake usually is credited to 
Etienne Provost; but the ‘re are not lacking 


a good many friends and earlier acquaint- 
ances of my own who knew Hugh Monroe 
and whoalways thought from the old man’s 
recountal of a journey he made into that 
country that he was the first man to set 
eyes on the Great Salt Lake. The moun- 
tain called Rising Wolf, at the head of Two 


Medicine Lake in Glacier Park, was named 
after Hugh Monroe, whose Indian name 
was Mah-queé-a-pah, or Wolf-gets-up, as 
his son, John Monroe, translated it for me. 
John Monroe —— in his time was a 
mighty hunter. He is the only man I ever 
knew to kill a gri A bear with the bow 


and arrow. He did that from horseback. 
The story is known to be true. 

With some of these men of older days 
and some members of the splendid Black- 
foot tribe, who at that time had no dream 
of the modern circus Indian days round the 
park hotels, | sometimes would hunt in the 
Blackfoot country for sheep or bear, but I 
enjoys d most the stories of the old times 
they all could tell avout. Sometimes, we 
would lie round the tepee fire together in 


the winter, when the snow was many feet 
deep in the mountains all round. Such an 
experience made an impression not easily 
eradicated from the mind. It was more in- 
teresting to learn of the Custer fight 
through Billy Jackson, one of Reno’s 
scouts, who urvived it; or to learn of 


Alder Gulch and Virginia City through old 
Crosby Boak, a man bent and crippled with 
injuries ived at the hands of a desper- 
ado in the wild placer days. The tales of 
vivid than the best 
These men brought 


rece 


eyewitnes are more 


of impartial history 


the old West astonishingly close. Every 
one of these friends above mentioned now 
has crossed the divide 


A hardier or a harder population never 
lived than that of the Upper Missouri 
River at the various profile peaks of the old 
water trail. The first explorations of the 
river in a commercial way began about 
1807. Steamboat traffic was well estab- 
lished by 1850. After 1860 the placer mines 
demanded supplies, which were taken from 
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the head of navigation on the Missouri. 
Enter now upon the upper plains another 
historic figure—the freighter with his bull 
outfit. Then came the railroads. Mean- 
time there had come the north-bound cattle 
trail, whose terminus was on the upper 
Indian plains. The year of 1885 may be said 
to have doomed the old cattle-trail days. 
The year 1883 marked the passing of the 
buffalo. If one cares for dates, a few of 
these rough stages in the downhill progress 
of the Wild West may be marked in this 


way. What with the old fur trader, the free 
trapper, the skin hunter, the wolfer, the 
placer miner, the freighter, the cow- 
puncher—ail successors of the wild keel- 
. boat men who showed 
. them the way—the char- 






acter of the population of 
the upper Missouri coun- 
try certainly could 
not have been called 
delicate or effete. 

Yet the charm of 
the wild life of a land 
where there were no 
Ten Commandments 
had strong appeal to 
men even of gentle 
rearing; and we are 
by no means to call 
all of that bold popu- 
lation merely’ igno- 
rant and brutal. Naturalists 
like Audubon, painters like 
Catlin, were early up the 
Missouri. The Englishman, 
Palliser, a Cambridge grad- 
uate, knew and wrote fas- 
cinatingly of the buffalo 
country long before the rails 
came; and the pages of 
Ruxton, another man of education and 
means, give us the full flavor of that life as 
viewed by the adventurer who left home 
and friends to take up the wilderness life, 
which offered only danger and discomfort, 
but seemed to him the happiest of all human 
existences. For instance, Ruxton writes: 

“Though liable to an accusation of bar- 
barism, I must confess that the very hap- 
piest moments of my life have been spent in 
the wilderness of the Far West; and I 
never recall but with pleasure the remem- 
brance of my solitary camp in the Bayou 
Salado, with no friend near me more faith- 
ful than my rifle and no companions more 
sociable than my horses and mules, or the 
attendant coyote which nightly serenaded 
me. With a plentiful supply of dry pine 
logs on the fire and its cheerful blaze stream- 
ing far up into the sky, illuminating the 
valley far and near and exhibiting the ani- 
mals with well-filled bellies standing con- 
tentedly over their picket pins, I would sit 
cross-legged enjoying the genial warmth 
and—pipe in mouth—watch the blue 
smoke as it curled upward, building castles 
in its vapory wreaths and in the fantastic 
shapes it ascended. Scarcely did I ever 
wish to change such hours of freedom for 
all the luxuries of civilized life; and un- 
natural and extraordinary as it may appear, 
yet such are the fascinations of the life of 
the mountain hunter that I believe that 
not one instance could be adduced of even 
the most polished and civilized of men, who 
had once tasted the sweets of its attendant 
liberty and freedom from every worldly 
care, not regretting the moment when he 
exchanged it for the monotonous life of the 
settlements; nor sighing and sighing again, 
once more to partake of its pleasures and 
allurements.’ 

Such are some of the short and simple 
annals of life in the Far West. They might 
easily be multiplied. The human docu- 
ments of those earlier days are now pretty 
much gone. Had you been in the West 
even twenty-five or thirty years ago—as it 
was my own chance to be, who went West 
nearly forty years ago—you might have 
known many men of the old fur-trade days; 
pathetic figures, looking about, dazed, on the 
new world which had swept in round them. 
Even then there were new men of new 
trades on the range who scoffed at the long 
hairs, as they called them; accusing them 
of doing nothing in the way of taxes, of 
living upon nothing but bull elk and bear 
grease. 

But what memories remained in their 
minds, and how men like these loved the 
old times; how they lingered over them, 
dwelt upon them! And what times they 

were! What splendid vitality marked them! 
What a splendid thing it was to have 
known that day! 

We read over and over again the story of 
John Colter, running the gantlet naked 
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and barefooted from the savages who pur- 
sued him, and by sheer physical superiority 
escaping down the Missouri—only to go 
back again to the wilderness which he had 
helped Lewis and Clark to find. We read 
how Kit Carson once amputated the leg of 
a man crippled by gunshot on the Santa Fé 
Trail, having no better tools than a butcher 
knife and saw and a red-hot iron bolt—the 
operation done so well that the man recov- 
ered and died in bed full of years. But 
there is the authentic story of that other 
man, shot through the leg and left alone in 
his war house up in the Missouri River 
country, who cut off his own shattered leg 
at the thigh, drawing it up by a rope so 
that he could get at his work the better; 
who lay alone until he got stronger, then 
made himself a crutch of cottonwood and 
hobbled a hundred miles to the nearest 
trading post. 

Then there is the classic story of old 
Hugh Glass—sometimescalled JohnG Jass— 
and his encounter with a grizzly bear in the 
Upper Rockies. Glass and his companion 
shot this bear but did not stop it. It got up 
to Glass, who fired his pistol into the animal 
and then used his hunting knife, plunging it 
again and again into the body of the beast. 
He was badly mauled, the flesh being 
stripped from his ribs and his scalp nearly 
torn off. He fell with the bear and his com- 
panion ran away, thinking that he was 
dead. After a time the captain of the band 
of trappers sent two men back to the spot. 
They found the bear dead and Glass barely 
breathing, presenting a horrid spectac ‘le, 
the flesh being torn from his body in strips 
and lying all about him. There were more 
than twenty knife wounds in the body of 
the bear. As it was supposed that Glass 

was the same as dead they took his arms, 
stripped him of his hunting shirt and moc- 

casins and left his body. To the others at 
the camp they reported that they had 
buried Glass, though really they had not. 
What was the use? 

Some months afterward this same party 
of trappers were approaching a trading post 
when they saw a horseman coming up, a 
man so scarred and disfigured as scarcely to 
seem human. It was John Glass himself, 
whom they all had considered dead months 
ago. Glass said that when he regained con- 
sciousness he was unable to walk, and fed on 
the body of the bear for several days. He 
carried some of the meat with him when he 
was able to travel at all. For the most part 
he lived on roots and berries, but in some 
superhuman fashion he managed to make 
his way to this trading post, which was 
eighty or ninety miles from the scene of the 
encounter. He declared himself perfectly 
recovered, and—to use his own phrase 
“as slick as a peeled onion.”’ He said he 
lived in order to kill the men who aban- 
doned him, but at last he forgave them. 

It was only the hardiest and strongest of 
men who could endure such experiences as 
these; indeed no man could live in that 
country on any basis except that of the 
savage fit to survive. There was no law, 
and had there been it must have been diffi- 
cult of enforcement among these white sav- 
ages. Of that type was the notorious Mike 
Fink, keelboatman, whose pleasant sport 
with his friend, Carpenter, was shooting a 
cup of whisky each off the other’s head. 
Mike killed his friend in treachery one day 
and later himself was killed by his friend’s 
friend, Talbott. Wild men and wild days 
but what days they were! Is it cause for 
wonder that our boys still want to go fight- 
ing Indians? 

There is something very much more than 
mere thrill and shudder which we ought to 
salvage from the traditions of that early 
country. If we were not Americans then, 
we never are going to be. If we did not then 
know how to take and hold our own, we 
never are going to learn now. If that was 
not our land of freedom, then America 
never will be free again. And if the Amer- 
ican character was not born and bred in 
those times—restless, strong, generous, in- 
sistent on its own rights or its own de- 
sires—then that character was born not 
west of the Missouri, but east of the Atlan- 
tic and we no longer may claim flavor of 
our own soil and sky. 

There are two views of America— which 
is your own? Either this country is ours 
for us Americans; or it exists for those who 
are not Americans but who now live in 
America. Either this is a land of opportu- 
nity for the sons of those who bought and 
paid for this country, or it is the feeding 
ground of men who have bought no rights 
and do not intend to do so. 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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@vEN if your first strongly 
» favorable impressions were 
not confirmed by the experience 
of Liberty owners, you would 
know that a car which rode and 
drove so beautifully must be su- 
perior in design, and in the scru- 
pulous care with which it is built. 
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facturers have written 
letters approving the use 
of Gredag. If your car o1 
truck 1s not in the list, 
write the maker, who un 
doubtedly will approve 
your selection of Gredag 
as a lubricant because ot 
its remarkabl eficiency. 
American Maibohm 
Beggs Marmon 
Chandler Moon 
Crow-Elkhart National 
Dixie Flyer Oldsmobile 
Dort Olympian 
Elgin Paige 
Franklin Paterson 
King Premier 
Kissel Kar Saxon 
Locomobile Stearns 
Lorraine Winton 
MacFarlan Wolverine 

TRUCKS 

Autocar Parker 
Defiance Roamer 
Elwell- Parker Reliance 
Federal Riker 
Fulton Saurer 
G-M-C Selden 
Lane Sullivan 
Mack Traffic 
Menominee Union 
Oshkosh Four- Wright- 


Wheel Drive 
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Make this Test 


Your forefinger rubbed in the palm 
of your hand generates enough fric- 
tional heat to wear out an ordinary 
grease lubricant. The same friction 
destroys none of Gredag’s lubricating 
efficiency. A pioneer of electro-chem- 
istry has applied that science to the 
problem of automobile lubrication and 
the result is Gredag. The torrent of 
Niagara creates the 2000 horse power 
of electrical energy which in turn cre- 
ates the lubricating value in Gredag. 

A product of exact science, this won- 
derful lubricant saves gears. You note 
a difference the very day you put Gredag 
in the transmission and differential. 
Long after the ordinary oil and fat 
lubricating greases have lost all their 
efhciency Gredag continues to protect 
and lubricate the gears. 

GREDAG SALES DIVISION 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., INC. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 


ACHESON PRODUCTS, NIAGARA FALLS 


GREDAG 


A WONDERFUL LUBRICANT 
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(Conciuded from Page 50) 

Which is your country? What would 
red-headed Will Clark and dour Meri- 
wether Lewis have said to the May Day 
bomb outrages of this current year of 
grace? What would my old long-haired 
hunter friends among the Blackfeet have 
said could they have seen five thousand 

W. W.’s following the coffin of a man 
who was lynched because he went further 
in voicing treason than certain Americans 
could stand? What would the old captains 
of the fur trade say to state socialism in 
that country where they picketed their 
pack trains before state lines were known? 
What would those men who went up the 
Missouri and down the Columbia have 
said could they have seen a trainload of 
treacherous men shipped east across this 


Durand reseated himself facing her. ‘‘As 
ior my personal habits, ma petite, there 
again you are unfair tome. When the day’s 
work is over and one is safe and snug with 
a pretty playmate, why not a little relaxa- 
tion? We cannot deny ourselves a little 
pleasure always. The game would not be 
worth the candle. There must be some re- 
laxation.” 

Patricia straightened in her chair. Her 
eyes widened in their startling way. She 
stared over Durand’s right shoulder at the 
door. He twisted quickly about to follow 
her gaze, head thrust forward, shoulders 
hunched. His hand slipped to the side 
pocket of his coat, seemed to grope there 
for something which it did not find. At the 
same moment Patricia’s arms slid from be- 
hind her. Phineas caught the flash of metal 
in one of her hands. Durand heard the 
rustle, turned sharply, and looked into the 
muzzle of an automatic pistol, his own. 

“Hands up, mon ami!” Patricia mur- 
mured. 

Durand obeyed the order slowly. His 
jaw dropped, then closed with a snap. 

‘Dimitri! Stephano! A moi!” 

Patricia laughed. ‘‘Are those names to 
conjure by? The charm does not appear to 
work.’ She wriggled her knees, scuffled 
with her feet, drew one of them through 
the loosened cords round her ankles. “‘ You 
are more stupid than I could have hoped, 
bon homme. Our struggle downstairs taught 
you nothing. Did you think that a person 
of supple muscles like mine would stay long 
bound? Have you never watched the per- 
formances of Houdini? And the joke of it 
is I picked your pocket as you dragged me 
up the stairs.’ 

Durand was waiting for something. 
Phineas, spellbound with astonishment and 
admiration, did not budge. It flashed 
through his mind that Patricia’s attention 
must not be deflected for an instant. Du- 
rand was too close to her, directly in line. 
Phineas could not have fired without grave 
risk to the girl. To appear suddenly would 
startle her, give Durand the mortal fraction 
of a second to strike with knife or fist. 

So for an instant the tableau vivant was 
immobile. Then Phineas saw Patricia’s 
teasing smile whip up the corner of her 
mouth and the end of the left eyebrow lift. 
Her pistol was leveled at the root of Du- 
rand’s nose—the nasofrontal suture, to be 
precise—where the entering ball would 
pass at an upward angle, for his head was 
tilted slightly backward. The tendons rose 
slowly on Patricia’s white wrist as she 
squeezed on butt and trigger. There came 
a sharp click—and that was all. 

Durand lurched forward in his chair. 
Despite the lack of any report one would 
have said that he was shot. He would have 
said so himself, for he had not missed the 
contraction of the girl’s hand, the commit- 
tal to Avernus in her tawny eyes. He might 
have pitched head forward on the floor, 
played dead for a few moments like a 
trained dog, not purposely but reflexly, 
had it not been for the second click, and 
then a third. The second arrested him en 
route. The third rallied to him a realiza- 
tion that the pistol—his pistol, kept always 
loaded—-had in some mysterious manner 
become empty. 

Then he acted. The palm of his thick 
hand shot upward, the ball of it thudded 
against the angle of the girl’s jaw under- 
neath—a soft padded blow but on a vul- 
nerable spot. She slipped down into the 
chair, unconscious for many minutes to 
come. The pistol clattered to the floor. Du- 


rand whipped it up and turned. 
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continent for deportation to the land which 
bore them—to which, by the way, they 
have never yet been sent? 

There are the two countries. Which is 
yours? Our young men are coming back 
from the European war, and they do not 
care for their commissions. They think 
light of their honors and they say: “Let us 
get back into business—we must, or we 
shall be lost in these days.” 

And that is the truth. No intelligent 
man to-day ought to look back. His eyes 
belong forward; and if he be wise he will 
know that for all the rest of his life he will 
have to fight to get on here in America, 
The old and easy days have gone. 

They are not gone in all their phases, or 
in all their lessons. There are still savages 
in America—savages whose numbers are 
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increasing. They intend to take our wagon 
trains, to steal our stock, our goods, to take 
away our women. Sometime on the old 
buffalo range of America there may be an- 
other war with savages. What blood will 
win that war? If we need it, where shall we 
get that fighting blood that was of the old 
Americans? It is blood that is strong, not 
brains; it is the fighting instinct and not 
the dictates of reason which endures. If the 
men of the old Missouri trails beat their 
steel traps into reaping hooks, what came 
of that? Is it peace that came? Are we so 
assured that every man in America long is 
going to have his chicken in the pot? Are 
we so assured that our women, our goods, 
our wagon trains are going to be safe in 
America forty years from now? Are we so 
sure that a man’s property, what he has 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


“Dimitri! What sort of a joke is this?” 
A flame of rage swept through him. “Oh, 
you wanted to see me killed!” 

The portiéres were flung aside. A figure 
which was not that of Dimitri or Stephano 
stepped down from where these worthies 
should have been. It advanced upon Du- 
rand in a curious stately way, as though 
leading a parade. He gaped at it an instant 
then turned and scurried for the door. 
Nemesis overtook him as he was reaching 
for the knob. 

xvil 

HINEAS turned and looked with dread 

at Patricia’s limp form huddled in the 
big bergére. He had not been able to see 
precisely what had happened but thought 
that Durand had knifed her. This seemed 
to be the price of waiting to hear what 
Durand might say, his taunts and boast- 
ings. 

But a swift examination failed to dis- 
cover any wound. There was not so much 
as a bruise, for Durand had struck upward 
with the ball of his hand. His square bulk 
had been between Phineas and the girl. 
Her pulse and breathing were slow and 
shallow. Phineas thought she must have 
fainted at the shock of finding her weapon 
useless and Durand about to seize her. 
Even such astounding strength as hers 
must have its limits. 

He gathered her in his arms and laid her 
on the divan. There seemed no immediate 
danger. Durand was dead and Jules was 
dead and the two visitors were dead. It 
was amazing, outrageous, but true. Each 
separate act of the drama had worked out 
with a sort of dovetailed destiny, its several 
performers walking up and offering their 
silly necks to the scythe of the Reaper. 
“Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed 

Then it struck Phineas that even the 
present situation had its advantages. He 
did not wish Patricia to know of Karakofl’s 
complicity; at any rate not yet. He must 
first decide what to do, what action he 
should take. It was rather perplexing to be 
hired by a man to ferret out a criminal sys- 
tem and then to find his employer to be at 
the head of it. Karakoff had issued his 
ukase that he and Patricia be spared, no 
matter at what risk or loss. Should he now 
turn and destroy the man? 

Phineas glanced at the unconscious girl 
and his eye was caught by the rim of the 
long stepladder under the divan. He drew 
it out, set it up under the scuttle, then went 
to the safe and drew out several small 
ledgers. Slipping off his belt he Tastened 
these together, pocketed his pistol and some 
loose papers which he found in a drawer, 
then climbed the ladder,unbolted the scuttle 
hatch and made his way back to his own 
room. Jules was lying as he had left him, 
sprawled across a corner of a mattress in 
the fumigation closet. Phineas locked up 
the documents in his trunk, then returned 
to Patricia. The weather had changed and 
the snow was falling in large moist flakes. 

As he stepped to her side Patricia stirred, 
drew a long shuddering breath and opened 
her eyes. Phineas raised her hand and 
stroked it reassuringly 

“It’s all right,” cod he. ‘There is no 
more danger.”” He stepped to the table, 
poured out a little cognac and held it to 
her lips. She took a swallow or two. “I 
got the brute just as you fainted or a 
second later.” 

Her eyes rested for a moment on his face, 
then swept across the room to the crumpled 
figure of Durand, then back to Phineas 
with deep questioning. Seeing that her 
mind was clear again he explained briefly 


all that had happened, holding back only 
the identity of Karakoff. 

“I did not faint,” said Patricia. She 
raised her hand to the angle of the jaw. 
“‘He struck me there. I wonder how the 
pistol came to be unloaded? Why should 
he have had an empty pistol in his pocket?” 

“If Jules could speak he might be able 
to answer that question. I have an idea 
that they may have had a row and that 
Jules intended to make a clean-up and beat 
it. After his visit to me he may have 
planned to crack the safe and did not want 
to risk a bullet from Durand while working 
at it. He may have intended to kill and rob 
Durand before leaving. Perhaps he decided 
that the place was no longer safe with you 
here, and that he had better go while the 
going was good.” 

Patricia nodded. ‘‘What did this man 
look like who took the stuff from the safe?"’ 

‘Like a prosperous shopkeeper; middle 
aged, dark hair and mustache, Grecian 
features. These other two were Greeks.” 

“We must find that man, Phaebe.”’ 

“Tf I do I shan’t denounce him.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“I mean it. I shall merely warn him to 
quit. He gave strict orders that we were 
not to be hurt.” 

“Bosh! Sen time nt has no place in an 
affair like this.” 

‘It has for me 

“Well, we'll discuss that later. We'd 
better go.’’ She sat up and raised her hands 
to her hair. 

“See here, Patricia, I’ve thought it out. 
We had better go back over the roof. Then 
you can slip out of the lodging house. This 
whole business will be laid to Jules’ account. 
It is snowing and our tracks at soon be 
covered. I can leave this jimmy beside him 
and it will look as though he was trying to 
make his get-away through Slater’s to 
avoid the chance of being seen going out 
of the store.” 

“But the empty safe? 

‘There is nothing to prove that there 
was anythi ing in the s safe; in fact, as Du- 
rand dealt in antique furniture the pli ce 
might be thought arranged merely for show 
purposes, a suggestion for a millionaire’s 
private bureau at his home.” 

Patricia nodded. ‘‘That’s possible; but 
Jules would have rifled these men. You 
must take their watches and money and 
jewelry and put them in his pockets. You 
had better give their papers to me.” 

“To you?” 

“Yes. You might be searched 

Phineas nodded noncomn ittally and set 
about his repugnant task. Rather to his 
relief there proved to be no papers; not 
even passports. Patricia rose and steady- 
ing herself against the table watched his 
search. There were a few bills of small de- 
nomination, watches, rings and scarfpins. 
Phineas knotted these up in a small table 
cover, then looked at Patricia. 

“Your hat?” 

‘That’s so. My head is still humming. 
It’s in the closet where I was locked up. 
I'll get it.” 

He handed her his torch. She went down 
the stairs, presently to return with the fur 
toque. They climbed out of the place, 
crossed the roofs, on which the snow was 
falling fast and resting wetly. It was still 
dark but the day was not far distant. 
Dropping the ladder into the fumigating 
closet they descended. Phineas placed the 
bundle in Jules’ pocket and put back the 
ladder as it had been. They stepped out 
into the upper hall, locked the closet door 
and stood for a moment listening. No 
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earned by his own brains and his own cour- 
age and his own hands, after the Bible doc- 

trine of the old West, is going to remain 
his own property twenty years from now? 
Are we Americans or something else, 
“something just as good?”’ | am curious 
to know. I am curious to know about our 
livestock and our women and our wagon 
trains thirty years from now. 

When fighting blood calls out for fight 
ing blood, against whose back would you 
rather place your own shoulders? The old 
blood was good blood. We still have it in 
our veins. From St. Louis to the Mandans, 
from the Mandans to Fort Clatsop on the 
Columbia we beat the savages once. We 
can handle them again. It was a good coun- 
try, found by fighting men and held worth 
fighting for. It is worth fighting for now. 


sound came from below. Patricia took 
Phineas’ hand and pressed it. 

“You've saved my life and more to- 
night, Phebe. I shall not forget Meet 
me to-morrow in the café of the Lafayett« 
at noon.” 

“Allright,” he whispered. ‘“ Good night.” 

She slipped silently down the stairs. 
Phineas went into his room and looking 
out the open window saw her flitting like 
a shadow down the deserted street. He 
undressed in the dark, put on his pyjamus 
and got into bed. His thoughts were mill- 
ing about confusedly. Patricia's suggestion 
that he might be examined by the polic« 
disturbed him. If a search of his effects 
were to be made the finding of the record 
in his trunk might result disastrously not 
only for Karakoff but for himself. 

What proof had he that he was not Kara- 
koff’s confidential agent? The other deal 
ers, honest merchants, would probably be 
skeptical. It seemed to Phineas that the 
case against Jules must appear so obviou 
that a harmless lodger like himself ought 
not to be disturbed or subject to more than 
a cursory questioning. But he could not be 
sure. His room was next the fumigating 
closet, and Slater’s house and its patrons 
might not be any too reputable. Besides, 
he might have left some trace of his own 
presence, finger prints or the like. He 
thought of the jimmy, which he had 
gripped so hard, and slipping out of bed 
went to the oe ge closet. He picked 
it up in a fold of Jules’ coat, rubbed the 
part he had gripped, then squeezed the 
dead hand of the apache round it, im- 
pressing upon it the thumb and fingers 

Phineas began to feel as though he were 
himself a criminal, a murderer. There in 
his trunk were not only the records but the 
tools, which he had not used. If a search 
were made how could he « Xplain possession 
of them? But the records were the most 
vital, the most dangerous, and suddenly it 
occurred to him, why not destroy them? 
Hiding place there was none. He did not 
wish to risk going out, and what could he 
do with them if he did? And he had no de 
sire to ruin Karakoff. Though engaged in 
a bad and unlawful commerce the man him- 
self was not so bad. There was also Olga, 
who would be left alone in the world, her 
life ruined, her future dubious if her father 
were to be sentenced to a long term 

Nobody would be stirring in that house 
for another two hours at least. Phineas 
pulled on slippers and gown, opened hi 
trunk and took out the records. He 
touched the meager radiator. It was fairly 
warm; there must be fire enough in the 
furnace. He thrust the toois into his pocket 
and stole out and down the stairs to the 
basement. The cellar stairs were not diffi 
cult to find. There was a good fire in the 
furnace, of which the door was ajar. Phin- 
eas thrust the small ledgers and other 
papers into the bed of glowing coals, closed 
the door and opened the dampers. Slater 
had been pretty drunk that night and 
would be forced to think that he had for- 
gotten to regulate the furnace. 

The tools Phineas tucked away in the 
crevice over an upper beam of the coal bin 
Then he stole back to his room, got into 
bed, wished himself good luck and went to 
sleep. He was very tired and as he drowsed 
off he murmured: “ Dilly, Dilly, come and 
be killed.” 

xviii 
YELL in the hal! roused Phineas from 
his beauty sleep He had been subecon- 
sciously waiting for something of the sort 
and therefore was not startled ata pounding 
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| on his door and his landlord’s voice, husky 


and tremulous with excitement and the 
aftermath of impure alcohol, imploring him 
to awake and come and look. 

“Hey, cap, wake up! Jeese, come look 
what we caught!” 

Phineas leaped up and opened the door. 
A warm draft swept up from below. The 
temperature of Slater’s lodging house was 
at least fifteen degrees higher than it had 
been at any time that winter, thanks to 
Phineas’ manipulation of the furnace about 
three hours earlier. 


“What's the matter? House afire?”’ 
“Say, she does seem sort o’ stuffy.” 
Slater's face looked like wet putty and he 


was all ashake, the shock of his discovery 
striking him at an enfeebled moment. But 
he was making a manful effort to hold him- 
self in hand “‘Look-a-here!"”" He took 
Phineas’ elbow in a trembling hand and 
led him to the door of the closet. The glare 
from the open scuttle down on the 
upturned face of the corpse like a limelight, 
giving it so horrid an aspect that Phineas 

imself was startled. His part was not diffi- 
cult to play 


truck 


**Gee—whilliken! What's this? What's 
this?” 

*Tt’s that there clerk o’ Dur-nd’ That 
feller Jule He piped tht roll o’ yourn 


and come in over the roof to git it. What'd 
I tell ye? ’Tain’t ever safe to flash no kale 
here neighborhood H » dropped in 


and the gas got him. Hell, matey, I feel 
ick.”’ 

Slater swayed, seemed about to fall 
Phineas seized his shoulder and gave him 
a shake 

“Come now, brace up, Slater. What of 
it? He had it comin’.” 

“Tha’—that’s right. If it hadn’t been 


him it "ud ha’ been you.” 

“Sure. It’s plain enough what happened. 
I thought yesterday he had all the ear- 
marks of an apache. Chances are he was 
full of dope and the first whiff fixed him. 


Buck up, old man! It’s none o’ your 
funeral. Throw a stiff drink under your 
belt and then eall the cop I'll get dressed.’ 

Say, you're all right, matey It sorta 


upset me like. They can’t put anything on 
me, can they?” 

“Of course not! You'll get the thanks of 
you to be a clean, sani- 
tary landlord too. Brace up and carry on!” 

Thus encouraged Slater obeyed. The 
police were quickly on the premises, when 
the condition of the jimmy was observed, 
which with the open scuttle led immediately 
to an inspection of the room in Durand’s 
loft. The whole affair seemed absolutely 
obvious, its motive theft. 

Such complications as presented them- 
selves to the police in the peculiar features 
of Durand’s establishment were not 
brought forward in connection with the 
presence of Jules’ corpse in Slater's fumi- 
gating room, nor were the landlord and 
Phineas subjected to more than a brief 
examination. A supply of heroin was found 
on the person of the corpse and the doctors 
declared without hesitation that a habitué 
of the drug like Jules dropping into an 
eight by ten-foot closet filled with formal- 
dehyde gas would be stifled, his respiration 
cut short by the first inhalation. 

Phineas testified that he had heard a 
bumping about sometime in the night but 
thought it was the landlord coming up to 
get some of the fumigated bedding. The 
authorities appeared pleased and grimly 
amused at the trap into which the apache 
had fallen, and the police surgeon compli- 
mented Slater on his sanitary precautions. 
No examination of Phineas’ effects was so 


Shows 


court 


much as suggested. So far as Slater’s house 
and its occupants were concerned there 
eemed not the slightest ground for sus- 


perfectly plain: Jules had 
the snow was still 
falling and there were, of course, no tracks 

dropped down into the gas chamber and 


picion. It wa 


come over the roofs 


been immediately stifled 

Under the influence of cane rum and the 
consciousness of virtue Slater’s nervousness 
soon passed, giving way to pride in his 


quality of swift if unconscious instrumen- 
tality in the suppression of crime. Phineas 
felt infinitely relieved and there was a gen- 
eral expression of the sentiment that he had 
played in extraordinary luck. He thought 
so himself. 

The inquest consumed all the forenoon, 
and a little after midday Phineas went out 
and telephoned Patricia at the café that he 
would not be able to keep his appointment 
She asked him to call after three at her 
apartment on South Grove Street, and this 
he agreed to do 
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It seemed to Phineas that it would look 
more natural than otherwise in view of 
what had happened for him to give up his 
room at Slater’s, so he told the ex-steward 
that the affair had got on his nerves and 
that he proposed to return to the commer- 
cial hotel where he had been stopping pre- 
viously. Slater said that he did not blame 
him, that he was all right, presented him 
with a quart bottle of smuggled rum and 
parted with him almost tearfully. 

Quietly clad but in a troubled state of 
mind Phineas had his lunch, then turned 
his steps toward the quarter of the town 
where Patricia lived. He had a premoni- 


tion that there was a duel of wits ahead, - 


that she suspected him to be possessed of 
information which she would spare no pains 
to extract. He felt that he was about to 
undergo a cross-examination of the third 
degree. 

Behind this lay the shadow of his pros- 
pective interview with Karakoff. Phineas 
could form no idea at all as to the probable 
result of this. He felt like a mariner about 
to enter uncharted waters dangerously sown 
with reef and shoal. 

Patricia’s apartment proved to be in a 
small modernized building where the front 
door clicks open by reflex action on the 
brain above, thus obviating service by that 
prying French pest, the concierge. By this 
superior American invention one may carry 
to one’s rooms almost anything that is port- 
able-a dead body or a very live one 
without fear and without reproach. Of 
course there is always the chance of collid- 
ing with a housemate— but then, there is an 
element of chance in everything. 

Phineas pressed the magic button. ‘Open 
sesame,” and the latch snicked. “Dilly, 
Dilly, come and be killed,”” murmured 
Phineas, and mounted one flight, as per 
serial order of the button he had pressed. 


A door opened, noiseless and without invo- | 


eation. 

Sut on entering all such suggestion van- 
ished. The little apartment was fresh and 
dainty, and so was Patricia in a Parisian 
tailor skirt and blouse trimmed with Breton 
lace. She looked as if she had materialized 
that moment from some fashion illus- 
trator’s mental image of a chic and stylish 
type 
skin and hair and eyes and things, but 
charmingly impossible. 

“There is no such girl,” said Phineas. 
“Was last night honest and truly?” 

““My part of it was. I’m not at all sure 
about yours.” 

*‘Neither am I—so far. The official find- 
ing in my case was a politely veiled ‘a fool 
for luck.’”’ 

“T shall not deny the luck part of it, 
Phoebe, but you are very remote from the 
fool which your Phoebus Apollo face might 
indicate to the myopic. Sit here, facing the 
light, so that I may take a lesson in featural 
expression as a mask for emotion.” 

“You flatter me. 
true exponent of my top story.” 

““A pretty awful night, Phoebe.” 

“Precisely. That's just what convinces 
me that I really haven’t any mind. It was 
a ghastly, fantastic night--and leaves me 
without any horror at all. 
corpse of a man who has come to kill me, 
kill three others myself with a baby crow- 


bar, and to-day feel as if it had never hap- | 
pened at all or if it has that it doesn’t matter | 


very much.” 
“Don’t I matter?” 


“Of course you do! That’s the outra- | 


I must be lacking in appre- 
Or else I’ve 


geous part of it. 
ciation, powers of absorption. 


looked at so many apache movies and read | 


such a lot about trench warfare that my 
mind is fed up on such stuff. Besides, that 
sort of thing has been in my thoughts ever 
since I started this game. I had got men- 
tally adjusted to it, just as I was mentally 
prepared for fighting at the Front. That’s 
the reason, I think. The Front moved over 
here to meet me. 
and the Mountain.” 
Patricia nodded. 


“All of which argues a mentality of rich 


imagination rather than none at all, mon 
ami. A mind which is swiftly adaptable 
to the stress of circumstance. A lesser one 
would be numbed or horrified. It is the 
war soul of 1914-18. Countless numbers 
have it.” 

“You are very comforting. 
ning to think that 
bloodthirsty streak in me or else be solid 
hide to the backbone. Well, thank God, the 
rotten job is finished with! Yours as well as 
mine, I imagine.” 

(Continued on Page 56 


a little overimagined, perhaps, as to | 


The blankness is the | 
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omebody like me, nota professional deter 
cebe? — tive and my name was suggested by a 
ye dealer at whose shop my family used to 
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paper muckraking fiasco and been tickled 
by my sleuth work, so he suggested me for 
this stuff and they took me on.” 


put 
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bottom of a goldsmith’s crucible. ‘‘Oh, 
Phoebe, dear, will you do one for me?” 
Phineas smiled and shook his head. 
“Sorry,” said he, “but that wouldn’t do at 
all. This information belongs to my em- 
ployers. I’ve got no right to give it away. 
It’s for them to do as they like about it. 
They may want to handle this bird them- 
selves. For all I know he may be the son of 
one of them.” 
If Patricia 
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jon’t know who this chief is.” 
V sure to recog- 
He sat with 
me and I have 
for caricature. I could 
mug that would look more 
himself.”’ 
leaned forward, her face eager, 
the molten metal in the 


i them are prett 





n lescription 
presented 

had a Knach 
ott 
in he 


} lil 
LOOKS IKE 


eyes glowing like 


Phineas could not have been more startled. 
For the fraction of a second as their eyes met 
he felt his mind in a panic. The dénoue- 
ment of this girl’s inner nature was instan- 
taneously revealed as a flash of lightning 
might show the unsuspecting hunter a ti- 
gress about to spring in front of him. 

In that second he thought that he under- 
stood her. She was pure huntress, the ma- 
terialized Spirit of Police, an incarnation of 
the soul of Javert and his cult. To her 
nothing else mattered—love or passion, 
riches or high estate. Her entire entity was 
unicellular, single t.otived, her whole exist- 
ence possessed by an elemental objective 
like that of the alchemist or yogi; in her 
case the man hunt, the pursuit and capture 
of the enemy to the state 
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Wherefore Phineas thought he could 
appreciate the fury of exasperation that 
now blazed within her. She had set herself 
to the unraveling of this tangled trail, 
picking up a bight of it here, a loose end 
there. Astute, patient, fearless, prepared 
for any risk or sacrifice to gain her end, 
now, with her quarry almost in sight, it had 
fallen into the net of a blunderer whom she 
had thought to use as a passive tool. 

It did not matter one iota to Patricia 
that Phineas had furthered her efforts with 

skill and courage, saved her 
life at grave risk to his own, 

- } even while knowing that 
she had tricked and lied to 
him. She considered only 
the ultimate result, and 
this now drove her nearly 
mad. She believed what he 
had just told her to be true. 
So far as this organization 
was concerned all opera- 
tions were no doubt at an 
end, its records destroyed, 
its head at liberty and to 
be dealt with according to 
the findings and ability of 
a group of merchants who 
had no affiliations with the 
police. 

In fury and despair she 
felt the trail to be obliter- 
ated. Her instinct and ex- 
perience told her that such 
a criminal affair could be 
run down only while it was 
in active function. Fin- 
ished, there seemed nothing 
to which she could fasten. 
Even if she knew the iden- 
tity of its head there might 
be no means of securing his 
conviction. But as matters 
stood she had not so much 
as the knowledge of this 
man’s personality. She 
could give her chief of serv- 
ice no satisfactory assur- 
ance that his activities were 
indeed at an end. Last 
night’s work had ruined 
everything. 

And this complacent 
young man with the drawl- 
ing voice and vapid face of 
a club lounger had it all. 
Patricia believed him when 
he said that with a few 
strokes of pen or pencil he 
could produce a character 
sketch that would furnish 
instant recognition. She 
knew that anybody 
sessed of such a knack had 
this ability. A fairly clever 
caricature with facial pe- 
culiarities emphasized is far 
easier of identification with 
the original than a photo- 
graph, often than a serious 
study. 

But Phineas refused to 
give her this key, and he 
could guess at her exaspera- 
tion. She could not pick 
the pockets of his mind and 
she had already run against 
the wall of his obstinacy. 
She must appreciate that 
his refusal was conclusive 
and be al! the more infuri 
ated because she felt that 
it would have cost him 
nothing to comply; that he 
was merely paying her back 
in her own greedy tender 
of exchange— nothing. 

It seemed to Phineas 
that Patricia found this so 
maddening as to lose for 
the moment all control of 
her expression, but he failed to see the 
danger that might result from this last 
thing which she would have desired. The 
reason was this, that Patricia, masked and 
mistress of whatever emotion she might 
feel, repelled him, froze him up, whereas 
Patricia in the full flame of her tempera- 
mental qualities produced an entirely dif- 
ferent reaction. She roused him. So that 
now, as she glared at him in an impotent 
fury of rage at what she apparently con- 
sidered to be his stupid and selfish refusal 
to give her what she wanted, Phineas sud- 
denly found himself in the grip of an 
irresistible desire again to dominate her. 

As he saw it there was something unwar- 
rantably insulting in the savage hate with 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Current Is On or Oft 


VERY user of an electric iron appreciates 
the value of this at once. And what a 
convenience that little switch is! You just 
press the white button for “on” and the black 
for “off”. No fumbling with connector plug 


or socket. 
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More than a safeguard and a wonderful convenience, it 
saves current—makes the appliance last longer—prevents 
socket and cord trouble. 


How It Saves Electricity 


On an iron it tells you instantly whether the current is on or off—no danger of 
leaving it on by mistake and scorching the clothes. You use current only as you 
need it 


How It Prevents Breakdowns 


Most sockets now in use were designed for lamp-bulb service, which takes but 
little current. This switch protects them against the ten-fold strain of electrical 
appliances—keeps the latter in good working condition—avoids delays, waiting 
for iron or toaster to be repaired. 


Modernize Your Appliances! 


You can have this switch convenience on the older-model toaster or iron you 
have. Take one of your cords to your dealer and he will put a C-H Seventy- 
Fifty Switch on it for 75 cents. Use it awhile and you will see why all the more 
modern electrical appliances come C-H Switch equipped. 


When you buy a new appliance, look for the C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will mail switch 
on receipt of 75 cents 





What Is a Switch? 


A switch turns the electric current on or off, just as a water 
faucet controls the flow of water. A switch should not be 
confused with a lamp socket—a socket is the part of the 
fixture into which you screw the lamp bulb. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
which she eyed him, the venomous hostility 
which he could feel her projecting, as though 
she would have asked nothing better than 
to wring out his information on the rack or 
by means of slow fire. It roused in him 
the same passion which it had in the cabin 
just before their furious struggle, and dur- 
ing it. But now it was even stronger be- 
cause charged above the bursting point 
with resentment at her ingratitude for his 
rescue of her when at the mercy of Durand. 

The blood surged up into his head. He 
leaned forward and caught her by the 
W rists with no gentleness. 

“Stop that!’’ he growled. “Don’t you 
dare look at me as if you would like to 
murder me! Haven’t you any human in- 
stincts? Any sense of decent feeling? 
Don’t you think you owe me something?” 
And then Phineas left Patricia’s apartment 
and turned his st eps cross-lown., 


xIx 


T IS often difficult to estimate the price 

of victory, but Phineas was comforted by 
the thought that whatever this might have 
been or to whom awarded he had not di- 
vulged a word that would lead to any sus- 
picion of Karakoff. 

The entirely different character of the 
girl’s attack had not altered Phineas’ 
attitude of mind toward her. He still felt 
that indescribable alien sense, as though 
they were of different cosmic schemes, and 
he did not believe that any degree of inti- 
macy would be able to alter this. One 
thing was certain, that he was safe from 
the peculiar spell which she had possessed 
for him. And he felt that she must be 
conscious herself of this and that hence- 
forth she would leave him undisturbed. 
But as he walked away he could not help 
but wonder what she would have done to 
him if she had known that he had burned 
the records in Slater’s furnace. 

Phineas returned to his hotel and there 
found a note from Karakoff asking him to 
call that evening at ten. It occurred to 
him that the dealer after reading the 
account of the crime and singular Nemesis 
which had overtaken ea supposed crimi- 
nal must be anything but easy in his mind 
about the records. It seemed probable, 
however, that Karakoff had guessed pretty 
closely to the truth but might have thought 
that Phineas roused by Jules’ dying strug- 
gles had managed to enter from the street 
after his departure, when he had liberated 
the girl and killed the three men while in 
their cups. In this case he would reason 
that Phineas must have the records, but 
possibly these might not be incriminating 
except through an explanation extortea 
from one of the gang. 

It was therefore in the expectation of 
giving a lively shock to the man who had 
promised him a fifty-thousand-dollar bonus 
for unmasking him that Phineas arrived at 
the dealer’s apartment on the appointed 
hour. Karakoff greeted him in his usual 
quiet, cordial manner and led him into his 
private reading room. Olga was not in evi- 
dence. Karakoff mentioned that she had 
gone to the theater with some friends. 

“Well, captain,” said he as they seated 
themselves, “‘it appears that you have had 
a mighty narrow escape.” 

“T am not the only one, Mr. Karakoff. 
If I had not heard you give positive orders 
that neither Miss Melton nor I was to be in 
any way injured you would never have left 
that room alive.”’ 

Karakoff did not move a muscle, even to 
the flicker of an eyelash. He stared at 
Phineas steadily for a moment, then smiled. 
It was not a sinister, a disagreeable smile. 
His hz andsome face s):owed actual amuse- 
ment. ‘‘So you were on the stairs? 

“Behind the portiéres. I back-tracked 
Jules over the roofs.”’ 

“T see. And bolted the scuttle after you. 
Upon my word, you are a continual source 
of fresh surprise! Not one man in ten 
would have bolted the scuttle. Still, in that 
case you really cannot call my escape a nar- 
row one, because I would have killed that 
swine Durand myself if I had suspected for 
a moment that he would dare disobey.” 

‘I believe you,’”’ Phineas answered. “It 
was plain enough to me that your scheme 
did not go beyond evading the customs, 
and you felt that if the business could not 
be managed without bloodshed you would 
have nothing more to do with it.” 

Karakoff’s face lightened. ‘You are 
very generous, captain. I am not trying 
to let myself out when I say that I decided 
on my way home to chuck the whole rotten 
business. I started it in a moment of bitter 
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resentment at the loss of a Russian estate 
which I or Olga should have inherited one 
day, and which I felt would have been saved 
us if the governments of this country and 
the Allies had done their duty by Russia. 
My country was a great well-meaning, help- 
less child, tricked and bewildered, good of 
intention but confused and needing only a 
strong and friendly pressure to find itself. 
The stupid giant wanted to do what was 
right. America knew it, the Allies knew 
it. Germany knew it—and was quick to 
act on it.” 

Phineas nodded. ‘I thought it might be 
something of that sort,” said he. ‘ Aside 
from that, your orders to Durand were 
enough to lead me to cover your tracks.” 

Karakoff stared at him fixedly. 
what way?” 

“By destroying your records.” 

“What! Captain, did you reallydothat?” 

“T burned them all, letters and every- 
thing, in Slater’s furnace.” 

“You—you ——” Karakoff’s iron self- 
control appeared to slip a cog or two. He 
grew rather white and a rime of sweat ap- 
peared on his forehead. “And the girl— 
Miss Melton?” 

“She knows absolutely nothing of your 
connection with the affair. I have had an 
interesting afternoon convincing her that 
she might as well quit.” 

Not until then did Phineas realize the 
terrific strain the man must have been 
under. Karakoff looked for a moment as if 
he were going to collapse; then he rallied 
himse If. The tears came into his eyes. 

“Listen to me, captain. I swear to you 
right here and ‘now that eve ry cent of 
which I have defrauded the Government 
shall be repaid. That is the least of my 
atonement. As I have said, I started this 
illicit commerce in anger and resentment, 
never guessing for an instant what it was 
bound to develop. I began to regret it too 
late. I could not see any way out of it 
without measures which I did not desire to 
employ—the measures which I imagine 
you were driven to last night.” 

“Perhaps I had better tell you the story 
from the start,’’ said Phineas, and did so. 

Karakoff listened with glowing eyes. 
When Phineas had finished he sat for some 
moments in — silence. 

Then he said: “I have been an ava- 
ricious man, ¢ captain, and have not always 
kept within the limits of the law. But I 
have never done anything like this before. 
I did not need to do it. I am already twice 
a millionaire, and this business which I 
have taken over is profitable enough for 
anybody. It was sheer omemnate on my 
part to start this infernal scheme; to profit 
by the filthy deeds of a bestial soldiery and 
defraud a Government which has afforded 
me protection for the last twenty years. 
; must have been crazy. I allowed myse lf 

to be carried away by an angry impulse.’ 

“Can you get clear now? 

“Yes. Durand was the only one I had to 
fear. He had the power to ruin me, but 
could not have managed it without ruining 
himself. He had a double identity.” 

**So Miss Melton told me.” 

“Durand was doubly useful because he 
could operate both here and on the other 
side. He knew the ropes, had been a fence 
of thieves, and was such a cringing coward 
that one felt pretty sure of his obedience. 
I must say, Antes that when I was taking 
the plunder from the safe I thought my 
chances of getting a bullet in the back were 
rather more than fifty-fifty.”” 

“The others tried to make him shoot,” 
Phineas said. ‘‘Why did you leave the rec- 
ords?”’ 

“They involved Durand even more thaa 
myself. He yould have burned them. It 
would have been a bit awkward for me. 
Besides, if I had taken them it might have 
precipitated things then and there, and I 
was not yet ready.” 

‘Do you think there is any other organi- 
zation like this of yours, Mr. Karakoff?”’ 

“No. It would be better if there were, 
because an organization has always a loose 
end to follow up. There is no doubt a lot-of 
individual smuggling. Those two men last 
night were independent buyers and smug- 
glers who sold to me through Durand. For- 
merly they were hotel and villa thieves who 
worked principally along the Riviera. Old 
clients of Durand. They were the two who 
threw the boxes overboard.” 


In 
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“Was that house in South Brooklyn one 
of your depots?”’ Phineas asked. 

“Yes. But that was not known even by 
those running it. They thought it to be a 
side line of Durand’s. One of their scouts 
followed you and Olga here. That was the 
man who tried to get you a couple of nights 
later in Madison Square. I knew nothing 
about it until later, and then I gave Du- 
rand orders to see that you were not mo- 
lested. He was very much opposed to my 
scheme of taking you on as a sort of gauge 
on our work and to bluff the other dealers 
He had you shadowed by Jules, and it was 
Jules who followed you and Miss Melton to 
Long Island City and saw you start on the 
road for Babylon. Of course he guessed 
what you were up to, but it was then too 
late to warn Durand’s boat. The two men 
in her must have been drowned, as nothing 
has been heard of them. So you see, cap- 
tain, you have made a pretty clean sweep.” 

“Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed,”’ Phin- 
eas murmured, 

“Precisely. But Durand picked you for 
the Dilly. He did not know about the girl 
until Jules saw you leave with her in the 
car.” 

‘Does Olga know anything about your 
part in this affair, Mr. Karakoff?”’ 

“No. It would break my heart if she 
were to find it out. She learned about that 
South Brooklyn fence from an acquaint- 
ance, the daughter of a sort of society 
pawnbroker, a man who lends large sums 
to the fashionable and demimondaine set 
on their jewels and furs and things. These 
two silly girls thought it would be a lark to 
slip over there and buy some trinkets, but 
at the last moment the other lost her nerve 
and Olga went alone.” 

Karakoff appeared to reflect for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘A most singular train of circum- 
stances, captain, and one which proves the 
terrible results so easily to follow any in- 
fraction of a country’s law. Examples are 
not lacking, God knows, and yet some of us 
persist in making fools of ourselves. One 
reads of a bootlegger who shoots two excise 
officers and is himself killed over a pint of 
whisky. A young man loses his head over a 
girl and goes to jail for six months because 
he takes her ten miles in a train from one 
state into another. His future career is 
ruined. A rich and previously reputable 
dealer is angry because he loses an estate 
through international politics. He deter 
mines to reimburse himself by smuggling 
and gets let in for an affair which might 
easily have cost the lives of two estimable 
young people and his own liberty. I do not 
know why I should have saved my skin so 
undeservedly.” 

“Are you sure that you have? 

“Tt rests with you. There is no other 
evidence strong enough to bring me to 
justice.” 

“You are safe so far as I am concerned,” 
said Phineas. ‘But I shall have to impose 
certain conditions.” 

Karakoff raised his hand. ‘First let me 
tel] you what I voluntarily propose. I will 
draw up an estimate to cover the full value 
of all the war loot I have smuggled into 
this country, and on that figure the amount 
of what I have defrauded the customs. The 
first shall be repaid in personal contribu- 
tion to French and Belgian relief fund 
The latter—that is, the customs—shall be 
contributed to the American Red Cross. I 
will myself accept the loss of what I have 
paid out in purchase money, plus the reve- 
nue duties evaded. At a rough guess | 
should say that the whole sum may stand 
me in the neighborhood of half a million 
dollars.”’ 

“That sounds fair. 

“Hold on! Against this there is a clean 
profit of at least as much again because the 
stuff was bought far below its intrinsic 
value. That must be figured in with the 
foreign contributions. I shall give you the 
certified checks for those amounts and you 
may mail them to the proper authorities. 
By doing this I shall have made full rest 
tution and paid a penalty of about half a 
million dollars plus running expenses for 
my foolish ethical error.” 

Phineas stared at him in astonishment. 
“Do you mind telling me why you offer 
voluntarily so much more than I would 
have demanded?” 

“Not in the least. It is because I am 
honestly sorry and ashamed of the business 
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I cannot say that my conscience has 
troubled me up to this time, but it cer- 
tainly would have given me the devil if any 
ill had happened to you and Miss Melton. 
With me it is rather a matter of hurt pride 
and shame that I should have started such 
a scheme and had dealings with these filthy 
beasts. I am fastidious, rather haughty, if 
you like, and I am filled with self-disgust 
and desire to punish myself. After all it 
is no very great punishment, when all is 
said and done. I shall still be rich e nough, 
and proprietor of a profitable busines 

‘All the same, it strikes me that you are 
doing the thing pretty thoroughly.” 

‘Partly gratitude at having cheated the 
jail if not the chair. But if you will pardon 
me for saying so, captain, your own meth 
ods are much less thorough. You have 
seriously endangered your life a number 
of times, you have killed off a swarm of 
poisonous human vermin, you have saved 
me from a ruin worse than death and by so 
doing will be the cause of bringing a con 
siderable material benefit to a good many 
suffering war victims. And so far as oon 
cerns me, personally, God knows from what 
you may have saved my daughter. Yet 
you make no mention of any obligation due 
yourself.”’ 

“IT have thought of that Phineas 
answered slow! ‘It seems to me that 
since I have mud lled re h and managed 
to accomplish what was required of me | 
am entitled to my year’s pay and the bonus 
of fifty thousand.” 

Karakoff laughed outright: ‘Why the 
apologetic tone? Good Lord, man, do you 
think I shall let it go at th - a 

“It’s all I want All I shall accept 

‘l understand. \ y 

Aside from that,” said P h ineas, ‘here 
a proposition: Your lee ‘of trade is about 
the only one I’ve struck which I know any 
thing about and which appeals to me. I'd 
like to put this fifty thousand into it and 
sign up on a partnership basis.” 

Karakoff laughed again a light jovial 
laugh, its first notes of surprise melting 
into genuine amusement 

‘My word, captain, but you carry about 
a sackful of jolts and hand me a fresh one 
every hour! There, | haven't had a laugh 
like that for months; didn't think I ever 
should again. Here I’ve been making the 
open confession that is said to be good for 
the soul and telling you what a rotter you've 
been work ing for, and more than half ex 








pecting that you'd want the whole thing in 
writing, duly signed and witnessed. In 
stead, you come along with a cheerful prop 
osition of partnership Do you really 


mean it? Would you go into partnership 
with a man who has done what | have?” 
He looked intently at Phineas, tugging at 
his crisp mustache. ‘*‘ What assurance have 
you of my future honesty except my word?” 

‘That's good enough for me Even 
those thugs last night believed y 
man of your word. They would scarcely 
have let you walk off with all the loot if 
they had not.” 

Karakoff drew down the corners of his 


ou to bea 


mouth, as one who takes an ill-favored 
medicine 

‘Well, as usual there appears to be 
method in your madne But how do you 
know but what there may still be some 
loose end about the business? Something 


to crop up later and compromise you as 
my partner?” 

“Can you think of anything of the sort?” 
Phineas asked 

Karakoff shook his head “No,” he 
answered slowly. ‘Il do not see how Py 

The tele phone on the desk between them 
rang sharply. Karakoff moved forward to 


pick it up and thus held the instrument 
close t to Phinea 

‘Hello. . ‘ ° Yes, thi I Kara 
koff. . . Hello, baror <j 


The receiver was not presse d close against 
his ear and such was the harsh bration of 
the voice at the other end that it would 
have been audible across the room. Phineas 
could not help but hear Rosenthal’s star 
tling words 


‘I t’ought I should tell you that Olga 


iss in bad company. She is wit’ two French 

crooks— aman und a vomat She and the 
} 4 

voman got in the limousine of a big black 


car and I heard the man say in French to 


his chauffeur: ‘Bay Ridge Yacht Club.’ I 
Vas augh in der m beside dem in froont 

{ the ater. Und Karakoff, if you 
ee PI Boorse tell him from me to look out 
for Mees Patricia M It vas she, der 
vorman- und she iss a cr-rook.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED 
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iy DAN has always had a distinct aversion 
WJ to the commonplace —the”® obvious. He 
believes in more gaiety and less drabness in 
motor cars, 


So the Jordan Silhouette was produced. 


Sturdy, graceful, long, low and colorful. Solid 
aluminum rattle-proof body. New European, 
wide-opening doors. Mouldings of rectangular 
design. The newest French angle at the dash. 


Cocky seat cowl. Perfectly flat top-edge, 
without the slightest bevel — certainly most 
refreshing in these days. 


Deep-section full crown fenders—slightly taller 
hood—tilted sport type windshield—deep soft 
seats that permit you to sink down into them 
at a perfect comfort angle—gun-metal 
instrument board——non-rattling spring 


Imagine a car like this 
































Imagine a car like this. Picture it as it is—the 
lightest car on the road for its wheelbase— 
and the best balanced. 


The whole tendency of the Jordan Silhouette 
is toward forward movement. 
It is perfectly balanced—a car to ride in, as 
well as to look at. 
With the substantial appearance of the finest 
heavy cars it possesses the beautiful slimness, 
lightness, lowness, and balanced character of 
the racing class. 
The chassis, including all the finest universally 
approved mechanical units, possesses a factor 
of safety which is sufficient to more than meet 
every possible strain—and little detailed im- 
provements have been added that give it a 
new superiority. 
Imagine a car like this—and you see the 
Jordan Silhouette. Finished in Brewster 


shackles—tailored top— cordovan JORDAN Green or Burgundy Old Wine. 


leather boot-and-saddle bag built into \ Vv 
the tonneau. — 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Equipped with either four or seven 
passenger bodies. 
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has compelled them to seek the suburbs. 
Long Beach, Glendale and Culver City 
claim a few of them, but for the most part 
they are found scattered throughout Holly- 
wood, a paradise of palms, peppers and 
handsome estates, that lies in the foothills 
of the Santa Monica Mountains, halfway 
between the city and the sea. 

Herein dwell some twenty thousand 
people, two-thirds of whom make up the 
population of the merry land of make- 
believe. Just as in war, for every one who 
appears in the first-line trench there are 
five people behind the lines to make that 
appearance possible, so on the screen we 
require at least five functionaries for every 
actor. Truly it is one of the strangest towns 
in history, for practically its entire life is 
dedicated to making entertainment, and in 
a war-torn world many regard its output 
quite as important as that of Pittsburgh 
or Akron. 

The citizenry of the unique community 
appears upon the streets in costumes and 
vehicles of such gro- 
tesquerie as would 
cause arrest In any 
ordinary humantown; 
yet here these people 
pass without the | 
slightest comment, | 
except for the excited 
tourist who comes to 
sniff the magic air 
breathed by the happy 
filmopolites. 

Archbishops and 
elephants go unheeded 
about their celluloid 
affairs, while Bolshev- 
iki and the Grandest 
Dukes sponge ciga- 
rettes and borrow 
money from the hated 
bourgeoisie who tend 
their homely wants in 
stores and restau- 
rants. And so inured 
is the impressionable 
S¢ hoolboy to this 
phantasmagoric life 
that he will not lift his 
eyes from algebra to 
the mad dash of an 
engine answering the 
call of many smoke 
or even a band 
of bandits riding 
forth upon location 

Here is a city in 
which unrealities have 
become real, and one 
looks up into the face 
of a parson or police- 
man and is surprised 
if he wears no grease 
paint. Should King 
George himself appear 
upon our plazas the 
passing populace 


pots; 





would simply say: 
“Pipe the new char- 
acter man.”’ It is carer 


queer to abide in a 
place where every- 
thing is made up; 
where one’s husband appears before his 
children with head shaved like a prison 
bird, or our handsome friend calls wearing 
the shaggy growth of a lumberjack. Not 
only are faces made up, but characters as 
well, and I often think when talking to 
these filmy folk that even their minds are 
made up, for in many ways our social life 
is as artificial as our art. 


Over a Fossil Zoo 


It is hard to realize this unreality when 
it has become a matter of daily routine, but 
I am constantly reminded of it by the let- 
ters I get from fans, hungrily asking the 
most commonplace questions regarding the 
domestic affairs of Gloria Gladsome, their 
goddess of the films. I also achieve a pass- 
ing detachment by living at the Girls’ 
Studio Club, high up in the hills overlook- 
ing the town and far from all its turmoil. 

This unique organization is under the 
auspices of the Y. W. C. A., though not 
bound to the usual rules. Its purpose is to 
provide a refuge for picture girls who wish 
home life; and under the patronage of the 
leading women of Hollywood and the di- 
rection of our housemother we come nearer 
to living like human beings than anybody 


Commander of Regiment. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


else in town. Secretaries, office girls, dec- 
orators and the better class of young movie 
actresses—we have very much the same 
life as girls in a college sorority. 

Here at night we gather on the balconies 
of this fine old colonial mansion, buried 
deep in the foliage of live oaks and palms, 
and discuss not only the affairs of our 
mimic world but the things that go on in 
the other world from which we all came a 
short time ago. 

Tuesday night, while some of the girls 
were writing in their rooms, and my roomie, 
Hazel Templeton—who is a free-lance social 
secretary for several well-known stars 
had gone off to a preview of a picture, I 
turned out the lights, curled up in a morris 
chair before the window, and drinking in 
the beauty of the scene below me wondered 
if I could not write of the enchantment I 
felt. 

It all seemed such a fitting set for the 
off-stage account I wished to make of our 
bubble lives of Movieland. 


of the valley, floated a cloud of twinkling 
lights like a magic carpet of iridescent fire- 
flies. Beneath them hummed the great 
metropolis of the Southwest. At the left, 
high on the mountain back of Pasadena, a 
searchlight from the observatory traced 
arabesques upon the heavens, and at the 
right, ten miles away, the lights of the 
beach cities looked like radiant pearls cast 
upon the shore of the great Pacific. 

Nor did the seduction of the scene end 
with my eyes. The scent of orange blos- 
soms and magnolias was in the soft night 
air, and distant music added ravishment to 
my ecstasy. As the bands at the Climax 
carnival reminded me that peace had come, 
faint battle cries mingled with far-off ex- 
plosions made me realize that no league will 
ever do away with wars in the wondrous 
land of picture making. But it was the 
roaring of a lion resenting custard liberties 
with his majestic jungle temperament that 
jolted me from the present and set me 
dreaming of the past and of the future 











GI 
and the winds no doubt covered it with 
dust. The surface probably was hard 





enough to support the smaller animals, but 
when a big fellow weighing twenty tons 
wandered out he went through the crust 
and began to thrash about in the asphal 
tum. Instantly his natura! enemies came 
after him, and in the fight that followed 
they all went down in the black paste, 
which fortunately preserved them to this 
day.” 

You may wonder what all this has to do 
with my theme. Only this: Here, daily 
under our feet, is one of the greatest fossil 
finds in all the world, yet there are not a 
handful of mummers in Hollywood who 
have the slightest knowledge of it. 


Ugly Temples of Art 


One day after Jack Brandon had staged 
the big punch in his famous war drama he 
remarked: ‘“ Well, I guess that is the*big- 
gest battle ever pulled in these parts.” 

“Not by 300,000 
years!" Lreplied, And 
when I told him the 
story I have just re 
lated he only yawned 

“Well, mebbe it’ 
true, but it’s too 
darned far off to in 
terest me. Gimme a 
Punk, and 


cigarette, 


call the bunch for 
nine A, M.” 

The truth is, the 
ephemeral humans of 
Filmopolis live in only 


The past 
is as nothing; and a 

for the future, they 
agree absodarnlutely 
with Omar Khayyam 
So let us forget those 
horrific actors of the 
long ago and focus 
our attention on the 
pretty players of the 
Important present, 
who are moving hap 
pily about on the same 
great set that staged 
those terrific dramas 
of the past 

Perhaps the yreat 

est disappointment of 
the visitors to Movie 
land is the architec 


the pres¢ nt 





tural hideousness of 
so many studios As 
temple of art they 


would suffer in wsthe 
tic comparison to the 
meanest 
ever dedicated to the 
reception of bottles, 
bones or rags. This is 
due largely to the 


warehouse 





ESY OF THE MARY PICKFORD COMPANY 


The Officers’ Mess, Exposition Park, Los Angeles, June, 10914. 


Through the vistas of the great formal 
row of palms lining the driveway the lights 
of Hollywood looked like a myriad jewels 
set in a fairy garden, the moonlight softening 
the contrasts in an opalescent haze. Here 
and there the geometric regularity of the 
city’s arcs was punctuated by great splashes 
of luminous color that told of some studio 
shooting night exteriors. A gorgeous féte at 
the Climax added a wonderful jewel to the 
design, and a battery of flashing search- 
lights far off on the right proclaimed a 
mimic battle at the Filmart. And way 
off toward the La Brea fields Chinese fire- 
works and huge red lanterns added still 
more carnival spirit to the night and re- 
minded me that Passova was filming her 
great Oriental superdrama. 

Besides this magic of prismatic color 
great Nile-green lozenges appeared through- 
out the tracery of the fairy panorama. 
These were the glass studios, some large as 
crystal palaces, that were working under a 
ghastly glare. And I thought of the movie 
folks sweltering in the sickening rays of 
those cruel lights; yet most of the fans 
think our film work only a few hours daily 
in the pretty sunshine. 

But all this was merely a foreground of 
the picture. Far out beyond, on the floor 


Extreme Right, Mary Pickford. Beside Her, Col. R. J. Faneuf, 
This Was Miss Pickford'’s Adopted Regiment of Which She Was Godmother and Honorary Colonel 


Wonderful as was the panorama from 
my window these hills of Hollywood have 
looked down upon still stranger sights, for 
long, long years ago battles were fought 
right here that must have shaken the very 
mountains from their bases. Where now 
human pygmies make merry at Cinema’s 
flickering shrine huge beasts the size of 
Pullman cars once stomped and raged 
among the tropic splendors of this garden 
spot. 

Daily the mummers of Movieland dance 
upon the graves of monsters that are now 
but Paleozoic pictures in our schoolbooks. 
Within a stone’s throw of several studios 
the skeleton of every huge creature of the 
Pleistocene zoo has been dug out of the 
asphaltic zoo. Giant sloths, mastodons, 
camels the size of motor lorries, saber- 
toothed tigers and even the primitive horse 
with cloven hoofs have been found in num- 
bers, and every bone intact. 

One day when out on location near a fa- 
mous pit I beat it over to a little hut where 
the patient excavators were at work, and I 
asked one of the begrimed fellows how it 
happened that all these monstrous crea- 
tures should be found together in one pit. 

“Well,” said he with scientific noncha 
lance, ‘‘this plain was once an asphalt lake 


mush" %om growth and 
instabiuty of the early 
companies It is littl 
‘ wonder that the 
wealthy citizens of 
Holly Ww ood, Ww ho 
sought beauty in 


God’s garden spot, fought their desecrat 
ing presence, and that Pasadena has to 
this day debarred them. Gradually, how 
ever, these dumps of boards and 
are giving way to great establishment 
of dignity and grace. One huge plant over 
against the Baldwin hills exhibits the 
classic splendor of an exposition building 
of the fine arts, while close by anothi 
famous company houses its marionette 
a splendid reproduction of Washingt 


’ 
canting 


stately home on the banks of the P 
The loudest profaning fear wa 
voiced when it was learned that our g 


est comedian was to build a stud 
within the academic shade of H 
handsome high school. But to the 
and chagrin of the local prote 
classes now flock forth to atudy the 
ing row of English cottages tha 
offices of this Harlequin of the eer 
Thus the locatior nt 
may now introduce our ¢ 
the photodrama is often called the art of 
democracy those who make it have adopted 
a rigid system of caste 1 re elaboratel 
stratified than ar i ryar ! iW ne 
real world witheu CGrenerally waking 
we divide ther ! 
extras, bits, part leads ar 
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four of the latter achieving the magnificent 


name of the macadoovies. The various 
other functionarie uch as stage hands, 
camera men, location hunters, the office 
force, scenario writers, directors and man- 
agers, take collateral places with the 
mummers 

Fortunately I can begin this social reg- 


was once a de- 
Shamelessly I 


bottom, for I 
yself 


ister at the 
pised atmosphere m 


admit it now, though my family believed I 
came to California as a stenographer in a 
citrus company. At that time I had silver 
dreams, and like thousands of other poor 
half I thought I should be in heaven 
hould I touch the edge of Movieland 

But my life was anything but heavenly. 
Living in cheap boarding houses and 
cheaper flats, with still cheaper girls, and 
associating with ingrowingly cheap men, 
my beautiful bubbles did not last long. 
First of all | was rather shocked to learn 


the run of the 
could splash round in 
with the beautiful star 
Even in the studio cafeteria there was no 
chance to sneak in and sit beside *s film 
favorite, for the caste barriers bra 
zenly indicated These tables res 1 for 
directors and leads.’ 
Indeed we were 
tudios at all, and 
idered great good fortune 


that extra girls did not have 
tudios, 


simple 


where the 


equality) 


one 
were 


ervet 


into the 
work was 
and it was 


lucky to 
three days’ 


get 


con 

work. The first | got was at night in a rain 
picture technical rain~ and I nearly froze 
standing round in wet clothes until one A.M 
Furthermore, we went from our dressing 


rooms to the set and back again and then 
off the lot just as quickly as we could get 
to the vate 
Vanity, Vanity! 
Let me state at the outset that a few 
successful stars came into the pictures at- 
mospherically — but mighty few. One occa- 


sionally finds upstanding, serious-minded 


girls struggling up from the bottom; and 
also there are quite a number of well- 
behaved and earnest workers who are try- 
ing to pick up a few dollars on the side or 


along until they are married; 
majority of the atmospheres 
haven't the wit or gumption of a 
for the men, they are for the 
burnt-out derelicts or just 


are stalling 
yet the 
and extra 
cash girl. As 
most part poor, 
plain loafe r 

The girls 
Street were 
work in a 
They were movies, and 
this fact added a cer 
tain glamour to their 
tinseled lives We 
our days bom 
the studios, 
and most of the girls 
spent their evenings 
moking cigarettes 
reading cheap fan mag- 
uzines, tearing round to 
the picture shows, and, - 
when possible, going to 
the resorts where the 
stars were thought to 
congregate 

Our alleged profes 
sion hs ive excuse for the 
most featherbrained to 
paint their faces and 
appear in cheap and 
gaudy raiment, and as 
the vamps were holding 
high carnival in popu 
lar esteem at that time 
these poor characterless 
youngsters imitated as 
nearly as possible the 
supposed sex attrac- 
tions of those soul de 
stroyers of the male 

When work was dull 
and the weather bad 
many girls would spend 
days at a time in bed, 
eating package food 
and drawing heavily 
upon their youthful 
constitutions. The life 
was cheap, tawdry and 


vast 


I lived with down on Temple 
too shallow, lazy and vain to 
laundry 


spent 
barding 
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many of them survived, or pretended to, on 
one day’s work a week. Their grease paint 
and swagger plainly marked their profession. 





yet they reénforced this impression with 
conversations that were addressed much 
louder than the necessities demanded. And 


the one impressed was supposed to gather 
that the poor simpleton was a headliner be- 
cause of her intimacy with the great stars. 


“Why, my dear, Mary says to me 
‘Sweetie,’ she says, ‘I'll sure have a bit for 
you in my next picture; mebbe a part. 
You've got the makin’s in you, Sweetie,’ 
she says.” 

“Oh, but she’s a wonderful woman all 
right,”” the other replies. “When I was 


playin’ with her in 

Nor must it be thought that snobbish- 
ness is an invention of the bourgeoisie; we 
find it quite virulent down among the 
humble proletarians. If by chance any of 
these great but suppressed artists should 
bear the slightest physical resemblance to a 
and this happy coincidence should 
come to the notice of the casting director, 
seeking some boob to take the bumps of his 
little pet, he would hire the human buffer 
to fall off a train or poe the ice, and 
reward him or her with a ten-dollar ticket. 

Instantly the artist has achieved fame, 
and though he has less brains and talent 
than all the others in his class he has reached 
terrific social distinction. From that mo- 
ment on he will punctuate all conversation 
with: ‘Now, when I double for Harry 
LeGrand, I always ’ In the depths of 
his heart he couldn’t understand how Harry 
got the big ticket while he was such a ringer 
for him. 

I knew one girl who sat on a cake of ice 
to double a certain star, and developed a 
fine case of pneumonia. She nearly died, 
but would have done it all over again be- 
cause of the « li ass it gave her with the bunch. 
Vivian Vane’s double! You have no idea 
what a distinction that is, 

It is but natural that women of the ten- 
derloin should wish to break into the 
tures. Besides the glamour, the title ‘‘movie 
actress”’ is a lot more alluring than the one 
usually ascribed to them, This is particu- 
larly true in publicity when their domestic 
affairs are disturbed by the police. So if 
they have ever worked a day at any studio 
they always hang their occupation on the 
poor old photodrama, 

Time was when the lowly camera kid 
could work in his lady friend, but nowadays 


star, 


pic- 


even directors have difficulty in landing 
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favorites. The cold-eyed Saint Anthonys 
in the window of the casting director are 
usually quite immune to the blandishments 
of the most reptilian vamp. 

The game has grown so big and business- 
like that extras and atmospheres are em- 
ployed just like so many horses or other 
necessary living props. This has given 
rise to great employment agencies that at- 
tempt to supply the studio all its mobs. As 
some of these organizations have been 
shamelessly robbing the poor extras by 
having the studios turn in all their checks 
to them, out of which they take grafting 
commissions, the wsthetic worms turned 
and organized their own union and employ- 
ment office. 

Each member pays a dollar a month, 
registers and awaits a call. Every day the 
place is thronged; the men usually beat it 
right away when there is no work for 
them; but the women hang round, while 
the older ones especially pull all sorts of 
hard-luck tales on the poor secretary. 

Incidentally the extras are quite aware 
of the artistry that separates them from 
the next stratum above; so if one is appear- 
ing as atmosphere and is called out by the 
director to hold an umbrella or open a car- 
riage door he forthwith goes and demands 
that his five-dollar ticket—three, if it’s a 
woman—be changed to seven-fifty. Why? 


Because he has acted a bit! And bits are 
higher than atmosphere. 
Art begins young in the movies, even 


nursing mothers registering their newborn 
offspring. But fortunately the law has 
established a minimum age limit to such 
infantile performances. No child under 
three ol old is permitted to appear in 
the pictures! Any actor who claims to have 
entered this profession earlier than that has 
broken the speed limit. 


Six months was all that little Marjory 
Jones could stand of sordid and muggy at- 
mosphere, so I threw art to the winds and 
went right after an office job where I could 
earn my salt and keep my self-respect. 
Fortunately my training, cultural environ- 
ment and education equipped me to rise 
out of the stratum of tinsel and disappointed 
hopes. The rest was easy. At present I am 
drawing fifty dollars a week for being the 
guide, philosopher and social buffer to 
Gloria Gladsome, one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the screen. She says I’ve helped a 
lot, and I think there is something in what 
she says. However, she has the looks, 





which is a pretty good start in this business, 
for if one is bright she can hire a set of brains 
to provide her with all the domestic- 
happiness morals the fans will stand. 

It is queer how few people are satisfied 
with the things they have; the poor pursue 
the plenitudes while millionaires seek out 
the simple life. The same paradoxes are 
observed in Movieland. The folk who have 
come in from commonplace quiet domestic 

walks are the ones who plunge into the 
hectic and artistic artificial vanities of sham 
and seeming, while the actors from the legit 
imate stage are now at last sating theirsouls 
beneath their own rooftrees. Every mum 
mer who has lived a life in trunks and rail- 
ways dreams of the day he may have his 
little home +“ here he finds it. This is 
made possible by the security of his dra- 
matic work and the fixture of his habitat. 

Erstwhile Broatdway stars who thought 
that grapefruit grew on grapevines are now 
living upon ranches, literally counting 
their chickens before they are hatched and 
talking profoundly about the mysterious 
results from arboreal fertilization. 
Some are raising horses and some Belgian 
hares, and one of the greatest is interested 
in nothing so much as bee culture, while 
another will talk only of motor boats. 


cToss 


Life Among the Stars 


They say that artists have no head for 
business— actors especially have been con- 
sidered boobs; yet we find them here upon 
directorates of banks and plunging into 
other still professions. One well-known 
comedian is a professional photographer, 
another owns a ball club, several have gone 
into aviation as a business, and one has 
even become a manufacturer of sassy frocks 
for women. 

Up to this point the picture of our social 
life may be somewhat nee ssing to those 
who have been looking for—well, call it 
verve; but now we have come to the third 
reel and the big punch, and when I say 
punch I am speaking paregorically. 

The truth is, the extras do live a life of 
tawdry tinsel, insecure employment and 
poor pay, while the character people and 
many of the lesser leads enjoy a most com 
monplace domesticity and respectability 
But when we get up among the stars 
pecially the new ones—then, oh, oh, oh! 
things are not so dull. 

I suppose every human has at one time 
or another dreamed of what he would do if 

he had a million dollars 
Mostly the dreamers 


es- 











were full of sweet 
charity and high pur- 
pose, yet with all 
material longings satis- 
fied. But the occasional 
fulfillment that 
witnesses does not seem 
to work out that way, 


one 





for with the actual 
sudden arrival of the 
million, purposes seem 


to change, appetites 
increase faster thar 
their sating; and as for 
needy relatives— well, 
let "em need. 

A newly rich poet or 
peasant is always a 
subject of lively 
templation by the vil- 
lagers. How now will 
he deport himself? 
Imagine, then, the con- 
sequences when the 
fiscal dreams of half the 
village are achieved. 
The social fireworks 
shot off whenshop-girls, 
motormen, stenogra- 
phers, taxi drivers and 
pugilists are spending 
fairy fortunes are bound 
to be lively and enter- 


con 


taining. 
It is natural that 
this new wine should 


either go to the head or 
burst the bottles, for 
few people cansuddenly 


full of blasted hopes, adjust themselves to 
yet it seemed to act such violent changes. 
as a drug upon their Outsiders are con- 
stupendously ignorant stantly amazed at the 
egos. number of divorces 
One of their shal among the movie folk, 
lowest vanities was in NOERWOOD, NEW VORK CIT but what can be ex- 
pro laiming to all the Mary Pickford focaites From the Steps of the Sub«Treasury, Wall Street, New York City, During the Third pected when paupers 
world that they worked Liberty Loan Campaign. Her Speeches in Various Cities Throughout the East During This Drive Helped to (Continued on 
in the pictures, though Sell Millions of Dollars’ Worth of Government Bonds Page 65 
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Out of oil again! 


Few motorists realize that half of ordinary oil 
is wasted by excessive evaporation 


ILES from home, your en- 

gine over-heats, your ra- 

diator boils and you have 
to stop. 

Out of oil! Yet you started 
with a full supply—more than 
enough, you felt sure, to bring 
you safely home again. 

Take the cap off the oil filler. 
The oil is evaporating in a thin 
cloud of smoke just as steam rises 
from a kettle of hot water. 

The intense heat developed in 
an engine — 200° to 1000° F.— 
causes ordinary oil to evaporate 
rapidly. 


How to prevent waste —=~ 


Only an oil that resists heat will pre- 
vent rapid evaporation and waste. In 
laboratory tests, as well as in road tests, 
some oils make a very poor showing, 
their losses by evaporation running 
twice as high as Veedol, the lubricant 
that resists heat. The average loss in 
ordinary oils is 40°, more than in 
Veedol. When measured by the num 
ber of miles per gallon, Veedol is more 
economical than ordinary oil, because 
of this reduction of evaporation. 


Laboratory tests for evaporation 
show that oils which evaporate rapidly 
also form large quantities of sediment 
which has no lubricating value and 
which increases the wear on the work- 
ing parts of an engine. 


The hidden toll taken by 
sediment 
Ninety per cent of engine troubles 
are caused by the sediment found when 
inferior oil breaks down under the heat 
of the engine. 


This sediment crowds out the good oil 
which should form a lubricating film 
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between the cylinder walls and pistons, 
and other fast-moving parts. Damage 
results, which can be repaired only by 
means of costly replacements. Pre 
mature wear cuts the life of your engine 
in two. This is the hidden toll taken by 


ediment in your oil 


After th 


ments and road tests, Veedol engineer 


ysusands of laboratory experi 


discovered a new method of refining by 
which a lubricant is produced which re 






sists heat. is the famous Faulkner 
Process, exclusively used for the pro 
duction of Veedol, the scientific lubri 
cant 


Solution of the sediment 
problem 

How Veedol resists heat and reduces 
the amount of sediment formed is 
shown graphically in the illustration of 
the two bottles at the left. The left-hand 
bottle contains a sample of ordinary oil 
taken from an engine after 500 miles of 





f 


er 


running. A large part of it has been 
reduced to black sediment. 


The sample of Veedol, shown in 
the right-hand bottle,was taken after 
arun under identical conditions. It 
contains 86°, less sediment than is 
found in ordinary oil 


Make this simple test 


Drain oil from crankcase and fill 
with kerosene Run engine ver) 
slowly on its own power for thirty 
Drain all kerosene. To re- 
move kerosene remaining in the en- 
gine refill with one quart Veedol. 
Turn the engine over about ten times 
Then drain mixture of kerosene and 
ou and refill to proper level with 
correct grade of Veedol. 


seconds 


A test run on familiar roads will 
show that 
and power. 


your car has new pickup 

It takes hills on high 

that formerly required pulling in inte 

Watch for several days and 

will find that oil and gasoline con 
imption has been decreased. 


Buy Veedol today 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock 
The new 100 page Veedol book will 
SAV dollars and help 
keep your car running at minimum cost 


mediate 


ave you many 


you to 


send 10c for a copy 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 


Veedol Department 
1500 Bowling Green 
Building, New York 


Branches or distribue- 
tor in all principal 
cities of the United 


States and Canada. 
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There's no eleven o'clock hunger | 7723) 
after an Aunt Jemima breakfast | 


ZOU don’t want to eat a lot of heavy food in hot weather. 
Yet, Man, how you hanker for a piping hot breakfast! 
Phat’s where Aunt Jemima comes from the kitchen with 
her cheery smile and offers you a plateful of golden brown 
cakes, rich and tender under the knife. Heap on plenty 
of yellow grained butter, swim the cakes in maple syrup 


and you'll know what to do next! 





\unt Jemima Pancakes give a man an “‘I have eaten’’ 
itistaction. ‘That starved feeling fails to appear at 11 o’clock. 
You eat a light lunch and are awake and alert all afternoon. 











We haven’t said a word here about the good things in 
\unt Jemima —carefully selected grain, powdered sweet 
milk ind so rich it needs no eggs. A little water, a 
minute’s mixing, and the piping hot cakes are off the 
vriddle as soon as the coffee’s ready. 


Order today a red package of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour—and enjoy a zestful breakfast. Learn what 





delicious muttins, wathes and breadsticks it makes. 


AUNT JEMIMA 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


“Tse in town, Honey!”’ 





Continued from Page 62) 
are raised to princes overnight and erst- 
while commonplace housewives suddenly 
find themselves: the adored pets of a 
nation? Occasionally one finds a couple 
who have achieved the dizzy heights to- 
gether, but for the most part one or the 
other is unequal to the blinding light and 
falls—or is pushed—from the ladder. 
Only last night I was trying to comfort 
an unhappy and distraught wife who had 
been joyous and contented in the years of 
struggle before her husband had come into 
the pictures; but alas, she realized that he 
had grown away from her, She was men- 
tally and spiritually his companion in the 
days when he was earning a pork-and-bean 
| existence as a second-rate vaudevillain, 
but his tastes had changed with his new 
environment and he was now associating 
with beautiful butterflies she could not 
hope to imitate. 
There is less ostentation of wealth in a 
i manor to which the occupants were born 
than when a sudden child of fortune rents 
- | the place; and so we find these film chil- 
dren outdoing one another in vain display. 
Mr. Ludwig Blatz, the famous head of the 
i Cinema Feature Company of New York 
arrives in town, so Bessie Beautiful enter- 
tains him at her home in a manner befit- 
ting his station in life. She serves a ten- 
course dinner with the famous quintet of 
Beethoven in attendance, Susie Sumptious 
gives an epicurean barbecue of fourteen 
courses and a jazz band of twenty pieces. 
Next, Gene Somejane crimps both these 
parties by adding to the quintet a 
Chinese orchestra and a band of Hawaiian 
ukuleles—a musical debauch quite har- 
monious to the cuisine. Then just when 
the poor girl reaches her social apogee, 
darned if Katherine Kiss, the newest 
star in the flickering heavens, doesn’t 
rent the great dining hall of one of the 
big hotels and invite every star, director 
and manager in Movieland to attend 
a Dionysian feast that will nick the 
little lady’s roll for perhaps five thou- 
sand dollars. 


ee ee Ee 
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Cats and Kings 


It is interesting to note that the caste 








system is observed at these banquets 
} with a most regal precision and rigidity. 
y The last one 1 was permitted to attend 
required great finesse in arranging the 
q order of precedence, the censor who 
volunteered this delicate task being none 
other than Hank McFee, the famous 
comedy director, whose social class is 
shown by his decided preference for fine- 
cut rather than the ugly plug usually 
chewed by the lower orders. At the 
guests’ table, elevated above the rest, 
sat the superstars, while immediately 
below them, at smaller tables, clustered 
the lesser luminaries; beyond, upon the 
outer periphery, sat the leads and such 
nebular dust as mere secretaries and 
oftice folk. This may sound catty, but 
I have often wished I could imitate the 
suave detachment of disinterest with 
which a cat beholds a king. Yes, there are 
stars of many magnitudes in the silver 
heavens, and at formal gatherings at least 
they observe the royal rules of precedence. 
\ You'll find no mere five-hundred-a-weeker 
butting into the orbit of the stars whose 
4 incandescence i costing Mr. Blatz ten 
times that sum. 
I'll say this, however, that these dinners 
are not the rough and vulgar affairs such 
y as the Sunday supplements depict among 
the ruling classes of the outer world. On 
the contrary, Gecorum and ritual being a 
somewhat new accomplishment of many of 
these bacchanalians, they are watching 
1 their knives and forks closely lest they be- 
,)} come tangled in their peas and cues, 
> Another factor that often limits the bril- 
liance to the bubbles blown by cinema cut- 
{ ups is the question of fuel. Los Angeles is 
almost dry! Here is a great metropolitan 
| city in a wine-growing state without a 
saloon in it, and even in the hotels drinks 
may not be served after nine P.M. But, of 
¥ course, it is not illegal to purchase a winery 
at eight-thirty and conceal the bottles under 


the table until the witching hour arrives, 
Though Los Angeles is a cafeteria town of 
bungalows and boost—heavens, think of 
the parties one could have if Hollywood 
was a suburb of naughty San Francisco! 

yet after all it is merely a spot on the map. 
Beyond the arid boundaries of the city lie 
other towns with shameless moist morality, 
and here have been erected palaces of folly 
to which the bubble blowers may repair 








when their work dour and 
sad. 

Down beside the restless sea a ship lies 
moored on piles driven in the sand, and in 
its low-beamed saloon one may wine and 
dine to his jazz content. Here one learns 
the latest steps evolved by the soup-and- 
fishermen of Filmland; takes a turn with 
his own partner from the citrus suburb or 
enjoys the terpsichorean achievements of 
a fiddler or the cornetist, for even the or- 
chestra oft dances as it plays. But even 
the carnival spirit of a Coney Island palls 
upon those who take their joys expensively. 

Sociologists who are interested in the 
pleasures of the shooting stars will no doubt 
claim that the biggest noise is to be found 
at a famous place politely called a club that 
lies hidden among the gas tanks and freight 
sheds of an industrial suburb that refuses 
annexation to what it irreverently calls 
Near-beer by the Sea. Here indeed we find 
a lily growing in a swamp; or to use a 
chaster figure, 'tis where society dances on 
the dump. 

The president of the clubisa distinguished 
baron of degree—the height of which I 
have never determined—and so powerful is 
he in the social life of the great Southwest 
that if any member shows excessive in- 
decorum—such as starting a survival of 
the fittest—he merely raises his hand and 
says: ‘Cheese it, kid, or I'll cut out your 
night life.” Such a threat will bring the 
custardist comedian to his senses. 

Membership in the club is not exclusive 
and by simply paying four bits at the door 


movie seems 





The Sturdy Oak in This Orange Grove is the 


all benefits are available to whosoever ap- 
However, the expected dues wher 
once inside are quite forbidding to the social 
hoi polloi. Every social organism has its 
night owls, who display no such wisdom a 
that symbolic creature, and it is here— es- 
pecially on Saturday nights—that 
movie birds flock whose syncopated souls 
crave jazz and whose spiritual appetites 
are of higher percentage than the law 


allows. 7 hey come to frolic and be looked 


plies, 


certain 





at. I think the latter is the stronger urge, 
and as the lookers far outnumber the looked, 
they are made excessively happy. 

Sports from Saginaw and timid tourist 


ral 


pa - : 
Toronto flock hither to 


from 
their movie queens, 
hold a thousand couples \ 
touch elbows with these famous folk. 

“‘My dear, if there isn’t Harry LeGrand! 
Isn’t he handsome? And as I live he’s 
dancing with Katherine Kutie. Oh, look, 
look, Abner! There's Louise L | 
ing roulette, but you really ist 
gambling, for they only play for 
Oh, I wouldn't have missed this for a hun- 
dred dollars!”” To which Abner will agree 
when he comes to pay his-bill. 

Many a daring traveler from the prosaic 
world of work and Sunday sociables ha 
been shocked to see a lady standing at'a 
bar with a gentleman, but the single stand- 
ard is not au fait in Movieland. ,A queen 
has the same prerogatives as‘a‘ jack. 

In writing of' the. social life-of. the 
movies, superficial itinerant: sociologist 


gaze 
On a floor that wi 


they may ac 





} 
now sne 
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It i beast ic ‘ int upon the thresh 
old of a wooden bungalow. If the 
news reel shows Winona Wistful 
tea in a formal garden of her ten-acre estate 
Lourraine Loveless forthwith 
with a Georgian palace set in special scen- 


have stressed this club far-too mucl 
gay and spectacular, but only a small num 
ber of vain and light-living mummers make 
it their only diversion. The biggest stars, 
in fact, rarely go; and some of them have 
never even seen the place, 


ire not ramp 


movie 
erving 


connect 


No, movie folk love admiration and, ery of twice that acreage. 
one and all, they get quite a little thrill And so it goes, each star outestating 
when pointed out by tourists; but other- every other one, while happy real estater 


run in joyous circles and build Huge hotel 
with the fees they make. Rich Angeleno 
no longer travel to Africa to search for big 
game. The gunning for the 

stars and sell their handsome home 
We have one star, however, who ha 
pletely turned the tables, for he has built 
; and 


wise their interests lie among themselves, 
and here is where their competitions are 
snappiest, 

When Bessie Flopit signs a new contract 
that carries a hundred-thousand-dollar 
bonus she straightway buys a new motor 
car that will make Dorothy Demure’s look 
like a last year’s straw hat. The parkings 
outside of every studio betray exactly who 
is working. Bodies in counterfeit 


go movie 





com 


several palaces here and in the East, 
after giving them distinction by hi 
ells them profitably 


of sub- descending occupancy 


marines and torpedo boats belonging to to aspiring tradesmen'’s wives from the 
hatless heroes with bronzed'brows and Mississippi Valley. 

open shirts stand side by side with crystal The naive vanities of the lesser nobility 
and chintz equipages that none but a_ islargely expressed insartorial competitions, 
princess would profane. Some of these and some of the gowns brought forth or 
bizarre chariots of vibrating hues suggest occasions by the baby dolls would cause 
nothing so much as gorgeous mobile show apoplexy among French designers; and fi 


overcoats worn well, pi 


!-fashioned by 


for the 
tures of the futurists are o 
comparison. Whenever [I gently chide 
Miss Gladsome for her amazing wardrobe, 
while Hungarian children freeze, she alway 


in which the ravishing queen sits 
amid silken furnishings and exotic orchids. 
One of our juvenile stars has a baby-blue 
limousine with pink velours cushions and 
lavender hangings, and when this young 


cases by men 
1 


favorite sets forth to give the villagers a sa} “Well, you see, my dear, I need so 
treat she looks for all the world like a fairy many clothes in the picture They all 


say that, but it is 
dress their rival 
Quite naturally 


ation. merely an excuse to out 
| bodies of cerise 


properly 
; 


princess going to her coror 
Lest the strange speci: 
and fawn and cobalt blue do not 











these thing are di 


identify their motors among the black cussed on the balconies of the Girls’ Studio 
Club—what is a girls’ club for?— and 
one of our greate t indoor port is it 
matching vanities by the secretaries of 
the movie queens, 
“T'll bet my pet smells sweeter than 
yours,”’ said the social pilot of Susie 
Sumptious the other night. ‘“‘She ha 


nineteen different perfumes on her 



























dresser—all sent by the generous makers 
for merely signing a silly letter.” 
**Well, she'll have to bathe in it if she 
wishes to out violet little Clarice Chaste,”’ 
loyally answered the lady in waiting to 
America’s Candy Kid, “for Clarice ha 
twenty-two bottle ind not one of them 
cost under ten doliars per, 
Competing Stars 
“Well, I'll bet chovolate frappés for 
the crowd that m mM has the most 
hoes in the world piped up Janet 
Steadman, office girl in the pubhemty de 
partment of Don Fairfax | heard 
Charley Fuhr say the other da that 
Don had forty-two pairs of boot 
“T’'d like to know hat a man kno 
about boot retorted Ge ide Stod 
dard “IT went si ng h Harriet 
Hand mein New York, and she bought 
ever hoe that fit he wsting twer 
dollars and uy hespent twelve hundred 
dollars, so figure it out yourself 
Which reminds me of that classie trip 
to New York. These children could just 
Other Half of Nazimova's Domestic Happiness “US CaS! bestungat home, but there seen 
to be more class to the burglars of Nev 
hordes parked on downtown streets mar \ | What Me 1istothe Mohammedan, 
of the stars have their initials mode and Pa tothe parasites of ever ind, New 
stenciled on the varnished sides; and one’ Yorh to the people of Filmopoli For | 
or two, fearful that they might perchance must be remer hat mar of « 
ride off in the wrong car, emblazon their pets came fron neces and rose in a 
names in golden script athwart the door on few years to we heights, withou 
either side. Even my pet, Gloria Gladsome, ever seeing east of Butte, Montana. So that 
it pite of everything I could sa nas pur first journe becomes a tre endous event 
chased two new cars that will add n Publicity men and kind exhit r ire th 
color to our already colorful landscape moths on to the great { with tale f 
“Marjory,” she said, *T don’t care if it anxious millior waiting ist to see the 
is bad taste, I won't let Louise Laughter ttle favorite, But I'll draw the ve ‘ 
get ahead cf me even in tl y” this part of it, for alas, Ne York st t 
But when the prism has been exhausted the legitimate drama, and the yp 
in decorating strange bodi« of viva populace aren t neat i Ve 
design, and upholstery has run the gi it favorites as the dramatica t 
from bongo skins to Iken flag ol the ! ils, It a turr ej ’ 
Allies; and worst of all, when mere camera Fifth Avenue and be unr ! 
men and comedy director port fabulous blasé throngs. 
foreign cars chauffed | eried Japanese But if Mamie ar i Nie 
1 up— compe not tip Manhattan out of 
‘ ‘ bet her retur! ' 
° tars now have | have said that even ¢ 
gone in for estate spencer Grat ton buy n e-beleve, ¢ 1 
one and photographically hown an OD is than in the ‘ 
bling about | plendid aer with hi daring advet 
domestically happy wife, both displaying vilds of Got} i 
the carele ease of Lord and Lady New ure dramatize 
clothes. Then straightway Bill Condon When the 
becomes a country gentleman, and pur pre US quer i 
chases a place of feudal magnificence, and cargo a great greet he 
has his picture shot between the concre.e but just « ‘ ! 1 al 
lior that guard the portals. stone hons, hungry Vv yer t t 
n fact, are now generally recognized a come; our 
emblems of gelatin aristocracy, for ever often to fe i N the 
the common people know that such royal comer ‘ f i 
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for the purpose: and glad they are of the 
chance, ¢ pecially the women, who wish to 
get a quick peek at Mamie’s New York 
clothes and all the latest thing 

And would you believe it, her own vulgar 
publicity man will be present with a bunch 
of still and movie cameras to record this 
pontaneous uprising! And worst of all, 
poor Mamie must reluctant] 
purely personal reception b 
subjects to he hamele ! Dp 
© that the fans may have 
her popularity. Here, on the rear pl 
he stand engarianded ir 
shoes, and trying her darnedest to register 
urprise and happy appreciatior Needle 
to say, however, the chief interest lie 
buried in those twenty trunks, and when 
he begins to break out in her four-hundred 
dollar wifectior the al jueer register 
the whole emotional 5 it 

There are some women of brair in the 
pictures, mostly those who have been suc 
ceasful on the stage, and there are a few 
from ordinary walks of life, thoughtful and 

erious purpose, who have risen to the 

but for the most part our stars are 

I terflies of the moment However, some 
of them though not intellectual are smart 
enough to know that their beauty is an 


ephemeral! thing, and they are grabbing off 
all the money they can while the grabbing 
! good The others simply live for the day 
pend everything they have in satisfy- 
ing their vanities, 


and 


Hiring Good Taste 


True, a few of them have tutors and 
instructors in salon accomplishments, but 
this is mostly affectation to help them in 
superficialities. They will cancel a French 
lesson any day for a social whimsy. Some, 
upon the advice of their managers or pub 
licity chaps, hire their brains and good 
taste, and leave letter writing 1 


their and 
igned interviews 


to better educated secre- 
taries. That is how Hazel Templeton holds 
her unique position of free-lance helper to 
several movie stars. If they have letters to 
write requiring tact and taste they turn 
them over to her. 


There is one young queen, however, who 
hows a refreshing contrast to her more 
ephemeral eisters. Though money and 


fame have come to her in amazing quantity 
he unblushingly renounced a court of 
fawning sycophants and humbly attended 
high school. And though her location work 
took her far afield and sometimes edited 
her curriculum the wise and sympathetic 
educators arranged that her lessons on those 
days should be done by correspondence. 


hlue woof of the sky above the New Jersey 
shore. It was not a day to practice law at 
all. It was a day to lie on one’s back in the 
grass and watch the clouds or throw one’ 
weight against the tugging helm of a racing 
sloop and bite the spindrift blown across 
her bows—not a day for lawyers but for 
lovers! 

**Here’s ‘76 Fed aes said 

“What's become of Sorg? 

“Gone. Mad. Says the whole point of 
the Fat and Skinny Club is in the name.” 

“1 fancy—from looking at Mr. Sorg 
that that is quite true,” remarked Mr. 
Tutt. He paused and reaching down into 
a lower compartment of his desk, lifted out 
a tumbler and his bottle of malt extract, 
which he placed carefully at his elbow and 
leaned back again contemplatively. ‘‘ Look 
here, Tutt,”’ he said. ‘I want to ask you 
something. Is there anything the matter 
with you? 

Tutt regarded him with the air of a small 
boy caught peeking through a knot hole. 

“Why he protested lamely. ‘That 
is nothing in particular. I do feel a bit 
restless sort of vaguely dissatisfied.” 

Mr. Tutt nodded sympathetically. 

**How old are you, Tutt?” 

** Forty eight - 

“And you feel just at present as if life 
were ‘flat, stale and unprofitable?’”’ 

“Why—yes; you might put it that way. 
The fact is every day seems just like every 
other day. I don’t even get any pleasure 
out of eating. The very sight of a boiled 
egg beside my plate at breakfast gives me 
the willies. I can’t eat boiled eggs any more. 
They sicken me!” 

“Exactly!"’ Mr. Tutt poured out a glass 
of the malt extract. 


Tutt. 


not” 
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By far and dramati 
event of her fair young life was her gradua 
June. One of the girls in the club 
who finished t year says that thi 
unspoiled child was the brightest girl in her 
If others had her wisdom they 
could laugh at the morrow. I have tried 
interest Gloria Gladsome in 
cultural pursuits, and though she is kind 
and sweet and for the moment exhibits an 


the most 


} orthy 


tion in 


chool la 
Spanish clas 


my best to 








intellectual hunger, it d the moment 
after. The poor little mpleton with her 
lap full of pearls is as characterless as a 


bi doll and as interesting in conversa- 
a child of six. 

The question is often asked if the movies 
mix much in local society. Very little; for 


que 
tion as 


the most part neither cares for the other. 
The most exclusive clubs accept no one 
connected with the pictures, but this 


causes no ill feeling, for the film folk prefer 
to flock together in small and intimate 
cliques. Surprising as it may seem, there 
are many stars who have never even met 
one another. 

The citizens of Filmland touch elbows 
with the outer world only in patriotic and 
charitable affairs. The appear as 
simple curiosities at Red Cross teas, where 
they sell signed photographs; or at society 
circuses, where they are merely public per- 
formers. In floral parades the stars, adver- 
tised as riding upon gorgeous floats, are 
usually represented by doubles. Unlike 
the Continent, American society does not 
include its professional people. Even in 
New York, where Mrs. Astorbilt announces 
a grand-opera queen as among those pres- 
ent, she has paid the diva a thousand dol- 
lars a song for her appearance. 

If society fears that movie mummers 
would not be equal to social etiquette it is 
greatly in error, for, strangely enough, 
though the new-rich of bourgeoisie society 
may literally spill the beans in their lofty 
positions, the film folk have been trained by 
their plays in all the rituals of society inter- 
course. So used are they to luxurious sets 
and splendid equipages that they would 
easily and naturally grace the actuality. 

I recall a garden party, given by Don 
Fairfax on the handsome estate he had 
rented from a society queen, which was 
attended by even his cowboys and rough 
riders. The owner was present to witness 
the threatened desecration of her art 
treasures, but greatly to her surprise she 
found these fellows quite at ease in her 
palace and expressing intelligent appre- 
ciation of the rugs and furniture. She did 
not realize that film folk daily live and 
walk through sets of even greater magnifi- 
cence, and feel no embarrassment in such 


stars 
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irroundings. No millionaire could im- 
press movie people with splendor; they 
have learned to know it perfectly in coun- 
terfeit. 

The most interesting contact point of the 
films and the outer world is in the visits of 
celebrities to the studios. Here is where the 
great meet the great, and the pilgrimage of 
famous folk to the shrine of the cinema is so 
continuous that these actor people have 
become quite blasé to the world’s head- 
liners, however important. 

The publicity fellows are, of course, alert 
and prepare no end of interviews and frolics 
for their charges; and I assure you the 
charges like it. Great generals realize these 
people are more famous than they, and are 
flattered to be photographed with the 
screen Supreme Court judges 
smile like apple pies while posing with 
Gloria Gladsome. 

[ have often thought our million-dollar 


successes, 


salaries were an impressive factor, for 
money is to a great extent America’s 
measure of success. In any event the 


great visitors feel they are among their 
popular equals, and so they lay aside their 
fronts and, catching the spirit of play, 
jump in for a few hours of good time. 


Fritz Kreisler plays in a cabaret set, 
Melba sings in a lion’s cage, while 
General Hunter Liggett puts Charlot 


through a manual of arms such as only this 
famous pantomimist can execute. 


A Clown’'s Calling List 


And speaking of Charlot, his studio calls 
irresistibly to every traveler coming to 
the garden of the setting sun; and however 
exalted the traveler, he wishes to meet the 
best-known man in the world. ‘A list of 
visitors to this shrine of comedy would 
shame the doorkeeper of the White House, 
and as Shakspere made his fools wiser than 
his kings, so this classic clown is not in the 
least embarrassed in the presence of the 
sublimest ego. 

Here is an amusing episode of a distin- 
guished visitor—I’ll change his name and 
country so as to save a possible royal 


blush. One day there came to the studio 
the Crown Prince of Nordoff, who was 


traveling under the democratic name of 
Harry Black. 

When Harry struck Los Angeles his 
countrymen and the local boards arranged 
all kinds of receptions and parties for their 
distinguished guest, but Harry suggested 
one person he particularly wanted to see, 
and that was Charlot. So, passing up all 
formalities, he beat it right out to greet 
his favorite. 


TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“‘T feel thesame way about a lot of things,” 
Tutt hurried on. “Special demurr rs, for 
instance. They bore me horribly. And 
supplementary proceedings get most fright- 
fully upon my nerves.” 

“Exactly!"’ repeated Mr. Tutt. 

“What do you mean by ‘exactly?’” 
snapped Tutt, 

“You're bored,” explained his partner. 

“Rather!” agreed Tutt. ‘“‘Bored to 
death. Not with anything special, you un- 
derstand; just everything. I feel as if I'd 
like to do something devilish.” 

““When a man feels like that he better go 
to a doctor,”’ declared Mr. Tutt. 

““A doctor!” exclaimed Tutt derisively. 
“What good would a doctor do me?” 

“He might keep you from getting into 
trouble.” 

“Oh, you needn't be alarmed. 
get into any trouble.” 

“It’s the dangerous age,” said Mr. Tutt. 
“T’ve known a lot of respectable married 
men to do the most surprising things round 
fifty.” 

Tutt looked interested. 

“Have you now?” he inquired. ‘Well, 
I’ve no doubt it did some of "em a world of 
good. Tell you frankly sometimes I feel as 
if I'd rather like to take a bit of a fling my- 
self!”’ 

“Your professional experience ought to 
be enough to warn you of the dangers of 
that sort of experiment,”’ answered Mr. Tutt 
gravely. ‘‘It’s bad enough when it occurs 
inadvertently, so to speak, but when a man 
in your condition of life deliberately goes 
out to invite trouble it’s a sad, sad spec- 
tacle.” 

“Do you mean to imply that I’m not able 
to take care of myself?’’ demanded Tutt. 


I won't 


‘I mean to imply that no man is too wise 
to be made a fool of by some woman.” 

“That every Samson has his Delilah?” 

“If you want to put it that way—yes.” 
“And that in the end he'll get his hair 
eut?” 

Mr. Tutt took a sip from the tumbler of 
malt and relit his stogy. 

“What do you know about Samson: and 
Delilah, Tutt?” he challenged. 

“Oh, about as much as you do, I guess, 
Mr. Tutt,” answered his partner modestly. 

“Well, who cut Samson’s hair?” de- 
manded the senior member. 

He emptied the dregs of the malt-extract 
bottle into his glass and holding it to the 
light examined it critically. 

“Delilah, of course!”’ ejaculated Tutt. 

Mr. Tutt shook his head. 

“There you go off at half cock again, 
Tutt!” he retorted whimsically. ‘You 
wrong her. She did no such thing.” 
“Why, I'll bet you a hundred dollars on 
it!” cried Tutt excitedly. 

“*Make it a simple dinner at the Claridge 
Grill and I'll go you.” 

“Done!” 

There were four books on the desk near 
Mr. Tutt’s right hand—the New York 
Code of Civil Procedure, an almanac, a 
Shaksperean concordance and a Bible. 

‘Look it up for yourself,”’ said Mr. Tutt, 
waving his arm with a gesture of the utmost 
impartiality. ‘‘That is, if you happen to 
know in what part of Holy Writ said De- 
lilah is to be found.” 

Tutt followed the gesture and sat down 
at the opposite side of the desk. 

“There!” he exclaimed, after fumbling 
over the leaves for several minutes. ‘“* What 
did I tell you? Listen, Mr. Tutt! It’s in 
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The meeting was a happy one, for Harry 
was in truth a prince, and as he had been 
patriotically looking upon the wine when 
it was red, white and blue he felt most 
expansive, and wished to have his meeting 
filmed in order to prove in Nordoff that he 
had really visited theking. The two of them 
cut up before the camera in the greatest of 
good humor, Harry submitting to hilar- 
ious indignities of his royal person, and 
though his entourage was shocked beyond 
words the royal laughter could be heard in 
Calabasas. 

Months passed, and last week a letter 
came from Nordoff with royal arms em- 
blazoned o’er the top and contents as 
follows: 


** Dear Charlot 3 The film has been received 
and we have shown it with great amuse- 
ment to the court, but I urge you under no 
circumstances, however patriotic or chari- 
table, to show it publicly. 

“If you ever come to Nordoff please let 
me know and I will give you a wonderful 
time. Signed) OXNARD.” 
Tom,” replied the king’s jester, “‘pay 
my distinguished respects to His Royal 
Highness and tell him I quite realize the 
impropriety of releasing a film of Nordoff’s 
future king being kicked in the pantaloons, 
but that he must promise to be a good king 
when he gets his job or I'll give the film to 
the Bolsheviks and they’ll laugh him out of 
court. Also say, if worst comes to best, I'll 
give him a job in the pictures, for he is a 
real comedian.”” And then he added as an 
afterthought: ‘‘Tom, if things ever go 
wrong with us we can live happily by black- 
mall. 

For Oxnard is not the only notable whos« 
lighter moments are preserved in the 
unique guest films of the famous Charlot. 


“er 


Bertha Turnbull has just come bursting 
in with this: ‘‘ Marjory, there’s a story going 
the rounds of the papers that Katherine 
Kiss and her husband have quarreled, and 
I’ve got to kill it with a domestic-happiness 
tale. Katherine has offered Bert a thou- 
and dollars if he’ll submit to a bunch of 
stills showing them walking hand in hand 
round Brentwood Lodge. That’s that swell 
place of the Randolphs, with the big lions 
on the front gate. Hayes, the location 
hound, has got the permit. You know the 
fans will be all shot to pieces if they believe 
this quarrel stuff.” 

“They’d be a lot more interested,” | 
replied, “if they knew that Katherine 
bribed her poor fish of a husband to pose 
for the picture. You girls don’t know the 
press value of a good snappy truth.” 


the sixteenth chapter of Judges: ‘And it 
came to pass, when she pressed him daily 
with her words, and urged him, so that his 
soul was vexed unto death; Tha‘ he told 
her ail his heart, and said unto her, There 
hath not come a razor upon mine head.’ 
Um—um.” 

“‘Read on, Tutt!” ordered Mr. Tutt. 

“Um. ‘And when Delilah saw that he 
had told her all his heart, she sent and 
called for the lords of the Philistines, say- 
ing, Come up this once.” Um-um.” 

“Yes, go on!” 

*** And she made him sleep upon her knees; 
and she called for a man, and she caused 
him to shave off the seven locks of his head.’ 
Well, I'll be hanged!” exclaimed Tutt 
“Now, I would have staked a thousand 
dollars on it. But look here, you don't 
win! Delilah did cut Samson’s hair 
through her agent. ‘Quit facit per alium 


fait 





per Ci! 
Your point is overruled,” said Mr 
Tutt. ‘‘A barber cut Samson’s hair. Let 
it be a lesson to you never to take anything 
on hearsay. Always look up your authori- 
ties yourself. Moreover’’—and he looked 
severely at Tutt—‘‘the cerebral fluid 
like malt extract—tends to become cloudy 
with age.” 

“Well, anyhow, I’m no Samson,” pro- 
tested Tutt. ‘‘And I haven’t met anyone 
that looked like a Delilah. I guess after the 
procession of adventuresses that have 
trailed through this office in the last twenty 
years I’m reasonably safe.” 

“‘No man is safe,” meditated Mr. Tutt. 
“For the reason that no man knows the 
power of expansion of his heart. He thinks 
it’s reached its limit—and then he finds to 


“ 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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HARRISON 





Harrison Shutter-Equipped Radiators 





Automatically Control Engine Temperature 





O maintain the motor automatic 

ally at an unchanging tempera- 
ture, regardless of changes in climate 
or season, is the function of Harrison 
Shutter-Controlled Radiators for 
automobiles. 


Through the use of adjustable 
shutters, automatically controlled by 
the Harrison thermostat, the tem 
perature of the motor is kept con 
stantly at the point at which gasoline 
motors operate with maximum effi 
ciency —approximately 180°. 

When the temperature of the motor 
fails below this efficiency point, the 
shutters close, conserving the heat. 
When the temperature exceeds 180”, 
the shutters open, increasing the cool 
ing power to a maximum. Because 
of this shutter-control, a radiator can 


now be built large enough for the 
unusual cooling demands of summer 
and yet be regulated to operate at 
diminished capacity in winter. 


This Harrison achievement in auto- 
mobile cooling systems means much 
to the motorist—in ease and con- 
venience of driving as well as in 
substantial economies. The motor 
warms quickly, facilitating starting. 
The driving temperature is kept uni- 
form, improving carburation and 
ignition. And operation under cor- 
rect temperature conditions makes 
for the economy of gasoline and oil. 


When buying your next motor car, 
you will assure yourself of a new satis- 
faction in motoring if you choose a car 
equipped with the Harrison Shutter- 
Controlled Hexagon Radiator. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 


General Sales Offices 
Detroit, Mich. 





Shutter 


Controle | di at 0 r. & 


Hexagon 


Gereral Offices and Factory 
Lockport, New York 
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| Genuine Leather 
|. —the Toughest Sole 
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1 Discriminating 
Men Demand 
Shoe Mileage 


UST as the really good tire 
permits increased miileage in 
your car, so NKorry-Krome, 
the quality Sole Leather, tanned 


FLVE 


s 


by Howard secret process, 
additional mileage to shoes. 


Discriminating men who pay a price to be well 






hod know that economy is finally added to distinctive 


trance when shoes are resoled with Korry-Kromi 


For no matter what you pay for shoes you will find that 


Lp ope 


1 


uppers outlast the soles until Korry-Krome is used 





Korry-Krome, Mineral Tanned Leather, the world’s toughest sole, has given us the term 


hoe-miles. The tanners of Korry-Krome believe that you should get a greater numb 
‘Nene chrome tanning ts almost the most important method of 
light leather dressing, and has also taken a prominent part in 
the heavy depariment, more especially in curseed letters and 
where greater tensile strength is needed. The leather produced 
és much stronger than any other leather, and will also stand 
boiling wairr, whereas vegelable-tanned leather is completely 
destroyed ai 70°C, and alum leather at $0°C."-- Encyclopedia 
Britannia, Vol. XVI Page 341 
“a 


of “shoe miles” from the soles of your shox Norry-Krome is guaranteed for mileage. | 


~ 


has proved by test to outwear other soles two to one. 


Korry-Krome is a remarkable sole. You should know more about Korry-Krome. So 





fle xibole and re silient, it resists Wcal to the high t degree. Phou htough W iterprool, non skid, 


the life of tine shoes as well as the sole to stand the rough wear on work-day or sport shoc 


read for vour shoe Unlike ordinary chrome 


Howard tanned Korry-Krome ts a safe 
tanned leather, sometimes offered as a substitute, Norry-Krome positively will not. sliy 
on wet place It gives the same comfortable satisfactory service winter and summer, i! 


unshine and rain 


| 
| it is, nevertheless, the comfort-sole for every day wear. It is distinctly the sole to lengthen 
j 


\s the automobile tire is identified by its tread, so Korry-Krome, the mileage leather 
is distinguished by the name embossed all over it te o that you know that you real 


get the genuine Korry-Krome. 


Most reliable repairmen resole with Korry-Krome. They can get Korry-Krome in light, 


medium or heavy weights, and for all sizes of men’s, women’s, and children’s shoes. [t finishes 
appropriately on shoes of all color Have the repairman put Korry-Krome on your shor 
next time Phe little extra cost is more than repaid by Korry-Krome double wear. Do not 


forget that NKorry-Krome is the best for the shoes of romping children. 


If yeu do not locate a repairman who uses Korry-Krome send us $1.25 with your nam 
hoes. We will mail you a set of half soles and heels (2 sets 


of children’s sizes) which any repairman can attach. Full soles and heels $1.75 


ind address and the size of your 





J.W. & A. P. HOWARD COMPANY 


Established 1867 


CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA 





Korry-Krome 


by the name on the Sole REPAIRMEN: Get Korry-Krome bends and strips from your jobber. If he hasn’t them 
write us at once and we will see that you are supplied. We know that one customer well 
satished with your Korry-Krome Sole will bring ether customers to your shop. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

his horror or his delight that it hasn’t. To 
put it another way, a man’s capacity to love 
may be likened to a thermometer. At 
twenty-five or thirty he meets some young 
person, falls in love with her, thinks his 
amatory thermometer has reached the boil- 
ing point, and accordingly marries her. In 
point of fact it hasn’t—it’s only marking 
summer heat—hasn’t even registered the 
temperature of the blood. Well, he goes 
merrily on life’s way and some fine day an- 
other lady breezes by, and this safe and 
s his capacity for 
affection was reached in early youth, sud- 
denly discovers to his amazement that his 
ry is on the jump and presently that 
his old thermometer has blown its top off 

“Very interesting, Mr. Tutt,”’ observed 
Tutt after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ You seem 
o have made something of a study of these 
things.” 
“Only in a business way—only in a busi- 
ness way!’’ Mr. Tutt assured him. ‘ Now, 
if you're feeling stale—and we all are apt 
o get that way this time of year—why 
don’t you take a run down to Atlantic 
City?” 
Now Tutt would have liked to go to 
Atlantic City could he have gone by him- 
self, but the idea of taking Abigail along 
robbed the idea of its attraction. She had 
got more than ever on his nerves of late. 
jut his reply, whatever it might have 
been, was interrupted by the announcement 
of Miss Wiggin, 


ment, that a lady wished to see him. 








ane citizen, Who suppose 








mere. 


rt 








who entered at that mo- 

‘She asked for Mr. Tutt,” ex- 
plained Minerva. ‘But I think her 
case is more in your line,”’ and she 
nodded to Tutt 

“Good looking?” inquired Tutt 
roguishly. 

‘Very,’ returned Miss Wiggin. ‘‘A 
blonde.”” 

““Thanks,’* answered Tutt, smooth- 
ing his hair; ‘I’m on my way.” 

Now this free, almost vulgar man- 
ner of speech was in reality foreign to 
both Tutt and Miss Wiggin and it was 
born of the ir tant, due doubtle to 
ome peculiar juxtaposition of astral 
bodies in Cupid’s horoscope ut 
to them, but which none the less had 
Strange things happen 
on the eve of St. Agnes and on Mid 

immer Night— even in law office 

Mrs. Allison was sitting by tne 
window in Tutt’s office when he came 
in, and for a full minute he paused 
upon the threshold while she pretended 





Know! 


4}, 
its influence 


she did not know that he was there 
Che deluge of sunlight that fell upor 
her face betrayed no crack or wrinkk 
no flaw of any kind—in the white mar 
ble of its perfection. It was indeed a 
lovely face, classic in the chiseling of it 
transparent alabaste and when she 
turned, her ey 
blue. Bar none, she was the most beautiful 
I and there had been many 
had ever wandered into the offices of Tutt & 
Tutt. He sought fora word. ‘‘ Wonderful”; 
that was it, she was “‘wonderful.”” Hi tale 


pirit soared in ecstasy, and left him tongue- 


‘ 
es were like misty lakes of 





creature 








tied In vulgar parlance he was rattled to 
death, this commonplace little laws 

for a score of years had dealt 

with the loves and lives of the 





female butterflies who fluttered annually 
in and out of the office. Throughout that 
period he had. sat unemotionally behir 

his desk and listened in an aloof, cold, pro- 
fessional rnanner to the stories of t 
wrongs a they sobbed or hissed them 
forth. Wise that he was, he 


had regarded them all as just what they 





} 
le lawy 


were and nothing else —specimens of the 
Cycopia. And he had not even patted them 


pon the shoulder or squeezed their hands 


*? 
when he had bade them good-by—main- 
taining always an impersonal and dignified 
demeanor. 
Therefore he wa 
if 


urprised to hear him- 
elf say in soothing, almost cooing tone 
‘Well, my dear, what can I do for you?” 

Shades of Abigail! ‘‘Well, my dear”! 
Tutt—Tutt! 

‘I am in great trouble,” faltered Mrs. 
Allison, gazing in misty helplessness out of 
her blue grottoes at him while her beautiful 
red lips trembled. 

“IT hope I can help you!” he breathed. 


“Tell me all about it! Take your time. 









May I relieve you of your wrap?” 

She wriggled out of it gratefully and he 
saw for the first time the round slender 
pillar of her neck. What a head she had 
in its nimbus of hazy gold. What a figure! 
His forty-eight-year-old lawyer’s heart 
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trembled under its heavy layer of half-calf 
dust. He found difficulty in articulating. 
He stammered, staring at her most shame- 
lessly, both of which symptoms did she 
fail to notice. She was used to them in the 
other sex. Tutt did not know what was the 
matter with him. He had in fact entered 
upon that phase at which the wise man, 
be he old or young, turns and runs. 

But Tutt did not run. In legal phrase 
he stopped, looked and listened, experi- 
encing a curious feeling of expansion. This 
enchanting creature transmuted the dingy 
office lined with its rows of calfskin bind- 
ings into a golden grot in which he stood 
spellbound by the low murmur of her 
voice. A sense of infinite leisure emanated 
from her—a subtle denial of the ordinary 
responsibilities—very relaxing and delight- 
ful to Tutt. Sut what twitched his very 
heartstrings was the dimple that came and 
went with that pathetic little twisted smile 
of hers. 

“IT came to you,” said Mrs. Allison, 
“because I knew you were both kind and 
clever.” 

Tutt smiled sweetly. 

“ Kind, perhaps—not clever!” he beamed 

“Why, everyone says you are one of 
the cleverest lawyers in New York,” she 





“Do I Get the 


ing herinnocent China 


1 
blue eyes to his she m irmured, ‘“*And I so 
need kindness!”’ 

Tutt’s breast swelled with an emotion 
which he was forced to admit was not al 


together avuncular that curious sen 


mental mixture that middle-aged men feel 





of paternal pity, Platonic tenderness and 
protectiveness, together with all those 
other euphemist ynonyms, that make 
them eager to assist the weak and fragile, 
to educate and elevate, and particu 
to find out just how weak, fragile, 
icated and unelevated a belpl lady 





164 ‘ 
may be spite of his half centur 
of experience Tutt’ 
’ 
z 


s was purely vicarious. He 


knowledge of these 


have told another man when to ru 
he didn’t know when to 
could have 
not save 

He had 1 1 
pulled his chair a little near 
slender, sosupple, so— what wi q 
And she had an air of childish dignity tha 
appealed to him tren : 
nothing, he assured himself, of 
about her at all. 

“*T only want to get my right 
tremulously. “‘I’m nearly out 
I don’t knew what to do or where to turn 

“Is there’’—he forced himself to utter 
the word with difficulty—‘‘a—a man 
involved?” 

She flushed and bowed her head sadly, 
and instantly a poignant rage possess¢ 
him. 

*“‘A man I trusted absolutely,” she re 
plied in a low voice. 

“His name?” 

“Winthrop Oaklander.”’ 





aved another, |! 


at al 


ever seen 








ndousi 
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Tutt gasped audibly, for the name was 
that of one of Manhattan’s most distin- 
guished families, the founder of which had 
swapped glass beads and red-flannel shirts 
with the aborigines for what was now the 
most precious water frontage in the world 
and moreover, Mrs. Allison informed Tutt, 
he was a clergyman. 

“I don’t wonder you're surprised!” 
agreed Mrs. Allison. 
“Why—I—I'm 
prevaricated Tutt, at the same time groping 
for his silk handkerchief. ‘‘You don’t 
mean to say you've got a case against this 

man Oaklander!” 
have indeed!” he retorted with 
firmly compressed lips. “‘That is, if it i 


not surprised at all!” 




















Five Thousand?" 


what you call a ease for a man to promise 
to marry a woman and then in 
fuse to do so.”’ 

e0» 





answered Tut 
why on earth wouldn't he?” 
**He found out I had been divorced,” 


“Of course it is 


Mr. Tutt experienced another pang of 


esentment wainst mankind r general 

I had a leading part ir ne { the 
ea , uccesses OF Broadway, he ¢ I 
tinued miserably. “‘But when Mr. Oal 
lander promised to marry me I left the 
tage; and now-—~I have nothing!” 

‘Poor child!” sighed Tutt 

He would have liked to take he n | 
irn ind comfort her, but he always kept 
the door into the outer office open on 


You know, Mr. Oaklander is the pastor 


of St. Lukes-Over-the-Wa said Mr A] 


y “T thought that maybe rather “7 
have any publicity he might do a little 


something fo 

‘“‘T suppose you've got something in the 
y of evidence, haven't you? Letters or 
photographs or something?” inquired Tutt, 
reverting absent-min ledly to his more pro- 
fe yal manner 

‘No,”’ she answered ‘*We never wrote 
And when we went out it 
wus usually in the evening. I don’t sup- 
pose half a dozen people have ever seen us 





tovether 
“That’s awkward!” 
‘if he denies it.” 
“Of course he will deny it!” 
“You can’t tell. He may not 


meditated Tutt, 
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“Oh, yes, he will! Why, he even refuses 
to admit that he ever met me!" declared 
Mrs. Allison indignantly 

Now, to Tutt’s credit be it said that 
neither at this point nor at any other did 
any suspicion of Mrs. Allison’s sincerity 
enter his mind. For the first time in his 
professional existence he accepted what a 
lady client told him at its face value. In 
deed he felt that no one, not even a clergy 
man, could help loving so miraculous a 
woman, or that loving her one could refrain 
from marrying her save for some religious 
or other permanent obstacle. He was sub 
limely, eestatically happy in the mere 
thought that he, Tutt, might be of help to 
such a celestial being, and he desired no re 

ward other than the privilege « 
being her willing slave and of read 
rratitude in those melting 





ing her 
misty eyes 

Mrs. Allison went away just be 
fore lunch time, leaving her tele 
phone number, her handkerchief, 
a pungent odor of violet tale, anda 
disconsolate but highly excited 
Tutt. Never, at any rate within 

twenty years, had he felt so 
young. Life seemed tinged 
with every color of the 
spectrum. The radiant fact 
was that he would—he 
simply had to see her 
again. What he might do 
for her professionally —all 
that aspect of the affair was 
shoved far into the back- 
ground of his mind. His 
only thought was how te 
get her back into his office 
at the earliest possible 
moment. 

**Shall I enter the lady’s 
name in the address book ?”’ 
inquired Miss Wiggin 
coldly as he went out to 
get a bite of lunch. 

Tutt hesitated. 

‘“*Mrs. Georgie Allison is her 
name,” he said in a detached 
sort of way. 

** Address?” 

Tutt felt in his waistcoat 
por ket. 

“By George!" he muttered, 
“1 didn’t take it. But her tele 
phone number is Lincoln 
Square 9187.” 

To chronicle the details of 
Tutt’s second blooming would 
be needlessly to derogate from 
thed "ity of the history of Tutt 
& Tutc. There is a silly seasor 
in the life of everyone-—even of 
every lawyer—who can call him 
- self a man, and out of suc 

illiness comes the gravity o 

knowledge. Tutt found it nece 

ary for his new client to come to 





\ 


f 
i 


the oflice almost every day, and as she 
usually arrived about the noon hour what 
was more natural than that he should in- 
vite her out to lunch? Twice he walked 
home with her. The telephone was busy 
y And the only thorn in the rose 
delirious happiness was the fear 
lest Abigail might discover something. The 





the t gave him many an anxious hour 
cost him several sleeple nights. At times 
this nervousne about his wife almost ex- 


ceeded the delight of having Mrs. Allison 
for a friend. Yet each day he became on 
more and. more cordial terms with her, and 
became longer and more inti- 


the lunches 
mate 

The Re Winthrop Oaklander gave no 

gn of life, however. The customary bar- 
rage of legal letters had been laid down, but 
without eliciting any response The Rev- 
erend Winthrop must be a wise one, opined 
Tutt, and he began to have a hearty con- 
tempt as well as hatred for his quarry. The 
first letter had been the usual vague hint 
that the clergyman might and probably 
would find it to his advantage to call at the 
offices of Tutt & Tutt, and so on. The 
Reverend Winthrop, however, did not seem 
to care to secure said advantage whatever 
it might be. The second epistle gave the 
name of the client and proposed a friendly 
discussion of her affairs. No reply. The 
third hinted at legal proceedings. Total 
silence. The fourth demanded ten thousand 
atened immediate 








dollars damages and thr 
suit 

In answer to this last appeared the Rev 
erend Winthrop himself. He was a fine- 
looking young chap with a clear eye—al 
most as blue as Georgie’s and a skin even 
pinker than hers, and he stood six feet five 




















n his Oxfords and his { looked to Tutt a 
big as a coconut 
“Are you the who's been 
writing me those he demanded, 
springing into Tu ‘If you are, 
let me tell you omething. You ve got hold 
of the wrong monkey. I’ve been dealing 
with fellows of your ariety ever since I 
got out of the seminary | dor know the 
lady you pretend to represent and I never 
heard of her. If I get any more lette 
from you | 7o down and lay the case be 
fore the district attorney; anc if he doesn t 
prt your tail | ome 
our head off LU nderst y 
At ar er period in his existence Tutt 
ld not } ef 1 to be impressed wit! 
the } P f ti isk exponent of the 
ehnur ! int, [ ne was drugged as pb 
the d mandragora, The blatant de 
f e of mu preacher outraged 
I} eantir ypocrite, this wolf in 
priest’ othing must be brought to book. 
But | Mr \ on had admitted the 
literal truth when she had told him that 
there vere no tetter no photographs, 
There wa oO Us ommencing an action 
for breach of promise if there was no evi 
dence to support it And once the papers 
were filed their bolt would have been shot. 
ome way must be devised whereby the 
Rev. Winthrop Oaklander could be made 
to perceive that Tutt & Tutt meant busi 
ness, and—equally imperative— whereby 
Georgie would be impressed with the fact 
that not for nothing had he come to 
them. that is, to him—for help. 


The fact of the matter was that the whole 
thing had become rather hysterical. Tutt, 
though having nothing seriously to reproach 
himself constantly haunted by a 
ense of being rather ridiculous and doing 
omething behind his wife’ He told 
himself that his Platonic regard for Georgie 
was a noble thing and did him honor, but 
t he preferred to wear 
as an entirely private decoration. He was 
of be ing laughed at by Willie and 
Scraggs and disapproved of by Miss Wiggin, 
And in addi 
there was the omnipresent horror of 
having Abigail unearth his philandering. 
lie now not only thought of Mr Allison 
addressed thus, and 
there ‘was quite a tidy little bill at the 
for flowers that he had sent her. 
In one respect only did he exhibit even the 


with, was 


s back. 


was an honor whicl 
consciou 


who was very snippy to him. 


tion 


as Georgie but her 


florist’ 





most elementary caution—he wrote and 
igned all his letters to her himself upon the 
typewriter, and filed copies in the safe. 

“So there we are!"’ he sighed as he gave 
to Mrs. Allison a somewhat expurgated, or 
rather emasculated, version of the Rever 
end Winthrop + visit We have got to 
hand him something hot or make up our 
minds to surrender In a word we have 
vot to seare him Georgie.” 

And then it was that, like the apocryphal 
mosquito, the Fat and skinny lub ju 
tified it attempted existence For the 
indefatigable Sorg made an unheralded re 
appearance in the outer office and insisted 
upon seeing ‘Tutt, loudly asserting that he 
had reason to believe that if a new applica 
tion were now made to another judge 
whom he knew would be more favor 
ably received, Tutt went to the doorway 
ind stood there barring the entrance and 
expostulating with him, 

‘All right!" shouted Sorg. “All right! 


| hear you! But don’t tell me that a man 
named Solomon Swackhamer can change 
his name to Phillips Brooks Vanderbilt and 
in the same breath a reputable body of citi- 
ens be denied the 
what they plea e! 

‘He don’t understand!” explained Tutt 
to Georgie, who had listened with 


‘He don't 


right to call themselves 


Wi le, 


dreamy eyes, appreciate the 
difference between doing a thing as an 
individual and as a group.” 
“What thing?” 
Why, taking a name 
I don’t get you,” said Georgie 


call his crowd the Fat 
wouldn’t 


‘Sorg wanted to 
and Skinny Club, and the court 


let him—thought it was silly. 

“Well?” 

“But he could have called himself Mr. 
Fat or Mr. Skinny or Mr. Anything Else 
without having to ask anybody Oh, 
I say!” 

Tutt had stiffened into sculpture. 

“What is it?” demanded Georgie, fas- 
cinated 

‘I’ve got an idea,” he cried. ‘“‘ You can 
eall your elf anything you like, Why not 


call yourself Mrs. Winthrop Oaklander?” 


tut what good would that do?” she 
asked vaguely. 

‘Look here!” directed Tutt. “This is 

the surest thi you know! Just go up to 





the Biltmore and register as Mrs. Winthrop 
Oaklander. You have a perfect legal right 


to do it. You could call yourself Mrs. 
Julius Cesar if you wanted to. Take a 
room and stay there until our young 


Christian soldier offers you a suitable in- 
ducement to move along. Even if you’re 
violating the law somehow his first attempt 
to make trouble for you will bring about 
the very publicity he is anxious to avoid. 
Why, it’s marvelous—and absolutely safe! 
They can’t touch ‘you. He'll come across 
inside of two hours. If he doesn’t a word 
to the reporters will start things in the right 
direction.” 

For a moment Mrs. Allison looked puz- 
zied. Then her beautiful face broke into 
an enthusiastic classic smile and she laid 
her little hand softly on his arm, 

“What a clever boy you are—Alfred!” 

A subdued snigger came from the direc- 
tion of the desk usually occupied by 
William. Tutt flushed. It was one thing 
to call Mrs. Allison “Georgie” in private 
and another to have her “Alfred” him 
within hearing of the office force. And 
just then Miss Wiggin passed by with her 
nose slightly in the air, 

“What a perfectly wonderful 
went on Mrs. Allison rapturously,. 
fectly wonderful idea!”’ 

Then she smiled a strange, mysterious, 
significant smile that almost tore Tutt’s 
heart out by the roots. 

“Listen, Alfred,”’ she whispered with a 
new light in those wonderful eyes. ‘‘I want 
five thousand dollars.” 

Five?” repeated Tutt simply. “I 
thought you wanted ten thousand!” 
“Only five from you, Alfred!” 

“Me!” he gagged. 


idea!’ 
“‘A per- 


*You—dearest! 

Tutt turned blazing hot: then cold, 
dizzy and seasick. His sight was slightly 
blurred. Slowly he groped for the door and 


closed it cautiously 

“What are you—talking about?” he 
choked, he knew perfectly well, 

Georgie had thrown herself back in the 
leather chair by his desk and had opened 
her gold mesh bag. 

“About five thousand dollars,’”’ she 
replied with the careful enunciation of a 
New England schoolmistress. 

“What five thousand dollars? 

“The five you're going to hand me before 
I leave this office, Alfred darling,” 
retorted dazzlingly. 

Tutt’s head swam and he sank weakly 
into his swivel chair, It was incredible that 
he, a veteran of the criminal bar, should 
have been so tricked. Instantly, as when 
a reagent is injected into a retort of chemi- 
cals and a precipitate is formed leaving the 
previously cloudy liquid like crystal, Tutt’s 
addled brain cleared. He was caught! 
rhe victim of his own asininity. He dared 
not look at this woman who had wound him 
thus round her finger, innocent as he was of 
any wrongdoing; he was ashamed to think 
of his wife. 

““My Lord!”’ he murmured, realizing for 
the first time the depth of his weakness. 

“Oh, it i bad as that!” she 
laughed. ‘“‘ Remember you were going to 
charge Oaklander ten thousand. This costs 


thoug! 


she 


n't as 
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you only five. 
and lawyers!’ 

** And suppose I don’t choose to give it to 
you?” he asked. 

“Listen here, you funny little man!’’ she 
answered in caressing tones that made him 
writhe. ‘‘You’d stand for twenty if I in- 
sisted on it. Oh, don’t jump! I’m not 
going to. You’re getting off easy—too easy. 
But I want to stay on good terms with you. 
I may need you sometime in my business. 
Your certified check for five thousand 
dollars—and I leave you.” 

She struck a match and started to light 
a tiny gold-tipped cigarette. 

“Don’t!” he gasped. ‘‘ Not in the office.” 

“Do I get the five thousand?” 

He ground his teeth, not yet willing to 
concede defeat. 

“You silly old bird!’’ she said. ‘‘Do you 
know how many times you’ve had me down 
here in your office in the last three weeks? 
Fifteen. How many times you've taken 
me out to lunch? Ten. How often you've 
called me on the telephone? Eighty-nine! 
How many times you've sent me flowers? 
Twelve. How many letters you've written 
me? Eleven! Oh, I realize they’re type- 
written, but a photograph enlargement 
would show they were typed in your office. 
Every typewriter has its own individuality, 
you know. Your clerks and office boys 
have heard me call you Alfred. Why, every 
time you’ve moved with me beside you 
someone has you. That’s enough, 
isn’t it? But now, on top of all that, you 
go and hand me exactly what I need on a 
gold plate.” 

He gazed at her stupidly. 

“Why, if now you don’t give me that 
check I shall simply go up to the Biltmore 
and register as Mrs. Alfred Tutt. I shall 
take a room and stay there until you offer 
me a proper inducement to move on.”’ She 
giggled delightedly. ‘‘It’s marvelous 
absolutely safe," she quoted. ‘‘They can’t 
touch me. You'll come across inside of two 
hours. If you don’t a word to the reporters 
will start things in the right dimction.” 

“Don’t!” he groaned. “I must have 
been crazy. That was simply blackmail!” 

“That’s exactly what it was!” she 
agreed. ‘There aren't any letters except 
these typewritten ones, or photographs, or 
any evidence at all, but you’re going to give 
me five thousand dollars just the same. 
Just so that your wife won’t know what a 
silly old fool you've been. Where’s your 
check book, Alfred?” 

Tutt pulled out the bottom drawer of 
his desk and slowly removed his personal 
check book. With his fountain pen in his 
hand he paused and looked at her. 

“Rather than give you another cent I'd 
stand the gaff,”’ he remarked defiantly. 

“IT know it,” she answered. “I looked 
you up before I came here the first time. 
You are good for exactly five thousand 
dollars.” 

Tutt filled out the check to cash and sent 
William across the street to the bank to 
have it certified. The sun was just sinking 
over the Jersey shore beyond the Statue of 
Liberty and the surface of the harbor 
undulated like iridescent watered silk. The 
clouds were torn into golden-purple rents, 
and the air was so clear that one could look 
down the Narrows far out to the open sea. 
Standing there by the window Mrs. Allison 
looked as innocently beautiful as the day 
Tutt had first beheld her. After all, he 
thought, perhaps the experience had been 
worth the money. 

Something of the same thought may 
have occurred to the lady, for as she took 
the check and carefully examined the 
certification she remarked with a distinct 
i cordiality: ‘‘Really, Alfred, 
you're quite a nice little man. I rather 
like you.” 

Tutt stood after she had gone watching 
the sunset until the west was only a mass 
of leaden shadows. Then, strangely re- 


seen 


access oi 


lieved, he took his hat and started out of 
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the office. Somewhat to his surprise he 
found Miss Wiggin still at her desk. 

“By the way,” she remarked casually 
as he passed her, ‘what shall I charge that 
check to? The one you just drew to cash 
for five thousand dollars?” 

“Charge it to life insurance,” he said 
shortly. 

He felt almost gay as he threaded his 
way through the crowds along Broadway. 


Somehow a tremendous load had been 
lifted from his shoulders. He would no 
longer be obliged to lead a_ sneaking, 


surreptitious existence. He felt like shout- 
ing with joy now that he could look the 
world frankly in the face. The genuine 
agony he had endured during the past 
three weeks loomed like a sickness behind 
him. He had been a fool—and there was 
no fool like an old one. Just let him get 
back to his old Abigail and there’d be no 
more wandering-boy business for him! 
Abigail might not have the figure or the 
complexion that Georgie had, but she was 
a darn sight more reliable. Henceforth 
she could have him from five P. M. to nine 
A.M. without reserve. As for kicking over 
the traces, sowing wild oats and that sort 
of thing, there was nothing in it for him. 
Give him Friend Wife. 

He stopped at the florist’s and, having 
paid a bill of thirty-six dollars for Georgie’s 
flowers, purchased a double bunch of 
violets and carried them home with him. 
Abigail was watching for him out of the 
window. Something warm rushed to his 
heart at the sight of her. Through the lace 
curtains she looked quite trim. 

“Hello, old girl!”” he cried as she opened 
the door. ‘“‘Waiting for me, eh? Here's a 
bunch of posies for you.” 

And he kissed her on the cheek. 

“‘That’s more than I ever did to Georgie,” 
he said to himself. 

“Why, Alfred!"’ laughed Abigail with a 
faded blush. ‘‘ What's ever got into, you?” 

“Dunno!” he retorted gayly. “The 
spring, I guess. What do you say to a little 
dinner at a restaurant and then going to 
the play?” 

She bridled—being one of the generation 
who did such things—with pleasure. 

“Seems to me you're getting rather 
extravagant,”’ she objected. ‘‘Still % 

“Oh, come along!” he bullied her. “One 
of my clients collected five thousand 
dollars this afternoon.” 

Tutt summoned a taxi and they drove 
to the brightest, most glittering of Broad 
way hostelries. Abigail had never been in 
such a chic place before. It half terrified 
and shocked her, all those women in dresses 
that hardly came up to their armpits. 
Some of them were handsome though. 
That slim one at the table by the pillar, 
for instance. She was really quite lovely 
with that mass of yellow-golden hair, that 
startlingly white skin, and those misty 
China-blue eyes. And the gentleman with 
her, the tall man with the pink cheeks, was 
very handsome too. 

“‘Look, Alfred,”’ she said, touching his 
hand, “See that good-looking couple over 
there.”’ 

But Alfred was looking at them already 
intently. And just then the beautiful 
woman turned and, catching sight of the 
Tutts, smiled cordially if somewhat rogu- 
ishly and raised her glass, as did her 
companion. Mechanically Tutt elevated 
his. The three drank to one another. 

“Do you know those people, Alfred?” 
inquired Mrs. Tutt somewhat stiffly. 
“Who are they?” 

“Oh, those over there?” he repeated 
absently. “I don’t really know what the 
lady’s name is, she’s been down to our office 
a few times. But the man is Winthrop 
Oaklander—and the funny part of it is, I 
always thought he was a clergyman.” 

Later in the evening he turned to her 
between the acts and remarked inconse- 
quently: “Say, Abby, do I look as if I'd 
just had my hair cut?” 
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g | ETWEEN the plant of produc- 
] tion and the port of Man’s 
Desire, lie the Doldrums. The plant 
has done its part—produced. The 
market waits; with its vast, unfillable 
desire to consume. The goods, dis- 
charged by plant, unknown or for- 
gotten by the public, stagnate in the 
doldrums of commerce. 


Without demand, without estab- 
lished desire, production 1s a risk 
and the product a liability. 


Elimination of the doldrums of 
commerce is the task of advertising. 
Through. it risk has been taken out 
: of production; direction and action 


given to consumption. 
et Through advertising, wares have 
been made famous and their names 
of greater value than all the capital 
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invested in the plants which own 
them. 


Many such names owe both thei 
origin and their prominence to the 
house of N. W. AYER & SON. 


Our clients look to us for the 
expression of their written sales ar- 
guments; for the planning, based on 
fifty years of continuous and_ in- 
creasing effort, of their complete 
advertising operations. 


Our record is proof of our ability 
to render exceptional and economic 
advertising service. A like service 
is available to any house with man- 
ufacturing operations, market, and 
a scope of sales activities which 
make it possible for us to carry out 
our fixed policy; to make advertis- 
ing pay the advertiser. 
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“Well,” says Ma. “I 


prove of the demon Rum 


can’t say I ap- 
oming into our 


your house, but once money is paid out, 
| like to see the goods—all the goods, de- 
livered, ” she say 

‘What's this leading up to?” I asked. 

‘To the way that man Schultz cheat 
you!” says Ma. “He didn’t send the Old 
Home Kye as 

Believe you me, never have I been handed 
i meaner deal than that, no, not even the 
night Goldringer first heard of me and came 
to see my try-out for the big time and my 
pint tight didn’t come 

Ma!" says 1. ‘Why don’t you call him 
“Pp and find out why didn’t he?” 

‘I've done that!’ she say ‘And he 
claims on his oath it was sent with the rest. 
I spoke to the boy which brought it and 
then to Schultz himself. They both claim 
they give it to Rudi 

Rudie was the janitor but he had missed 
hi profe ion He had ought to of been a 
sleight-of-hand man for he could make 
things disappear in a way which would of 


a morning matinee audience, e 
under twelve years of age. 
though, he wa neve! 
} 


delighted 
pecially those 
Believe you me, 

known to make any 
had 
handkerchiefs, but it 


thing grow where no 
rabbits or even 
the truth that 


nused a van 


Ing been before not 
silk 
he had onet 
ished quart of cream to reappear 
if given a sufficiently hard call 
quick enough after it was missed, 
And the minute I heard he wa 
cast for a part in my 
decided to hear him read hi 
right off without no delay, be 
cnuse it was 


practically ImMpo 
ible that he 


could of got away 
with more than 


a quart yet 
I was prepared to go through the 


or twice « 


tragedy, I 
line 


and 


‘ 
\ 


ving him when he 
- 


of belie 
the de eription of how 


busine 

come to 
he had dropped it: by 
and too bad but it broke 


accident 


Which was all right in theory 
but Rudie did nothing of the a 
kind Evidently o long as he 
was lying he had made up hi 


well to be killed for 
a quart, as the poet says, 
for him and he 
waiting while |} 
sifted the ashes and pounded on 
the steam pipes and talked to the 
garbage man and got a light from 
the cop and chatted with the 
elevator-girl and a few little odds 


mind it was as 
a case a 
and when | 
had kept me 


sent 


and ends like that ~r to show 

me where I got off, he finally deeded to 
come up. Wel?, it was seven months to 
Xmas, so what could I expect? Any 
ways, he finally made his entrance, down 
R. C, to footlights, in my Louis-size 


drawing-room leaving tracks behind him 
which Ma spotted with a angry eyea 

as he laid them, and with all the 
courtesy of the prolk tariat he looked me in 
the 


fast 


well-known 


eye 
‘Well?” he says. 
‘Say, Trotsky!" I says, for I 
liked this bird, as he was on one continued 
drunk ‘Look Lenine,”” 1 says, ghad 
of the chance to insult him. ‘A case of fine 
ixty dollars net to of been 
detained in your dug-out. I ex 
with a little searching you can 
And as for that bottle you 
don't bother to mention 
on because I am gladly doing so 
for you,’ I say “Only kindly find the 
and we will also forget about this morn- 
if y's cream * 
Probably I 
yenerous, for 
and give me 
of his unshay 
‘Dunno wash ye 


had never 
here, 
whisky at seems 
avoidably 
that 
on it 
accident 


pect 
tumble 
broke by 


Says, 
rest i 
been so 


a little 
out 


to of 
wayed 
mile 


hadn't ought 
Rudie sort of 
a ple asant child-like 
a face 
says, real 


ed doormat of 
uu mean!” he 
pleasant 

“Jim is right about the kick in 
tuff,” I says eyeing him critically. 
certainly have a swell bun!” 

‘Why, Mish La Tour!” 
‘Don’t drink a dropsh! 

ish it.” 

And with that he gave a 

ntment in me which made 
room! 


I'll 


that 
“You 


Rudie. 
never 


says 


Never 


igh of disap- 
the place 
mell like a bar 
But of 
tairsh!"* he says 
Well, there was no use in 
| could see that ald right, 
him know I wasn't swallowing 
word 


coush shee if itsh down 
arguing with 
all right, but 
any 


wh a poor tlibi as 


his owt 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


second-hand shock ab- 
orber!"’ I say ‘Maybe I can’t jolt the 
truth out of you, but I will hand you one 
small piece of information before you take 
your reluctant departure. You'll find that 


‘All right, 


you 


whisky or the cops will And if they don’t 
get me a judgment against you, one will 
come from heaven, that’s a cinch, for you 
not only got the stuff but you took it off a 
returning soldier which is a bigger crime 
than mere patriotic stealing would | 

a) “You wait and see what'll hap ia n to 
you if you don’t come across! e got a 
lon vy score to § settle, we have, and right al- 
Way wins out in the end.” 


Well, he went away very proud and hurt 
to think I would suspect him of such a 
crime, he being that kind of a drunk. Do 
you get me? Of course! Gosh! How I do 
a person in liquor; really, I 
think prohibition will be a good thing for 
all of us, and was myself only storing up a 
little for « xceptional reasons 

And when a person begins talking about 
federal prohibition and their constitutional 
rights I can’t help but wonder why they 
don’t consider it in the physical as well as 
the political sense, 


hate to see 





Well, anyways, it was a blow to lose that 
Old Home, and awful irritating on top of 
Maude. And then, while pulling myself 
into one of these new accident-policy- 
destroying narrow skirts which belongs 
with what is through courtesy called my 
new walking suit, the hall-girl brought the 
and Musette give it to me in the midst 
of my negligee and struggles and I stopped 
dead when I seen the first letter, for it was 
marked ‘Soldier’s Mail’? and only one 
which has some one expected home and at 


mail 


the same time welcome, can know how that 
particular mark thrills. Musette observed 
me register joy so she registers it too, and 


I tore open the enve lope forgetting the skirt 


which had a deathgrip on my knees, and 
opened up the page in Jim’s dear hand- 
writing. 

Did you ever come to a time in your life 
where you had one trouble on top of an- 
other until it seemed like nothing more 
could possibly happen except maybe the 
end of the world, and then something still 


worse was pulled on you? You have! Well, 
this letter was pretty near the end of the 
world to me—at least a distinct postpone- 


ment of anything which could with any 
truth be ealled living. For Jim wasn’t 
coming back with the 70th after all! As I 


read his words in that dear boyish hand- 
writing of his which he never had time to 
learn to write better, being like myself 
quicker with his feet than hands, my eyes 
filled up with tears and I stumbled to the 
day-bed as good as I could with the skirt, 
and sat down. It seemed he had been put 
in charge of some special work in Paris and 
it might be six months before he’d get sent 





home! Six months! And me getting all 
ready for a second honeymoon inside of 
six weeks! And instead of being out in the 
wholesome country with me at Saratoga or 
Long Beach or Niagara Falls or some place, 
he would be in Paris! That was what I had 
to face and any woman will readily under- 
stand my feelings. 

Believe you me, I didn’t care for Maude 
or the Old Home or the contract or any- 
thing for over three-quarters of a hour. 
And I had to wash my face and powder my 
nose three times after I was finally dressed 
on account of breaking down again when 
just completed. 

Whenever a person has a real sorrow 
come to them the best way to do is control 
it quick before it controls you. So after I 
had indulged in the womanly weep which 


I Am Not One to Let the News Get 
Ahead on Me and Have Acquired 
the Habit of Reading it Regular 


certainly was coming to me, I braced up and 
got into the new suit with the idea of taking 
as brisk a walk as it would allow of. Then 
I put on a new hat which I had intended 
for my second honeymoon but which would 
never see it or him, as it would undoubt- 
edly be out of style by the time Europe had 
made up its mind one way or another, and 
I was just going to leave when the bell rung 
and Ma come in to say it was a caller. 

“Tt’s that Mr. Mulvaney from the Wel- 
come Home Committee, the one that had 
you on the ’ phone yesterday,’ says Ma. 
And after a kara kind of caught con- 
trol of myself and says well, all right, I 
would see him and went in, 

Well, it sure is strange the birds they 
pick out for these deeds of synthetic patri- 
otism. This one come from the neighbor- 
hood of Fourteenth Street and must of got 
his appointment of chief welcomer from the 
way he give the glad hand. You would of 
thought he was cranking a flivver that 
wouldn't crank the way he kept on shaking 
after any real need was past. And if he was 
to of greeted each of the boys the way he 
done me, the army wouldn't be demobi- 
lized in our generation! Also he had a suit 
on him which spoke for itself and a watch- 
chain which must of posed for them in the 
cartoons of Capital—do you get me? Sure! 
I and he had had a long talk on the tele- 
phone as per above, and so as soon as he 
left go his cinch on my hand, he got right 
down to business. 


““Now, Miss La Tour—er—it—er—gives 
me great pleasure to think you will take 
charge of the Theatrical Women’s Divi- 


sion,’ he says, 
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that 
now 


“Er—Iam agreat admirer of yours 
picture you done, ‘Cleopatria,’ 
great stuff!’ 

Well, I let that pass, because how would 
such a self important bird as this know my 
art when he sees it, and if he enjoyed Theda 
why not leave him be? I changed the sub- 
ject at once for fear he would be confusing 
me with Caruso next. 

“And so I’m to spend ten thousand of 
the hundred thousand iron-men raised by 
the Welcome Committee?” I says hastily. 
“How nice. What will it go for?” 

“That is for you and your committee to 
decide,” he says. “I’m sure you will think 
up something tasty,”’ he says. ‘‘And go the 
limit —we need ideas.” 

Well, anybody could see that. 
only says all right. 

“IT suppose you are familiar 
with committees?”’ says this hu- 
man editorial-page-sketch. 


But | 


14 h oe : 
‘ a “I’m never too familiar with 
os anybody,” I says stiffly. ‘But I 


have been acquainted with more 


f than one committee.” 
r “Well, here are the papers I 
‘ promised you—the general 
‘at scheme and so forth. The central 
j committee will meet as is indi- 
i! cated here. See you at them. 
Pleased to of seen you off the 
screen! You certainly was fine 


in ‘Shoulder Arms!’ ” 

And before I could get my 
breath he had looked at a hand 
some watch no bigger than a 
orange, humped into his coat and 
was off in a shower of language 
that left me no comeback. 

Believe you me, I was glad 
when he had squoze out through 
our typical apartment hall and 
the gilt elevator had snapped him 
up. For to hand me ten thousand 
to spend on welcoming a bunch 

of other women’s husbands was, to soft 
pedal it, rubbing it in. I was only about 
as upset as that spilled milk that was 
cried over and no wonder at 18 cents 


a qt. Well, anyways, it was no light 
thing to face, going on with this work 
and Jim’s letter scarcely dry from my 
tears. But having promised over the 


telephone and being given no chance 
to refuse in the parlour, I would keep 
my word if not my heart from break- 
ing. Because, anyways, if I was simply 
to do nothing to occupy myself except 
maybe a few thousand feet of fillum 
and rehearsing my special dance act for 
the Palatial and my morning exercises 
and walking my five miles a day and 
all that quiet home stuff which gives a 
person too much time to think, what 
would I think, except a lot of unprint 
stuff about any administration 
which was keeping him in a town like Paris, 
France? And the only comfort I could see 
in sight was to work hard to give the boys 
that was coming a real welcome and remem- 
ber that Jim never was a skirt-hound—that 
I ever saw. 

Having reached this resolve I decided to 
go on the walk I had mapped out anyways, 
because whe at is home with a disappeared 
snake in it? And so I started, and as I 
come past the « loor i in the lowe T hall, which 
its marked ‘“‘Superintendant,”’ which is 
Riverside-Drivese for Janitor, what would 
I hear but Rudie singing to himself out of 
the fullness of his heart or something. 

I went out in wrath and the spring sun 
and after a while I begun to feel less sore 
and miserable in my heart, partially be- 
cause of the fresh air and partially through 
irritation at the stylish trouser-leg that 
both of mine was in. But the day was too 
sweet for a person to stay mad long. Ain't 
it remarkable the way spring can creep into 
even a city and somehow make it enchanted 
and your heart kind of perk up and take 
notice—do you get me? You do, or God 
pityyou! It’s the light, I guess, just the same 
as the audience holds hands when they turn 
on the ambers with a circular drop for a 
sunset or something. 

And by the time I had walked along the 
Avenue and seen all the decorations which 
was already put up for the first regiments 
home, I commenced getting real fired and 
excited with my new job. It looked like 
the powde red-sugar industry was going to 
suffer because about all the plaster in the 
country seemed to be being used on arches 
(Continued on Page 77 
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lamps for both! 


Edison Mazda Lamps are made for 
every home use, and for any electric 
lighting system that may be in your 
car. Economical, serviceable, conve: 
nient. Buy them from the dealer who 
displays the “Girl with the Edison 
Mazda Lamps” in his window. 
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More miles per gallon 


More miles on tires 
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The public has paid $200,000,000 for pr 


worthy descendant of 300,000 Maxwells that grace 


|. is not a new Maxwell. It is in fundamentals the 
the highways of the world. 


But it is a greater car in many ways. 

There are the Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn, for instance. 

Then there is a much improved electric system, a 
new type radiator, a development in upholstery, a far 
more durable top, and so on. 

You find in the greater Maxwell a whole automobile 
show in itself. You will see things developed during 
the war. 

It is like a “‘river of engineering ideas, dammed up, 
and suddenly let loose.” 


To spend an hour in examining this Maxwell is a 
rare treat that any one will enjoy and long remember. 


But before you set forth to look it over, let these 
facts sink into your mind: 


It is a magnificent feat in engineering and building 
to be able to add so many new features to a car which 
has had a $200,000,000 run. 


That sum represents the amount paid for the one 
model Maxwell to date. 


Stop and think what your dollar bought four years 
ago and what it buys now. About half. 


Then think what a rare bargain in value alone you’re 
getting in this car. 


For no matter what price you pay, you'll find diffi- 
culty in acquiring a car that will run longer, last longer, 
and give you less trouble. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMP. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CAN 
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vious Maxwells; this is a greater Maxwell 


The best workers that can be hired put it together, 
and a group of men hard to duplicate in the automo- 
bile industry run the business. 


That may seem a strong statement; but the record 
of the Maxwell bears it out, and here is why: 

Five years ago the first Maxwell of the present 
model was built. There has never been a fundamental 
change in design since. We kept on making this car 
better and better. We have built more than 300,000 
to date. 

We made it simple to begin with, and we have made 
the car better and better as we made more of them. 

Just like a locomotive engineer, a painter, a stenog- 
rapher or a barber improves at his or her daily task. 

It is a striking example in modern business of the 
old adage about doing one thing and doing it well. 

The best steel that money can buy goes into this 
car—the best automatics and other machines that 
money can buy cut up and finish this material. 


, Inc. - DETROIT, MICH. 


LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Five years ago there was one Maxwell in every 1000 
cars. Four years ago there was one Maxwell in every 
500 cars. Three years ago there was one Maxwell in 
every 200 cars. Two years ago there was one Maxwell 
in every 48 cars. Today there is one Maxwell in every 
16 cars. 

It is not the aim of the Maxwell Motor Company 
to make the most cars in the world, but its aim is to 
make the most—best cars! 

Several thousand will go without Maxwell cars this 
year. The demand is without precedent. Don’t be 
among those. See the greater Maxwell without delay. 





To remove skin blemishes, use the successful 
Woodbury treatment described on this page 
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Circe ‘fa mous skin treatments 


makes a man or woman 


Blac k 


what 
skin? 


Skin blemishes? 


knc Ww 


an oily \ shiny nose? 


© you 

have 
heads? 
You ought to know these things! Unless you under 
stand what is keeping your skin from having the fine 


texture and healthful coloring that nature intended, 

you cannot have the clear, soft skin you long for. 
Examine your skin carefully. Find out just what 

is the matter with it. Then, in the famous Woodbury 


booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” study the 
causes of your trouble and learn the special Woodbury 
treatment that will correct the condition of your skin, 
You will find this booklet 


wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


and make it soft and clear 


Your skin is changing every day. As old skin dies, 


new forms to take its place. The proper Woodbury 


treatment, persistently used, will give your skin the 


ind cle 


smoothne: arness you wish it to have. 
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You can rid your skin of blackheads. 
the famous Woodbury treatment given on this 


‘ Skin blemishes—how to get rid of them 











Read 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap today and 
begin tonight the treatment your skin needs. Wood 
bury’s is on sale everywhere. A 25 cent cake lasts a 
month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap—booklet of famous treatments 
sample 5s of Woodbury’ s Facial Powder, Facial 


Cream and Cold Cream sent to you for 15 cents. 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury special treat 
ment) together with the booklet of treatments, ‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.”” Or for 15 cents we will send you 
the treatment booklet and samplesof Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 609 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
“o., Limited, 609 Sherbrooke Streety Perth, Ontaria. 





Oily skin 
and shiny nose 


How to correct them 


With warm water rk 
ip @ heavy lather of 
bury’s Facial Soap in your 


hands Apply uto y 
face and rub it into the 
pores thoroughly — always 
wilh an upward and 
ward motion. Rinse 
warm water, then with cold 

the colder the better fi 
possible, rub your face for 
thirty secords with a piece 
f ice. 


This treatment will make 
ur skin fresher and clearer 
the first time vou use 

Vake tt a night/y habit, an 


Blackheads 


How to keep your skin free from them 


skin is red 








sf fore retiring, wash in your usual way with warm ater and Ipply hot cloths to the face until the 

Woodbur Facial Soap and then dry your face Vow dip the t:p dened. Then with a rough wash cloth, work up a 

‘ “wr fingers in arm water and rub them on the cake of H bury $ heavy lather of Woodbury's Fa ‘ andr 
: ! “” ered wit heavy cream-like lather. Cover each blemis) into the pores thoroughly—always with an upward and 
‘ * > , : ‘ a j « ap cream and leave tf on for ten minute outward motion. Rinse with clear, hot water, then wit! 
gt iy i rinse ¥ cares udly ear 4 water; then wi / cold. If possible, rub your face for thirty seconds 

¥ WW ry s reguiar/y in your daily toilet. This will make your with a lump of ice. Dry the skin carefully. 
kar firm and active | f re he frequent cause of blemishes Make this a daily habit, and it will give you the 
: and clear VOUT SIP clear, attractive skin that the steady use of Wood- 
§ bury's always brings 

- To remove blackheads already formed, substitute a 
. flesh brush for the wash cloth in the treatment above. 
on Then protect the fingers with a handkerchief and 





press out the blackheads. 
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(Continued from Page 72 

which looked like dago-wedding cakes and 
you actually missed the dolls dressed like 
brides and grooms off the top of them. And 
here and there was some funny looking 
columns of the same white stuff and on the 
Publie Library steps a bunch of spears and 
shields was thrown all over the place just 
as if a big Shakespearian production had 
suddenly give it up in despair and left their 
props and hoofed it back to Broadway. It 
certainly was imposing. 

Up at 59th Street was a arch that looked 
like Coney Island frozen solid. It was all 
of little pieces of glass--heavy glass and 
millions of pieces. I don’t know what good 
they did, but they shone something grand, 
and must of cost a terrible lot of money. I 
guessed the boys would certainly feel proud 
to march under it provided none of it fell on 
their heads 
lieve you me, by the time I got home 
my head was full of imaginary architecture 
like Luna Park and Atlantic City jumbled 
together with a set I seen in “‘The Fall of 
Rome”’ when we was shooting it at Yonk- 
And after I had squirmed out of my 
walking suit and was a free woman once 
more, in a negligee, which is French for 
kimona which is Japanese for wrapper, well, 
anyways I lay in it and opened up the eve- 
ning paper because I am not one to let the 
news get ahead on me and have acquired 
the habit of reading it regular the same as 
my daily bath 

But it was hard to keep my attention on 
it because Maude was still missing and also 
I kept thinking when not of her, of the 
lovely arches and so forth my ten thousand 
would build. I had about settled on pink- 
stucco, with real American beauties strung 
on it and a pair of white kittens in plas- 
ter symbol of the best known Theatrical 
Ladies Association in Broadway, and I ex- 
pect the world —at the top, when I opened 
the paper again and I see something which 
set my mind thinking 

“70th will add thousands 
unemployed.” 

Yes, that’s just what it said 





ers 


to ranks of 





And I went 


on and read the piece where it said how 
enough men to start a real live city was be- 
ing fed at soup-kitchens and bread lines, 


not in Russia or Berlin, but right in N. Y.C 
N.Y.,U.8.A g right on 
top of all their arches and so forth, it sort 
of struck me in the pit of my stomach and 
give me the sinking sensation 
a second helping of griddle-cakes a hour 
you know! The thought of all that 
money going on arches that after they was 
once m under was no good to any- 
which built them and the 
ones which carted them away, had me wor 
Think of all the soup that glass and 
would of made! Do you get me? 
You do or you’re a simp! And it also be- 
des st that while the 
boys would undoubtedly enjoy 
frostings, them which had already marched 
under them and was already in the bread 
line must be kind of fed up with it. Then I 
intrusted to 


Somehow, com 





same like 


later 


ched 





body but the ones 


ster 


incoming 


ruc k me y 


them city 


thought of the ten thousand 


ne to sper i which had been gladly given in 


mallsections by willing citizens who wanted 
thing to show appreciation 
to the hoy which h and 
I begun to realize I had been told I could 
spend it anyways I wanted to 

And when I thought of that pink arch 
and roses I blushed although nobody had, 
fortunately, heard me mention it, except 
the two fool dogs, aloud 

3elieve you gne I then see like a bolt from 
the blue, as the poet says, that arches was 
all right in their way but they was in the 
’s way at best and made mighty poor 

And so naturally with Ma having it 
continually before me, I thought of ten 
thousand dollars worth of because 
while there is quite a lot of red X canteens 
for men in uniform how about the poor 
birds which had just got out of a uniform 
and not yet got into a job? Besides there 
is something kind of un-permanent about 
food unless a salary to get more with fol- 
lows it as a chaser 

And so I lay 


to do some littl 





1 went over there s 


traffic 


eating 


eats, 


1 comfort all but for 
the thought of Maude, and fig d and 
figured what would I do. It seemed it v 
a cinch to get money from people to give 
the boys a welcome but what to spend it on 
was certainly a stiff one. But after a while 
I commenced to get a idea. Which it’s a 
fact I am seldom long without one when 
needed which together with my great nat- 
ural talent is what has made me the big 
success I am. 

Work! That was the welcome the boys 
needed. Work and a little something 


there ir 
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substantial to start on. So this is what I 
figured. Suppose we was to divide up that 
ten thousand, how many boys would it take 
care of, and how? 

Say we had ten men. A thousand each. 
Too much, of course. Twenty men. Five 
hundred perea. Still too much. Well, then 
forty men. Two fifty. Well, they could use 
it of course, but it was not a constructive 
idea. It was too much for a present and 
not enough to invest. So how about 80? 
Well, that was $125 per man. This was do- 
ing something pretty good by eighty men 
that would very likely need it, but it 
seemed sort of unfair not to take in more of 
the boys. So I split it again and had one 
hundred and sixty boys with $62.50 in their 
pockets. 

Well, I felt kind of good over this idea 
and there was only two real troubles with 
it which is to Say that $31 25 for three hun- 
dred and twenty boys looked nicer if there 
was only some way to handle it right. But 
how? 

I put in another hard think and then I 
got it. The way to make that $31.25 a real 
present was to make it a payment on some 
thing and then with the other hand pass 
out a job at the same time, which would not 
alone keep the soldier but allow him to 
cover the difference 

And to get away with this all I needed 


now was a popular investment and 320 
perfectly good steady jobs 
Well, with the Victory Loan the first 


part was easy enough, and I concluded to 
pay twenty-five dollars on each of three 
hundred and twenty one-hundred-dollar 
Victory Notes, making myself responsible 
for the lot the same as if I was a bank and 
getting a job for each note and having the 
giver of the job hold the note on the soldier 
and pay me the installments and I would 
pay myself back, or if not nobody would be 
stung outside of me, supposing anyone of 
them failed to come across. I was going to 
take a big lot for myself and another ten 
didn’t much matter. 

And then with the remaining $6.25’s, well 
I would pool that for leaflets enough to go 
around the whole division and on the leaflet 
I would have printed the facts and a list of 
the jobs and just what they was, with how 
much kale per week went with them, and 
see that the boys got them while the parade 
was forming and then it would be up to 
them because the home folks can only do so 
much and then its up to the army their 
own selves just as with munitions and sugar 
and red X work while the big show was on. 
They did the work but we gave them the 
job and the Germans. And now all 
we could do again was to give them a job 
and its enough, judging from how they 
went after the first one 

And then, just as | smack up 
against the awful fact of where would I get 
them jobs Ma come ir ' 
dogs and libe rty cabbage which its the 
truth we always tran them into Amer 
ican at our table, was getting cold and a 
long as I was paying for them I'd better ea 
them while they was fit. So I says all 
right and we went in and did so 

Believe you me, it ly 


we 


come 
and says the hot 
late 


certainly is a re 
markable thing the way you st 
work like ] done, a 
vigor and strength and how your ideas and 
courage and everything will sort of lea 
away toward the time to put on the feed 
bag at Evensong. And how again the ideas 
and pep comes back in the evening one 
you have eaten. There was almost perfect 
silence the first few minutes we sat down or 
would of been except for Ma taking her tea 
out of the saucer, which I can’t learn her 
not to do and the only way I keep her from 
disgracing me at the Ritz and ect, isto make 
sure she don’t order it. But when the first 
pangs was attended to I commenced to feel 
more conversational 

“Work,” I says, thinking of what I had 
been thinking of. ‘‘ Work is the thing 
that stands by a person. Everything else 
in life can go bluey and their work will see 





afternoon's 


them through. That’s why it’s been so 
popular all these years, and where these 
Solsheviks make their big mistake Be 


cause they don't work and not working they 
get bored to death 
rioting. 

“Do you remember that quotation from 
that well-known cowboy poet, Omaha 
Kiyim, ‘Satan will find business still for 
idle hands to do’? How good that applies 
to strikes—idle hands—-ain’t that perfect? 
And it written so long ago!” 

““How long?” says Ma 

“Oh, I dunno. Maybe three 
I says. 


and so they commence 


hundred 


years, 
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Ma laid down her knife and spoon, she 
being quite entirely through, and looked 
me in the eye 

“T willremember them words, daughter,” 
she says very solemn 

And its the truth I never noticed how 
serious she was about it until I come to 
look back on it nearly three weeks later 

And during that time which has been so 
immortally fixed in writing by the grandest 
book with the same name, I was as busy as 
the great American cootie is supposed to 
be on his native hearth— only it ain’t that 
piece of furniture but another, of course. 
Do you get me? I'm afraid so! Well I was 
as busy as what you think. To begin with 
1 called a committee-meeting in the privacy 
of my grey French ename! boudoir where | 
wear my boudoir cap and have the day-bed 
hitched and this committee meeting con 
sisted entirely of myself and the two fool 
dogs. And after I had gone through all 
the motions, I appointed myself a sub 
committee of one to carry out the meeting's 
resolutions and do all the work 

This is about what would of happened if 
I had done it the regular way and asked 
Ruby Roselle and Maison Rosabelle and 
the other girls. We would of had a mahog 
any table and a gavel and a pitcher of ice 
water and a lot of hot-air and a wasted 
morning and in the end I would of been the 
goat anyways, so I thought why not do it 
single-handed in the place and be 


first 


done? I could print all their names on the 
leaflets and they would be perfectly sat 
isfied 

So having yot over the necessary for 


malities as you might say, I accepted the 
nomination and got to work. Fortunately 


I wasn’t doing anything except a solo dance 


at the Palatial at supper-time and one 
picture. And so I had most of my days to 
myself. The Fixings on the Avenue grew 


o did my contribution 
Home Committee l 
to any of their meetings 
they even missed me 
time And while the and 
motion-picture scenery was being as 
completed as they ever would be, so 
my list. My monument took up less space, 
but when you gave it the once-over it 
seemed maybe a little more rain-proof than 
Apparently all there was to it 
was slips of paper six by eight with this 
printed on them At the top it says 


and blossomed and 

Welcome 
get to go 
don’t imagine 


to the 
didn't 
but I 
at the arches 
other 


was 


the others 


“WELCOME HOME” 


AND OUR HEARTFELT 
THANKS! 


“Howpy Boy 


Do You Need A Jos? HERE ARE THRE! 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY AND A VICTORY 
Note Goes WITH EVERYONE!” 


Then come the list. I will put down a 
part of it so you can realize what a as 
ment of things has to be done to kee p the 


sieve in civilization 


motion-picture 


{ handsome 


WOrkK 


juveniles for 
stage unnecessary 


experience 
2 experienced camera men 
2 marcel-wavers 
6 chemists, Marie La Tour Complexion 
Powder C>5 


alesmen, Marie La Tour Turkish Cig 
arette Co 

16 waiters, Palatial Hotel 

1 traveling man, Marie La Tour Silk 


Underwear Co 
? experie need line oly 
2 experienced pre 
| publicity man, 
Picture Gazette 


} fillum cutters 


Motion Pie 
ire Gazette 


Motion 


per 
mon 


experient d, 





l h floorman Must be handsome 
and refined, not over 30 apply 
Maison Rosabelle, Hats and Gown 

1 orchestra complete, with leader. Apply 





joint of 


Chez La Tou 
parlour-dancing day 
30 chorus-men 
2 sparring partners for Madame Griselda, 





my old 


the famous lady-boxer 
And ect, add affinitie as the Romar 
used to sa And every one a real genuine 
job paying good mone And getting 
them nailed was n ine? belleve you me 


except, of course, | being such a prominent 


ed . 





person I didn’t have as much trouble as 
some would of. Especially where a firm 
vas using my name on something, they 


hardly refuse 


‘ me I seen everybody 


ersonally myself, and only the bosses and 


I 


it the end nobody had turned me down 
except the one from which I had bought 
my new roadster for Jim's welcome home 
present and it was some roadster, being 





neatly finished in pale lavender with 
yellow running-gear and a narrow red trim 
and tapestry upholstery on the seats which 
was so low and easy you involuntarily 
started to pull up the blankets after you 
got settled: You know, the kind of a car 
you have to look up from to see which way 
the cop is waving 





Well, anyways, you would of thought 
the bird which had sold it to me for cash 
money, him being the manager of the 


luxurious car-corrall himself would offer to 
take on some of the boys. But no, he say 
there was too many auto salesmen in the 
world already, and that they had ought to 
be diverted into selling some of the new 
temperance drinks where their trained 
imagination would undoubtedly be of 
great value 

Well, anyways, he only one 
turned me down and I had the slips printed 
and stored away in a couple of cretone hat 
boxes and commenced allotting the victory 
note pledges. And then I tripped over the 
fact that | was a job short. There was the 
stuff all printed, and a job too short and it 
the night before the big parade! Well, I 
decided that when the time come I would 
make the extra job if 1 couldn't find it and 
believe you me | 


was the 


was as wore out looking 
for them as a Ham with his hair cut like a 
Greenwich Village masterpiece. Not that 
one and I have often wondered 
artists which draw that 


l ever Saw 
the 
way, did 
But in the meantime I had got hold of 
the Daley sisters, and Madame Braun and 
La Estelle, and Queenie King and a lot of 
other easy s and had it all fixed for 
them to be on hand below Fourteentt 


where them 


looker 











Street at ten o'clock to give out the slip 
while the boys was mobilizing or whatever 
they call it And then just as I was getting 





Muse tte and the 
full and the 


ine with 
hat boxe 
dogs and Ma, who would come up to me 
but Ruby Roselle with a new spring set of 
sables which it is 


into the limou 


two cretone two foo! 


remarkable how she due 
till far be 


person 


it in burlesque, it from me to say 


a word about any having been 


the theatrical world too long not to realize 
that it is seldom as red as it is painted and 
that the coating of black is only on the 
outside 

Well, anyways, up he come from tv 


new flat which is only two doors from mins 
and a awful mean look in those 


of hers under a 


green eye 


sixty dollar hat that looked 


it, while mine cost seventy-five and looked 
fifteen, which is far more refined only Ruby 
would never believe that which is one 
main difference between her and | And 
he topped me with one of those deadly 
sweet womanly smiles and says in a volee 
all milk and honey and barbed wire, she 
1\ 

How’s tl dearie, about the Theatr 
cal Ladies Committees he say | or 
just heard of it from Dottie Daley,” she 


ay What was it made you leave me 

Well, seeing that the armistice was not 
yet broken I felt I might let her distribute 
a few leaflets, although I had left her name 


off the signatures at the bottom on account 
of her never having proved she wasn’t a 
alien enemy to anything beside lramati 
art, which hadn't to be proved So | 
handed her a string of talk about thi 


being a small affair and how | had thought 
she would of been too busy to do anything 


just now, which made her mad _ because 
there is some talk on account of that she 
wasn’t working just then. But she tool 
a few leaflets and read the signature at 


the bottom, “‘ Theatrical 


Ladi 3" V elcome 


Committee,” and got real red in the face 
“Why, my friend Mr 
about this!” 
of been treasurer, or 


Mulvaney poke 
she say “T was to 


to me F 
Do you 


something! 





mean to say you spent ten thousand 
dollars on them!" and she pointed to the 
leaflets like a one-act small-time 

‘Yep!”’ I says. “Take ‘em nome and 


try ‘em on your piano!” [ say *But you 
will have please to pardon me now 
to beat it hat 

And with that I 
of the fan and we wa 
town to N. Y.’s Bohemiar 
the 70th Div 
around 
certainly remarkable the places 
moral | S A 


mbed nwitt the re 
rushed dow: 
(Juarter, 
about to hang 
Which it 
the highly 
Government picks out for 


iIslon Wi 


waiting to parade 


her soldiers to wait about in, say from 
Paris to Washington Square, and I thin 
their wives and sweethearts have stood fo 
a good deal of this sort of thing, to say 
nothing of wives and sisters being kept 


Concluded on Page 81 
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Built Alike —Layer-Upon- Layer 
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\ E wonder if many motorists real- 

ize how painstakingly has been 
developed the /vyer-upon-/ayer princi- 
ple of construction by which all Good- 
year Heavy Tourist Tubes are made. 


Some nine years ago when we first 
began the manufacture of balloons we 
were confronted by a most difficult 
problem of inflation, the retention of 
gas within fabric. 

Persistent experiment established the 
fact that rubberized fabric built up by 
our /ayer-upon-l/ayer principle formed 
the most practical container for gas. 


To render a balloon wall absolutely 
gas-tight we were forced to a /ayer- 
upon-layer construction so delicate 
that actually 34 layers were required 
to spread four ounces of rubber over 
one square yard of fabric. 


That proved the solution to our 
problem. And today all Goodyear 
balloons and dirigibles are so con- 
structed. 


Essentially the same 
principle of construc- 
tion which we apply to 
balloons is used in the 
manufacture of Good- 
year heavy tourist tubes. 





Here it effects 
measure of success, for the sole func- 
tion of the tube is to hold air which 
is less elusive than gas. 


an even greater 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are 
made of pure, grey gum—the finest 
rubber that can be obtained. 


Thin layers of this gum are built 
up, /ayer-upon-/ayer, many plies thick, 
then cured together into one integral 
mass. 


This construction eliminates all pos- 
sible defects in the rubber. 


It also gives the body of the tube a 
criss-cross grain which prevents split- 
ting if punctured. 


Do you wonder that these tubes hold 
air unfailingly and long? 


Although Goodyear Heavy Tourist 
Tubes do cost a little more, thousands 
of experienced motorists use them ex- 
clusively because they have proved 
an excellent form of 
casing’ insurance. 


More Goodyear Tubes 
are used than any other 


kind, 


‘I he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohtw 
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MINUTE MAN SIX SS 
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For Those Who Want a Liveable Car 


f i owner-prestige won and held by the Lex fulfills every purpose that can be required of a Multiple Exhaust System. Annoying squeak 
ington is due not alone to its efficiency, but motor car. and rattles are banished by the construction ot 
also because it has sufficiency the frame, in which 100 separate parts are elim 
inated to give greater strength and lighter weight 
fase of control is promoted by the positive 


lhe Lexington has ample power, abundant 
The efficiency of the Lexington consists of a speed within reason, easy control, unusual flexi- 

never-to-be-doubted certainty of performance bility, sturdy endurance. In addition it has : 

In congested traftic, on hills, through mud ot sufherent size, with ample roominess, luxurious acting, one finger emergency brake. 

andy roads, the driver never need worry about comfort, refinedly smart appearance, rich ap- It is the sum of these features with many 

the ability of the Lexington to come through pointment It is fittingly correct for all social others, all in harmonious relation, that consti 

with flying colors dl d pleasingly suitable in any environ tute the sufficiency which makes the Lexington 
But Lexington Seiours ole furtl ment. It meets all demands at all times a truly Jiveable car 


than its excellence of performance. Equal to all kconomy of fuel and proportionate increase Get in touch with your Lexington dealer o1 


road demands, the Lexington also adequatel of horsepower are effected through the Moore write us 


‘ 
Lexington Motor Company ce 


Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 














Concluded from Page 77 

I don’t know have 
been broken up this way, but I will 
ay that Marsailles and Harlem would of 


stened better to the patiently waiting 


from going abroad any 


} ome 


homebodies 
Well, 


amateur white 


went to the 
lights, and by the time we 
Third we begun to run 
Bands was play- 


inyway 


reached 


into bunches of the boy 


ing and all, and— oh, what's the use trying 
to tell about it? There wa plenty to tell, 
but ain’t everyone seen it? If not at 


N. Y. C. why in some town which may be 
ore jay but with its heart in the right 
and the heart is the thing which 
counted this time as per usual. Believe 
you me, mine was in my throat and so was 
everybody elses when they seen them lean 
brown boys with their grown-up faces! 
Well, we stopped down to Eleventh and 
Sixth and got out and commenced walking 
around handing out the I and at 
first they weren’t taking ’em very seriously, 
but pretty soon they began to get on to 
who I was and of course that caught them 
and a good many inside 
their tin hats and all of them pretty near 
had seen me in “ The Kaiser’s Killing” and 
| got pretty near as big a ovation as I tried 
And as for the parade they 


m 
place, 
aflets, 
tucked the slips 


o offer them 


was very good-natured about it, but it 
eemed to me that as usual the stay-at- 
homes in the grandstands was getting the 
best of it and the boys doing all the work, 





for parading, no more than a first-« 
dancing act, ain’t quite the pleasure to the 
ones that does it, that it is to them that 
only stands and waits, as the saying is 

The crowds on the Avenue was something 
fierce, and the only ones which had the 
right of way, outside of officers and cops, 
was the motion-picture men. I seen Ted 
Bearson, my own camera man from the 
Goldringer Studios, and Roseo, my pub- 
licity man, and they was talking together. 
I stepped back in among the boys, because 
I wasn’t looking for any personal publicity 
myself on this particular day, wishing to 
leave all that to the division and I knew 
that if Ted was to see me he would shoot 
me. 

But ain’t it the truth that the modester a 
publie person like me is, the more attention 
they attract? My sweet, quiet voice, silent 
though snappy clothes, and retiring man- 
ner have been in Sunday spreads and 
motion-picture magazine articles practically 
all over the world and America, and my 
refinement is my best-known characteristic. 
Publicity is like men. Leave 'em alone and 
they simply chase you. Pretend you don’t 
want them, and you can’t lose them. And 
the more reluctant I am about being no- 
ticed, the wilder the papers get! Only, of 
course, without a good publicity man this 
wouldn't, perhaps, be a perfectly safe bet. 

So this day, having got rid of all my 
leaflets, I was slowly working my way 
toward the Avenue, when publicity was 
thrust upon me. 

You know this Bohemian part of New 
York is made up of old houses which is so 
picturesque through not having much 
plumbing and so forth and heat being fur- 
nished principally by the talk of the tenants 
on Bolshevism and ect. These inconven- 
iences makes a atmosphere of freedom and 
all that and furnishes a district where the 
hoe-clerk can go and be his true self among 
the many wild, free spirits from Chicago 
and all points west. Well, this neighborhood 
could stand a lot of repairs, not alone in the 
personal sense, but in a good many of the 
buildings, but these are seldom made until 
interfered with by the police or building 
departments. And on the corner of the 
treet which I was now at there was a big 
old house full of people who did something, 
I suppose, and these were mostly bursting 
out through the open windows or sitting on 
the little balconies which looked like they 
couldn't hold a flower pot and a pint of 
milk with any safety much less a human. 





But there they was, sitting, with all the 
indifference to fate for which they are so 
well known. I couldn't but notice the risk 


they ran, but I should worry how many 
radicals are killed, and so I paid but little 
heed until I saw that there was three little 
kids— all ragged children of the dear pro- 
etariat — which some of the Bohemians had 
hauled up on a balcony which was too frail 
for adults. The minute I see that balcony 
I was seared to death, although the short- 
haired girl and the long-haired man which 
was letting the kids out on it was laughing 
and care-free as you please The kids got 
all right, and then something awful 
happened. 


out 
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Right below was a pace at the 
head of this particular column, where the 
and and ect was 
Roseo and Ted was getting a picture of 
them. But whilel generally watcha camera, 
this time I didn't on account of watching 
the kids. And as I looked that rotten old 
balcony broke and one of little 
girl, fell through and hung there, caught by 
her skirt, and it a ragged 
Everybody screamed and yelled and sort of 
drew back, which is the act 
at a horror before they begin to think. I 
yelled myself, but I started toward her, be- 
cause the radicals couldn't reach her from 
above and from below the ground was fully 
twenty feet away and nothing but a fence 
with spikes and a dummy window-ledge 
way to one side. But I had a idea I might 
make it for what with two generations on 
the center trapeze and never a drop of 
liquor and not to mention what I done in 
pictures, I think quicker than some and 
act thesame. But my new skirt prevented, 
and ahead of me dashed a soldier. 

In a minute he had scaled the wall and 
worked his way alor £g the spikes to that 
ledge, and then while the crowd watched 
breathlessly he had that kid under one 
arm and was back on the wall again. He 
he ld her «¢ ] se, turne d around, crouched 
down and then jumped. And as he jumped 
] screamed and run forward, for oh! It 
was Jim! 

I don’t know how I got there, but when 
I come to I and that scared kid was all 
mixed up in his arms and the three of us 
crying to beat the band which had struck 
up and the crowd yelling like mad. And it 
was a peach of a stunt, believe you me. 

“Didn't you get my cable?” Jim says. 
And | says no, and we clinched again. And 
then we heard a funny, purring sound right 
behind and broke loose and turned around 
and there was that devil of a Ted taking a 
close-up! 

“Hold it! Damn you, hold it another 
ten feet!’’ yells Rosco, who was dancing 
around like a regulation director, just back 
of Ted. “Fine, fine! Oh, boy, what a 
pair of smiles! Say, folks, we shot the 
whole scene—some News Weekly Feature. 

Honest you would of thought he had 
gone crazy! And that bone-headed crowd 
couldn’t make out was the whole thing 
staged or real. Believe you me, I had to 
pinch myself to know was it real or not, but 
thank God it was, it was! And after 
nearly two years! Do you know how that 
feels? Give a guess! And then, just as I 
thought now this cruel war and everything 
is over, why that roughneck of a officer 
give the order to fall in and of course Jim 
had to and left me there with that kid in 
my arms for Ted to make a couple of stills 
for the papers. 

Believe you me, I couldn't tell how many 
he took, or when, because seeing Jim s0 
sudden and unexpected had pretty near 
killed me, and I couldn’t say anything 
much about the parade either, because 
something kept me from seeing it and I 
guess it was my own glad tears. Anyways, 
J had three wet handkerchiefs in my bag 
when I got home and one of them a perfect 
stranger’s. 

Well, of course, I expected the parade 
would break up when it struck Harlem and 
the boys would hurry right home. And did 
they? They did not! I hurried right home 
all right all right, but not so Jim. And for 
a long while I was sitting there in one of my 
trousseau and a fearful state of 
mind over what had he done to get killed 
since I last seen him. But hours went by 
and still he didn’t come. And I didn’t 
know his ’phone or where he was or any- 
thing. The only clue I had that the whole 
business was a fact and no dream 
the cable, which had come after he did, 
saying he would be home as arranged after 


all. 
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officers color-bearers 


them, a 
one at that 


first 


way people 


dresses 


was 
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Believe you me, l hope never to live 
through another twenty-four like 
them that followed, because | couldn’t eat 
or sleep, not knowing where he was 

Next morning I wouldn't even look at 
the papers which was Sunday and full of 
our and the division’s pictures. And Mon- 
day was worse, because even although Jim 
might be alive none of the hospitals nor 
yet the morgue had him, and so I com- 
menced to think he had gone back on me. 
A telegram come from the coast saying 
“Great Sunday story bring Rosco con- 
tract follows,’’ but what did I care for that 
stuff without Jim? Ma was very silent all 
this time, and kept in her room a lot, with 
the door shut. And then late Monday 
afternoon the door-bell rung, and my heart 
leaped to my feet like it had done at every 
tinkle for 48 hours, and I went myself, but 
it was only Ruby Roselle and Mr. Mul- 
vaney of the Committee with her! The 
men that girl knows! Well, she sees them 
in another light than I and it’s a good 
thing all tastes don’t run the same. 

Ruby cuddled down into her kolinsky 
wrap and give me the fish-eye, as she ad- 
me in her own sweet way as a 
woman to her best enemy. 

“Dearie,”” she says, tucking in a imagi- 
nary curl. “‘ Dearie, Johnnie here was over 
to my flat and we got speaking of you by 
accident, and he’s anxious to know where's 
the money he gave you, and why no deco- 
rations as was intended?” 

“Yes, Miss La Tour,” says the old bird, 
which it was plain she had made a even 
more perfect fool of him than he had been 
before. ‘Yes, Miss La Tour, it’s a serious 
thing,” he says. “I understand you didn't 
really call even one meeting and as for 
decorations —— Well, what can you tell 
us?” 

Well, I told him how I come to think of 
what I thought of, and the jobs which I had 
319 of and the notes and all, and while I 
talked I could see plain enough that I was 
getting in worse every minute, because 
they had come determined to find me 
guilty, and no matter what I said, it would 
of listened queer with them two pairs of 
glassy eyes on me. 

“T had a hunch,” I wound up, “that 
maybe something a little substantial would 
be welcome,” I says, “because after all a 
person can’t live on plaster arches and 
paper flowers, and three hundred and 
nineteen jobs ought to take care of a con- 
siderable percent of the ones that need it,” 
I says. “And so while your arches are all 
right,”’ I says, “‘you must admit they are 
principally for show.” 

When I got through Mr. Mulvaney 
cleared his throat and didn’t seem to know 
just how to go on; but Ruby give him an 
eye, and so he cleared his throat again and 
changed back to her side. 

“This is all most irregular,” he says very 
dignified. ‘* Most irregular. You will cer- 
tainly have to appear before the general 
committee and give them an accounting. 
What you have done amounts to a misuse 
of publie funds!” 

I nearly fainted at that! But before I 
could say a word a voice spoke up from the 
doorway. 

“Like hell it does!” said Jim, which 
that dear kid had left himself in with his 
key and listened to the whole business. 
**Like hell it’s a misuse!” he say 
into the room and putting his arm around 


hours 


dressed 


, coming 


me. ‘“‘You just let the public and the 
soldiers take their choice! Give all the 
facts to all the newspapers and we will 


furnish the photographs free! Go to it! 
Get busy! And—get out!” 

Well, they got, and what happened then 
I will not go into because there are things 
even a self-centered woman won't put on 
paper! Poor Jim, and him back in camp 


to get de loused and de-mohbilized and his 
tooth-brush, 


and a few parting words of 








$1 


appreciation and ect these past 48 hours 
which it seems is the rule for all soldiers, 
and I suppose they did need the rest after 
that parade before taking up domestic life 
once more 

Well, anyways, that afternoon 
while him and me was thoroughly enjoying 
our joint contract and the Sunday spreads 
with our pictures and all, in walks Ma with 
her hat and dolman on and a suit-case in 
one hand, and ‘Frisco, the he-snake in his 
box, in the other hand 

“For the love of Mike, Ma Gilligan, 
where are you going to?" I says, looking 
at her idly. 

“I’m leaving you forever!" says Ma, in 
a deep voice, 

“Leaving us? Whatter you mean, 
leaving us?” I says, taking notice and my 
head off Jim's shoulder. 

“I'm going back to work,” says Ma 
“I'm not going to be dependent on you no 
longer,” she says, ‘‘nor a burden in my old 
age,’ she says. ‘“‘And now that you got 
Jim back I shall only be in the way, so 
good bye, God bless you!” 

“Why, Ma Gilligan!” I yells, jumping 
to my feet. ‘‘How you talk! Besides what 
on earth do you think you could do?” 

“Oh, I got a job,” she flashes, proudly 
“I'm going back to the circus!” 

Believe you me, that pretty near had me 
floored. 

“The circus!” I says. ‘What nonsense! 
Why a trapezer has to be half your age 
to say nothing of weight!” 


late, 


“I’m not going on no trapeeze at my 
years!’ says Ma. “I’m going back as Fat 
Lady One hundred a week and expe nses!"’ 


All of asudden I realized the full meaning 
of them doughnuts and cocoa and ect she 
had eat these past months. She 
deliberately training and as usual was suc 
cessful. I sprung to my feet and hung 
around Ma’s neck like a ten-year old 

“Oh, Ma!” I says. “Don't! Please 
don’t go back! Whatever would we do 
without you?” I say And Jim added hi 
entreaties. 

“Why Ma Gilligan, what bally rot!" he 
says, which it’ noticeable the 
amount of English he’s pi 
there. ‘‘What asilly as 


had been 


quite 
ked up over 
old de ar — 


you are 


he says. “‘Here we are going to California 
and who would cook for us if not you,” 
he says, “with the cook-question like it 


ow 


out there? 

Well, that weakened Ma cor 
for cooking is her middle name. So she se 
down the suit-case, 

“Mal!” I begged her. ‘‘ We couldn't have 
too much of you, and you would never be 
in the w ay ora burden no matter what the 
scales say. For heaven's off that 
hat, it’s too young for you, and burden us 
withthe first home cooking Jim has had in 
two years!” 

Well, she give in at that, and sef down 
the snake and her dolman and pocket 
book. 

“Well, all right then!” she say od ‘sj 
stay!’’ Which is about all the emotion Ma 
‘Whew, but it's hot in here!” 


iderable, 


sake take 


ever shows 


she says and turns to open the window and 
we left her do it, because we seen she 
didn’t want us to notice her tears. Anda 


she opened it she gives a shriek and leans 
way grabbing a And 
hare ly had she yelled than from below 
come a holler and a flow of language the 
like of which I had never heard, no not 
even at the studio when something went 
wrong! Then Ma commenced to laugh 
something hysterical and pulled herself 
back in through the wis and learned 
against the side of it, hollering her head off 

“What is it?” I says 

“It's Maude!” gasps Ma. ‘“‘She wa 
shut under the winder and when I opened 
it she fell out and lit on Rudie’s head which 


over, t something 





was sitting right underneath 
Well, we could hardly hear her for the 
noise in the kitchen. The dumb-waiter wa 
buzzing like all possessed. I and Jim rushed 
out and there, come the dumb 
inarticulate thar 
don it the case of Old 
r three quarts 
key, Miss La Tour!” say 


lickety-split 
walter only it was more 
dumb by the n, an 
Home lacki 
“I find your vi 


ng 
yor 











Rudie’s voice, very weak and shaky from 
below. “I chust find him and send him 
right away, quick!” 

“Thanks old dear!” chortled Jim 


“Come up and have a drink on me! 
“No tanks!” yelled Rudie. “I'm leaving 
this blace right now foreffer!”’ 
Well, we should worry! I turned to Jim, 
a big load off my mind. 
“Jim,” I says solemnly. “There is the 
three hundred and twentieth job“ =~ 
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Dependable 


Champion Dependability 
Has No Substitute 


HE heavy demand for Champion dependability made and 
keeps Champion Spark Plug production the largest in the world 





Champion Spark Plugs have kept pace with spark plug requiré 
ments that are daily more exacting and varied. 

The history of perfecting the internal combustion engine to 
its present high efficiency is paralleled by the remarkable record 
of Champion advancement in spark plug reliability, endurance 
and certainty of performance. 

The greater resisting power of our famous number 3450 
Insulator to temperature changes, shocks and vibration, together 
with our patented asbestos gasket construction, are a few of the 
reasons for Champion dependability. 
| @ The world-wide reputation of the Champion Spark Plug Com- 
= pany’s engineering and experimental laboratories has long been 
depended upon by many manufacturers of gasoline motors for the 
olution of their spark plug problems. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug specially designed for every 
type of engine. Make sure the name ‘‘Champion”’ is on the in- 
sulator as well as the world trade mark on the box. 

See your dealer today. He can supply you 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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This was before the Hungarians decided 
to challenge the world’s opinion by means 


of an armed protest. I would say at once 
that that is what Hungary’s little war with 
Rumania amounts to. And I think I am 


justified in saying also that the Hungarian 


descent into the maelstrom of Bolshevism 
has been a more or le calculated affair 
from the beginning and was designed to 
frighten the world into consideration for 


the country’ interest That this 
ment should get out of hand was inevitable, 
but that it will ever go far with such a pop- 
ulation is unlikely, unless, as is predicted, it 
be joined eventually to a 
which all Western Europe may be confed 


move 


movement ir 


erated. The Hungarians tried every other 
means in their own defense before they 
withdrew themselves behind the world’s 


great bugaboo 

Their enemies grant them ju 
They say they are the most expert propa- 
gandists on earth. But this is only a way 
of avoiding the use of a shorter and uglier 
word. The phrase“ Hungarian propaganda” 


t one th ing: 





on the lips of a Serb or a Cze ch or a Ru 
manian has in it a tang of scornful bitter 
ness which denotes to the listening ear a 
gamut of emotions that includes both jeal 
ou in 1 fe if 

‘he Hungarians are excellent propa 
gandist There can be no two opinions on 
that point. But so is any good lawyer pre 
venting the case of his client at the bar of 
justice They have an organization called 
Che National Integrity League. It has a 


membership of nearly five millions and the 


busine of its executive council is to pre 
pare and to circulate as widely as possible 
pamphlets and papers—to say nothing of 
maps and diagrams and scientific analy- 
t u vhict liungary’s defense is set 


forth in every imaginable detail 


The Hungarian Battle Cry 


Many an able lawver would not balk ata 
false statement, perhaps, if he thought it 
vould serve his purpose better than the 
truth, but if he is dealing with subject mat- 
t ilready proved and spread on the 
records he has to trim pretty close to facts 
ind content himself with presenting them 

is favorable a light as pos ible In their 
propaganda the Magyars have trimmed 
fairly close to historic record and indis 


putable exactitudes, and they have yielded 


points the while to their adversaries with a 
curiously disarming courtesy and open- 
rn indedne 

Che battle ery of The National Integrity 
League, and indeed of the whole Hungarian 
population, is: ‘Nem! Nem! Soha!” 
his means “‘No! No! Never!” and it is 
displayed on banners and posters every- 
where above a map of Hungary cut up into 


multitude 


five small piece Perhaps no 
ever voiced a battle cry so charged with 
hope less anguis! 


lhe Hungarians are an interesting people 


and Lucifer-proud., And, kindless accusa 
tions to the eontrar notwithstanding they 
do not plead for exclusion from the list of 
defeated and responsible natior Their 





Hangarian Peasants 
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“NEM! NEM! 





SOHA !* 
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Hungarian Children Coming Out of Schoot 








enemies say they do. They say they whine 
like whipped hounds and plead that they en- 
tered the war only because they were forced 
to do so and that therefore they should not 
be punished. This is not true in my expe- 
rience; and like my peace-mission pro- 
fessor I have talked with everybody from 
Count Karolyi down to plowboys. They 
express a bitter regret that by their re- 
spected alliances, by their geographical 
position, by their economic necessities, by 
the first law of Nature indeed, they were 
compelled to continue to spend themselves 
in a cause which to them was no cause at 
all, and for principles against the applica- 
tion of which they themselves had been 
struggling for centuries; but they cannot 
be convinced that they acted otherwise 
than honorably in and throughout their 
participation in the conflict. They acknowl- 
edge their responsibility, both original and 
eventual, with the utmost frankness. That 
they felt any impulse to resist the call to 
arms they deny absolutely. A _ certain 
socialist element did resist, and continued 
to do so always, but the Magyars as a whole 
responded willingly enough and fought 
with tenacity and with all their ability and 
resources from the beginning to the terrible 
end. They were the best troops Austria 
had, and one of the enemies respected on 
the Entente side. 

Yet, whatever they or anyone may say 
about it, it is true that they had no choice. 
As the negative half of the Dual Monarchy 
they had no separate representation in 
international affairs and had long since 
surrendered the right to maintain a sepa- 
army. The Hungarian regiments were 
officered by Austrians, and no word of com 
mand in the Austrian Army was ever per 
mitted in the Magyar language. A notable 


rate 











detail in this connection is that when 
the original army had to be augmented by 
general mobilization the question of the 
word of command became so acute that in 
the end the Austrian officers had to yield 
and learn the Magyar words in order 
to restrain wholesale disobedience. The 
Magyars may have understood German 
well enough, but they refused to acknowl- 
edge it. 

They had no choice but to enter the war 
and stay with it, but in their defeat they do 
not offer this fact as a defense. Rather all 
those I have met have resented the sugges- 
tion of it and have said that if they had 
been able to choose they would have chosen, 
as they did, to stand by their allies. More- 
over, they hated Serbia and feared Russia; 
and thinking that the war on their part was 
directed solely against these two historic 
enemies they went into it with the eager- 
ness of loosed hounds. 

It was only after the conflict developed 
into a world war and in the light of its 
eventual revelations that they began to 
see it as a crime and to suffer the dread 
certainty that it would engulf them in irre- 
trievable ruin. 

With Rumania’s entrance their war, in 
their opinion, became a war of defense. 
They think Rumania bargained against 
them and struck them in the back, and their 
hatred for Rumania, once nothing more 
than a mild contempt, became the con- 
suming passion which sustains them now 
in their defiance of the peacemakers. 

This is the line of talk one hears in Buda- 
pest. They do not expect sympathy. They 
have tried to present their case to the world, 
but in doing so they think they have antici- 
pated nothing but a cool and calculated un- 
derstanding. But they think also that they 
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have appealed to the world’s intelligence 
and have expected at least a compromise 


in their behalf. Instead of which they find 
themselves despoiled on their borders. 

To begin with, may I offer the generally 
conceded claim that the Hungarians have 
maintained the borders that are now being 
broken for more than a thousand years? I 
have my history of Hungary from various 
sources, and go for my facts back behind 
the war and all the disputes of modern 
times, and I have not been able to find an 
unprejudiced authority who contests the 
claim that the borders of Hungary as they 
stood at the end of 1918 were practically 
the borders established shortly after the 
year 900, when the Magyars—‘“‘a host of 
wild riders”—swarmed across the Carpa- 
thians from the southeastward and took 
possession of the great Danubian plain. 

These original boundaries did not include 
Croatia and Slavonia, which were yielded 
without question to the Jugoslav state 
when the Dual Monarchy fell. They did 
include, however, the vast basin drained 
by the Danube and its tributaries and 
rimmed by the nearly encircling barrier of 
the Carpathians. 


The Magyars’ Side 


In spite of invasions, subjugations and 
historic vicissitudes ,without number, -the 
Magyars succeeded in holding these bor- 
ders intact throughout a millennium, and 
they have a sense of nationality so strong 
that no conqueror has ever been able to 
wrest from them their political independ- 
ence. 

They were invaded by the Tartar hordes, 
and being freed succeeded in absorbing 
the remnant of the invasion; they were 
driven from the heart of their country 
by the Turks and for one hundred and 
fifty years defended themselves and all 
Europe from their eagles’ nests in the sur- 
rounding mountains. They were unfortu- 
nately liberated from the Turk by German 
intervention rather than by their own 
unaided effort; but when they were deliv- 
ered to the Hapsburgs by a royal alliance 
they obstinately resisted every effort that 
was made to induce them to yield their 
right to separate political existence, and 
continued to do so until the Hapsburg 
monarchy crumbled and fell in the world 
conflagration. 

The Magyars came out of the East under 
the leadership of a somewhat mythical 
person called Prince Arpad. He estab- 
lished at once asystem of government under 
which chosen nobles defended from an 
encircling series of castle fortresses the 
borders of the land, while gathering round 
themselves in feudal groups aggregations 
of the common people, both aboriginal and 
Magyar, who were soon reduced to the 
position of serfs. 

They were pagans. In the year 1000 
the chief of the nobles, Stephen, who 
was descended from ArpAd, embraced the 
Christian religion, founded the first dy 
nasty, and becoming king had bestowed 

Continued on Page 87) 





In a Hungarian Village 
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America’s first 
work-garment! 


You'll be as proud to wear a suit of 


Blue Buckle OverAlls as we are to make 


| 


them! They ring true as steel in service 





and in comfort! 

You can fuss around, and twist and 
pull and tug in Blue Buckles, because 
they're cut generously ‘‘oversize’’; the 
‘play’? is right there, granting muscle 
freedom and work comfort. And, you 


know how that counts from whistle to 





whistle ! 

Blue Buckles spell quality on every 
square inch! They are made to excel in 
service and they certainly do! All Blue 
Buckle Coats have the full-sway raglan 
sleeves ! 

The longest-geared work-suit economy 
you ever figured up is all yours in Blue 
Buckles—the king-pin-rig for engineers 
shipbuilders, farmers and men of all trade 

and—the motorist who putters around 
his car, or the home-chore citizen who 
gets supreme joy out of his garden patch 
or his cellar! 


Get Blue Buckles— and get work comfort ! 
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Merchants should write their nearest jobber at once for complete information 


—— 


JOBBERS OVERALL COMPANY, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. New York Office, 63 Leonard Street 
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HE first stocking machine to reach this country arrived in 
Ipswich, Mass., in 1822. Ipswich Mills and good stockings have 
been synonymous ever since. 

100,000,000 feet wore Ipswich Hosiery in 1918. It took the en- 
tire output of our five mills—over 50,000,000 pairs—to satisfy the 
demand for Ipswich Hosiery last year. One pair for practically 
every second man, woman, and child in the United States. 


Every dealer has Ipswich Hosiery, or he can quickly get it for you. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. Founded 1822 


Oldest and one of the largest Hosiery Mills in the United States 
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upon him by the Pope a consecrated iron 
crown. He was afterward canonized, and 
this crown, known as “the sacred crown of 
Saint Stephen,” has been used to crown 
every king of Hungary—save one, I be 
lieve—from that day until it was pressed 
upon the brow of the last of the Hapsburgs 
at Budapest while the great war was at its 
worst and the world was so divided by 
conflict that the crowning of an Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary was all but 
unregarded. 

Hungary, within its pre-armistice boun- 
daries and not including Croatia and Sla- 
vonia, was a country of 282,870 square 
kilometers, with a population of 18,265,000. 
In the north the Czechs have seized 49,379 
square kilometers with a population of 
about 3,000,000. 

In the south the Serbs have taken pos- 
session of the rich counties of the Banat, 
with an area of 33,728 square kilometers 
and a population of 2,371,000. The part of 
this territory claimed by both Serbia and 
Rumania comprises 17,449 square kilo- 
meters and has a very mixed population of 
1,115,000. 

German Austria, on the basis of nation- 
ality, would annex three counties in the 
west which cover 11,719 square kilometers 
and have a population of 814,000, while in 
and on the borders of the province of Tran- 
sylvania the Rumanians have occupied 
and laid claim to permanent ownership of 
twenty-six counties which have an area of 
129,447 square kilometers and a population 
of 6,841,000. 


Sons of Freedom in Bad Company 


In the meantime the Rumanians have 
defeated the feeble Hungarian armed pro- 
test, have — the Magyar forces back 
across the Tisza, and have placed behind 
their lines the greater instead of the lesser 
half of the land, together with millions of 
its people. 

The town and district of Fiume are in- 
cluded in the area and population of Hun- 
gary. The Italians are in possession there, 
and if they are turned out it will not be for 
the benefit of the Hungarians. Fiume 
covers twenty-one square kilometers and 
has 49,000 inhabitants. 

“Nem! Nem! Soha!” Hungarians cry. 

And yet what can Hungary do? The 
only country on her borders that will not 
fight to establish its claim is German Aus- 
tria. Vienna is humbled beyond all hope 
of recovery and wants the once despised 
and mistreated 
Budapest for a 
friend. But Serbia 
will fight; the 
Czechs will fight; 
and both they and 
Rumania have the 
backing and assist- | 
ance of the Entente 
Powers. 

Hungary has 
been described as 
one of the com- 
pletest geographi- 
eal units on earth, 
and there are 
many persons who 
believe that “‘eco- | 
nomic interests de- | 
pendent upon geo- 
graphic factors” 
are of first impor- 
tance in the consid- 
eration of problems 
that have to do 
with the settlement 
of peoples in politi- 
cal groups. Such 
persons, having in 
mind peaceful mi- 
grations and the 
inevitable inter- 
penetration of peo- 
ples across borders, 
regard as exceed- 
ingly mischievous 
the doctrine of self- 
determination ex- 
cept as it may be 
applied to whole 
peoples within 
boundaries histori- 
cally, geographi- 
cally, economically 
and in every way 
indisputably their 
own. And I have 
no doubt that when 
he uttered this 
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phrase— which has done so much to affect 
the world complications that have to be 
dealt with— Mr. Wilson had in mind such 


peoples as the Poles, the Armenians, the 
Czechs, perhaps, and the Jugoslavs. Should 


he not also have been thinking of the Hun- 
garians —if it is true that we never were at 
war with the enemy peoples— because they 
have made a greater effort than any other 
people in Europe to apply this principle to 
themselves? 

Kossuth, in appealing for the world’s 
sympathy and support when Hungary was 
making her last attempt to break away 
from Austrian domination, was the first to 
define it. He called it “self-disposal.”” But 
when Mr. Wilson launched his phrase into 
the eager minds of men the Magyars were 
fighting desperately alongside the German 
Austrians. 

The Great Alféld of Hungary is the 
largest and perhaps the richest plain in Cen- 
tral Europe. There are two Alfiids. The 
Little Alféld is a swampy plain in the west 
of the state and is divided from the great 
central basin by a range of low hills ay oe | 
from northeast to southwest. The Great 
Alféld is traversed from north to south by 
the Danube and the Tisza, a master river 
and its principal tributary, while the plain 
is drained by many small tributaries of 
these two rivers, all of which rise within the 
borders of the state in the valleys of the 
surrounding mountains, which lie, range 
on range, almost completely encircling the 
land like the rim of a vast cup. 

The Alfild is the agricultural part of the 
state, and though it contains only about a 
third of the population it produces perhaps 
eighty per cent of the foodstuffs consumed 
by the whole people, and formerly exported 
large quantities of grain. This is the coun- 
try that is left to the Hungarians; this and 
the rolling country west of the Danube, 
which supperts a few herds and flocks and 
is devoted to a mixed agriculture of a not 
very profitable character. 

The counties of the Banat, claimed by 
the Serbs, are also very rich in the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs—wheat, corn, hogs and 
cattle—and when the Serbs took possession 
of them, with the French thrust in as a 
buffer against possible Rumanian aggres- 
sion—they captured large stores of reserve 
supplies; enough, it is said, to feed ten 
million people for three months. They im- 
mediately instituted a blockade against 


Hungary, and one of the arguments of the 
Hungarians is that by withholding these 
lies from distribution in order that they 
profit with the smuggling profiteers 


Supp 
might 
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the Serbs complicated the food situation 
and added greatly to the widespread suffer- 
ing and to the danger of social upheaval. If 
the stocks had been sold to the food com- 
mission for resale in the congested centers 
of population— Vienna and Budapest— the 
general conditions would have been greatly 
improved. 

This was before Hungary went back to 
war, however. She could hardly expect to 
get food supplies while she is unsubmis- 
sive. 

And one cannot look upon this action of 
the Serbs with any real disapproval. It 
may have been an unwise and ungenerous 
action, but surely it was justifiable as a 
re prisal which they would have been more 
or less than human to forgo. Their terrible 
retreat of 1915, the actual starvation of 
tens of thousands of their women and chil- 
dren and aged, their long exile and the 
stripping of their country by the invading 
hosts are not to be forgotten, and it is not 
likely that any Serb could be deeply moved 
by the distress of a German or a Magyar. 
And the Serb leaders are not greatly con- 
cerned about Bolshevism either. They are 
a “peasant people with a peasant king” 
and have had their training in a land in 
which there has been little to divide except 
the labor which has wrung from it a living 
for them all 

The mountains in the northwest of Hun- 
gary, occupied by the Czechs and Slovaks, 
are rich in mines, while cattle-breeding on a 
large scale has been developed on their 
slopes and in their high-lying basins and 
valleys. They are also splendidly wooded. 
The northeastern Carpathian boundary 
land, a strip of which is left to Hungary 
for the time being—or was until it was cut 
off by the Rumanian and Czech Armies 
is also rich in timber and mines, but is 
otherwise unproductive. 

But Transylvania! To say nothing of 
the fact that in Transylvania are centered 
the oldest traditions and the warmest affec- 
tions of the Magyars, it has been always 
their treasure house as well. The territory 
delimited by the original Rumanian claim 
embraces vastly more than Transylvania 
and a large portion of Hungary's resources 
that have not been annexed by others. It 
is a wonderful land, rich in mines and for- 
ests and fine agricultural valleys and hill 
slopes. It produces herds and flocks and is 
famous for its centers of horse-breeding. 
Also it has developed some great industries 
and its economic value has been increased 
to a tremendous extent in recent years by 
the discovery of natural gas. 
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The mountain barrier which rims this 
land, and which the Rumanians would re- 
move far into the interior of the Greater 
Rumania of their dreams, stood always in 
tact against the Turkish invasion and was 
held by a mixture of peoples-- the same 
mixture no doubt that makes an ethno- 
graphic map of the country look to-day so 
much like an enlarged picture of some fear 
ful disease germ on a microscopic slide 
But the fighting men and leaders were 
mostly Magyars always 

Since the purpose of all this detail is to 
emphasize the geographical unity of Hun 
gary it is necessary to go a bit further and 
point out a few of the results of this unity 
The principal valleys of the Carpathians 
all open upon the Hungarian plain; the 
foodstuffs for the people are produced in 
these valleys and in the lowlands, while 
other materials necessary to the mainte- 
nance of a nation’s life come from the 
highlands. 

In consequence all round the rim of the 
basin have grown up important market 
centers; great towns through which the 
highlands and the lowlands exchange their 
commodities. In these towns all the coun 
try’s chief industries also have been estab- 
lished as a natural result of their proximity 
to the regions of raw materials. They are 
linked up by an almost complete circle of 
railroads and highways and are all joined 
by main lines of railroad to the capital, the 
railroads having been for the most part the 
property of the state. 


The Transylvanian Tangle 


Budapest is naturally the economic cen- 
ter of the country and would seem to be 
indispensable to many of the towns that 
are being taken away from Hungary now, 
and that are cut off by mountain barriers 
and a complete lack of facilities of com- 
munication from other central markets. 

If all the claims against Hungary are 
allowed by the Peace Conference the coun- 
try will be deprived, her people say, of most 
of her natural resources. 

Of her eight million acres of forest land 
she will have left less than a million anda 
half acres, while her coal will be reduced by 
more than half and her iron production by 
more than eighty per cent. And she expects 
to lose the greater part of her industries 
Of her 19,916 kilometers of railway she ex 
pects to have left only 7515 kilometers. 

The eyes of the Hungarians, however, are 
seldom turned to the northward. Their 
hearts yearn toward the south and ache 

over the loss of 
Transylvania 

They grant that in 
Transylvania there 
are nearly three 
million Rumanians, 
but they are not 
willing to have 
these people detac h 


from Hungary all 
the territory they 
have been per 


mitted to 
together with large 
tract to which 
Hungarians deny 
them title either 
nationalistic or his- 
toric 
In Transylvania 
the Magyars have 
been the rulers, the 
owners of the great 
and the de- 
ve lopers of the re- 
| sources of the 


occupy, 


estate 


land — they and the 
Saxons. They have 
paid the greater 
part of the taxes 


and must continue 
to do so if prop- 
erty rights are re- 
spected under Ru- 
manian sover- 
eignty. 

Their superior 
culture is denied by 
nobody, but the 
Rumanians explain 
it by accusing them 
of age-long perse- 
eution and sup- 
pression. They say 
they have been de- 
nied the right to 
be educated, denied 

(Continued on 
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buy. We thought we knew the 
tastes of customers, the character 
of our market, the goods that 
would move best and bring the biggest profit. 

But we put a little Burroughs Adding Machine 
at work, totaling cash and charge sales by depart- 
ments, inventorying stock at frequent intervals, 
and giving us information that we didn’t use to 
have, because it used to cost too much to get it— 

Then we found goods on our shelves that ought 
to have been sold long since, departments in the 
store that didn’t pay as they should, charge accounts 
that always had a big balance against us, lines 
that weren’t popular and didn’t move. 


one 


——— a 
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What to Buy When to Buy 


We thought we knew what to Whatto Buy-When to Buy-How Much We used to buy when we 


By Frank Pfeiffer, President 


Pfeiffer Jewelry Company, Parsons, Kansas 


Adding ~Bookkeepin¢g— Calculating 





thought we could buy cheapest, 
or when we found we were “‘out”’ 
of something, or when some manu- 
facturer’s salesman offered us a fancy discount. 

But our little Burroughs has taught us that 
systematic turnover is better than any supposed 
advantage of novelty, price or season. 

Now we buy at regular intervals, based on the 
actual turnover of the goods—we’re never out of 
stock of a profit-maker and we never load ourselves 
up with a two years’ supply of a slow-seller. 

The information which we get from our 
Burroughs is worth a good deal to us — in fact we 
could not operate without it. 
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How Much 


Our Burroughs gave us the answer to ‘How 
much ?”’ as easily as to “‘What and When?” 

We know what we sold in each line in each 
month of last year, and we watch our inventory 
and buy accordingly. In a retail business, ‘‘on the 
shelf” means “‘ overhead,” and “long credit”? means 
“unnecessary capital.” 

The amazing thing is that our increased profit 
today comes so largely from one of the first things 
a school boy learns—addition. 

Burroughs Machines are profit-makers because 
they make adding easy and accurate. 

Automatic totals mean regular informa- 
tion on which to run the business, and 
accuracy means saving of pennies that pay 
for the machine over and over. 




























Talk it over with the Burroughs repre- 
sentative when he calls. He will tell you 
just how, in your business, a Burroughs 
will help you to get the correct answers to 
the problems—What to buy—When to 
buy—How much—just as it has done for 
the Pfeiffer Jewelry Company. 
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the right to speak their own language or 
even to pray in their own language. Be 
that as it may, the only language they know 
for the most part is Rumanian, and their 
brothers in Rumania are only about two 
per cent less illiterate than they —this 
small gain having been made in Rumania 
proper within the generation that is now 
in its youth. 

With regard to the language question the 
Hungarian law says that the teac hing of 
Magyar in state schools and universities is 
obligatory, while the teaching of the ine 
guages of the various nationalities is per- 
mitted. In private schools the language of 
instruction “‘is freely determined by the 
founders or supporters.” And so lax has 
been the application of the law with regard 
to Magyar that in Transylvania Rumanian 
is and has been for many years the language 
of instruction in nine-tenths of the schools 

supported by the public purse. And this in 
— of the fact that the Magyars have 
paid a large percentage of the taxes and 
that in only — counties have the Ru- 
manians a majority of eighty per cent in 
the population. As for the right to pray in 
their own language, the Rumanians have 
filled the country with their Greek-Oriental 
churches without let or hindrance and have 
enjoyed as much freedom of worship as 
the 1,500,000-odd Roman Catholics, the 
1,400,000-odd Protestants, and the 250,000 
Jews who are destined to be liberated with 
them when they are gathered under the 
flag of a Greater Rumania. 

By way of a few details: The Rumanians 
had in Hungary at the end of 1917 five 
seminaries, six preparatory schools for 
teachers, four colleges, one manual-training 
school, one ordinary high school, one com- 
mercial high school, and more than three 
thousand elementary schools in which the 
language of instruction was Rumanian. 
There were also some six thousand churches 
and priests of the Greek-Oriental persua- 
sion. For the year 1917 the Hungarian 
Government spent 7,746,533 kronen on the 
Rumanian religious establishment, and 
7,767,765 kronen for the maintenance of 
Rumanian schools. Some of this may have 
been hurried reform due to the lesson the 
war was then teaching, but not all of it. 
Such a stride of progress from unqualified 
oppression could hardly have been accom- 
plished in a single year. 


United oa Territorial Rights 


All of which is from the Hungarian point 
of view. And it appears to be a fact that 
Hungary's enemies are able to attack her 
line of defense only by flat denials of her 
sertions or by certain wholesale accusations 
which, though they undoubtedly do apply 
to the Magyars, apply as well for the same 
period of history to most of the peoples of 
Europe; accusations of a feudal spirit dom- 
inating the ruling classes and a general dis- 
regard on their part for the welfare of the 
masses 

The 
defend themselves against 
having oppressed the many alien nationali- 
ties under their control by saying that the 
same fate was meted out to the lower orders 
of their own race Itisa poor defense, but 
it acquits them in 
some degree of par- 
tiality. Thiswasdue 
to the character of 
their social organiza- 
tion and the system 
under which they 
were bred for gener- 
ations 

More than forty 
five per cent of the 
Magyar peasantry 
are to all intents and 
purposes little bet- 
ter than serfs even 
now. Of the 66,609 
large landowners in 
Hungary 48,121 are 
Magyars, and from 
time immemorial 
these few among the 


as- 


Magyar nobles to-day attempt to 
the charge of 


millions have im- & | 
posed upon the 
millions a ruthless 
overlordship which 


resulted in a social 
disproportion that is 
hardly equaled any- 
where else in Europe. 
But the landowners 
have been made to 
recognize their own 
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iniquity, and the distribution of land among 
the “lacklanders,” as they are called, was 
in orderly progress long before Bolshevist 
propaganda even began to make headway 
among the people. 

The ruling class did try in a haphazard 
kind of way to Magyarize the whole popu- 
lation. As I have said, it was their dearest 
wish, but it seems to have been more of a 
wish than a definite intention. In this con- 
nection they are rather amusing these days. 

You say to one of them, “ But you know 
you tried to rob these people of their na- 
tionality and turn them into Magyars!”’ 

And his answer is almost sure to be, 
“Yes; and a fine job we made of it, didn’t 
we!” 

They have no delusions with regard to 
what they may expect. Though they pas- 
sionately desire that their ancient borders 
shall be left intact, they recognize that the 
peaceful penetration of the peoples and the 
propaganda of their brethren on the outside 
have succeeded and that with the principle 
of self-determination applied by general 
consent they can hope for nothing better 
than a compromise with the nations that 
surround them. Their contention is that in 
annexing Rumanized Transylvania the Ru- 
manians have no right to extend their lines 
into pure Magyar territory and annex mil- 
lions of Magyars; that the Czechs in an- 
nexing the Slovaks have no right to cross 
Slovakian boundaries and on wholly eco- 
nomicgrounds take over cities and territories 
that at least are more Magyar than any- 
thing else; and that the Serbs, who are 
really refugees on the north bank of the 
Danube, have no right at all, either ethno- 
graphic or historic, to the rich areas they 
demand. If the Serbs would base their 
claims on their victory in arms and quote 
the time-honored declaration that “To the 
victors belong the spoils,” instead of somuch 
séntiment, they would be able to under- 
stand and to accept the situation with a 
better grace. 

Though their differences among them- 
selves are many and great, on the issue of 
their territorial rights the Hungarians stand 
together as one man. They say they placed 
themselves unreservedly in the hands of 
the Peace Conference and that they had no 
wish to do anything but obey. But their 
wish to obey was based upon a hope that 
they would get what they would regard 
as a square deal. According to their belief 
they are not getting it, and to-day the 
peasant, however Bolshevist he may 
think he is, enshrines ‘Nem! Nem! Soha!” 
with his household saints, while the prince 
takes an oath for himself and his sons that 
neither he nor they will ever take any 
man’s hand in peace until these rights are 
recognized and restored. It is a brave oath, 
but under the circumstances a completely 
hopeless one. It only means the “trouble 
in the Balkans” transferred to the heart of 
Europe and generations perhaps of such 
bitterness as consumes the abilities of men 
and arrests all human progress. 

I made all these observations about three 
weeks ago, and that is a long time. I was 
hurried out of Budapest on the eve of the 
outbreak that resulted in the overthrow 
of the government and the declaration of 
war with Rumania, and since then many 
things have happened. But even though 
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last month’s events are ancient history 
nowadays a glance at the state of affairs 
that existed in Budapest just before the 
break may yet be interesting and somewhat 
illuminating. 

Count Karolyi was president of the so- 
called republic, and I had been in the city 
only a day or so when I was invited to see 
him. The name of Karolyi had to most of 
our ears a kind of heroic ring. He had de- 
plored from the beginning a war which he 
characterized as a result of the mistaken 
policy of the Dual Monarchy with regard 
to the Balkan problems, had prayed with- 
out light to guide him that it might be lim- 
ited to what he regarded as the necessities, 
and had preached for years a constructive 
socialist doctrine for the betterment of the 
people. 

At the beginning of the armistice he 
gathered round him a party in which were 
included representatives of every grade of 
society from the highest to the lowest, and 
for a long time there was no faith in Hun- 
gary except faith in him and in what he 
might be able to do to save the remnant of 
the country’s fortunes. 


Count Karolyi’s Personality 


But by degrees the radical element be- 
gan to exercise an influence upon him which 
led to the estrangement of all the better 
minds, and eventually these elements es- 
tablished their leaders in the seats of gov- 
ernment and practically controlled him. 
He consented to measures that could re- 
sult in nothing but a complete subversion 
of all order and decency, and when the end 
came for the government he had estab- 
lished he was supported by nobody but the 
profiteers in the nation’s distress and a few 
venturesome climbers. He had lost the 
confidence even of the crowd that once ac- 
claimed him. 

It was at this moment in his career that 
I met him. 

His main predicament was simplicity 
itself, and without any other complications 
it was bound to ruin him. It was just that 
he could neither sign the peace that was in 
prospect nor organize an effective protest 
against it. He was still hoping, however, 
for something favorable from the Peace 
Conference and had already made his 
preparations to go to Paris. He expected 
to be summoned any day, and he thought 
the situation in Hungary would hold until 
he had done his utmost. 

He was living in the king’s palace, a 
magnificent structure which crowns the 
cliffs of Buda on the east bank of the Dan- 
ube, and getting into his presence was a 
good deal like being presented at court 
without any of the courtly ceremonies and 
courtesies. One simply had to wait, and 
whether one waited on his convenience or 
his pleasure there was no way of knowing. 
Among his satellites there was the usual 
amount of whispering and tiptoeing, the 
usual posturings and pomposities, and I 
thought it was all very amusing under the 
circumstances. One of them, an oily per- 
son in a frock coat and gray spats, took 
the trouble to explain to me that the presi- 
dent was always late for his appointments, 
and I gathered that he looked upon this 
habit as a virtue rather than a shortcoming. 
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“Count Karolyi,” he smiled, ‘was 
never known to regard an hour asa period 
of time worth bothering about.” 

It made no difference to me, however, 
because at the moment I had all the time 
there was. I was shown into a beautiful 
salon where there were some priceless tap- 
estries and fine old pictures to be looked at, 
and at the end of about an hour and a half 
I was sent for. 

If I had not been told what to expect my 
meeting with this man would have been an 
ordeal, in consequence of the fact that be- 
fore I was told what to expect I had more 
or less idealized him. In addition to my 
conception of his personality I had heard 
him described as “‘one of the handsomest 
men in Europe.” 

And so he is. He is blind in one eye 
staringly blind—has a cleft lip, and talks in 
his throat without controlled enunciation. 
But never mind. After the first sentence or 
two one understands him perfectly; after 
the briefest glance one loses sight entirely 
of the blind eye and the cleft lip, and after 
a few moments one sees nothing but his 
splendid shoulders and the strong nobility 
of his handsome head. With defects that 
ought to be horrible he is exceedingly good 
looking and manages to be curiously fasci- 
nating. He seemed tome to be imbued with 
a mighty earnestness, but I could not rec- 
oncile this with his reputation or with the 
position he had by that time created for 
himself. He plunged at once into the thing 
that was absorbing him. But first he 
wanted to know whom I had met in Buda- 
pest. 

I mentioned a few names and he said: 

“Well, that’s good. Those are just the 
people I would have had you meet. They 
are my bitterest enemies, so I’m sure you 
have heard the worst that can be said of 
me. 
And I had. I had met some of his sup- 
porters and had heard him staunchly de- 
fended, but the usual expressions were of 
contempt for his weakness, resentment 
against his betrayal of his class, and fear for 
the welfare of the ignorant masses under 
his spineless leadership. 

The Bolshevist movement was gathering 
headway in the city and neither the life nor 
the property of the ordinary citizen was 
safe, but though he had been accused of 
making an alliance with the Russian Bol- 
sheviki for an offensive war against the 
Rumanians I learned at once to my own 
satisfaction that he at least was not 
Bolshevist at heart. In fact, he was aston- 
ishingly conservative, and ‘his mind was 
cecupied with just one thing—the break- 
ing up of Hungary. 

He recognized fully certain inevitable 
consequences of Hungary’s defeat, but he 
was very bitter about the manner in which 
the country was being despoiled by her 
enemies and the indifference with which he 
felt she was being treated by those who had 
laid down the principle of a just settlement 
for all. He began by asking how the prin- 
ciple of ost dchenalaiiion could possibly 
be applied without a reference to the people 
themselves and declared that the Magyars 
alone, among all the peoples concerned in 
Hungary’s fate, were willing to submit to 
and abide by a plebiscite in all the terri- 
toriesin question; territories that otherwise 

would be taken from 
Hungary by the 
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mere arbitrary de- 
cision of a few poli- 
ticians and diplo- 
matists. 

He said he knew 
that in certain sec- 
tions all round the 
borders the voice of 
the people would be 
against Hungary, 
but that a registered 
vote, honestly taken, 
would at least serve 
as a basis of com- 
promise that would 
be in some degree 
fair to Hungary. 

“But there is no 
hope of an honest 
plebiscite,” said he, 
“unless it be under 
British or American 
direction—preferably 
American, because it 
is known by the low- 


ae innit cet alas est peasant that 
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b % America has no in- 
a ale ‘ terests of her own 
(Concluded on 
Page 93) 
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fourth birthday. And Junior was five.”’ 

Every picture worth taking is worth at least a date, if not a title. It’s all 
very simple with an Autographic Kodak, as simple as pressing the button. 
And Autographic film costs no more than the other kind. 
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(Concluded from Page 90) 
to serve and was not a party to any of the 
agreements with our enemies that were 
made while the war was in progress. 

“If ten thousand of your American sol- 
diers who are now idle in France could 
come over into Transylvania, for instance, 
to keep order and guard the ballot boxes, 
and some of your officers would undertake 
to get the votes of the people without in- 
terference from us or anyone else they 
would find Hungary ready to play the game 
square from beginning to end, and it would 
beasolution. The decision would be against 
us in certain areas, but in others it would be 
in our favor. Then we could balance the 
account with the Rumanians and take our 
medicine with some measure of philosophy. 
They could annex some hundreds of thou- 
sands of Saxons and Magyars along with 
their two million-odd Rumanians and we 
would retain a few Rumanians along with 
the two million or more Magyars who are 
included in the present Rumanian claim. 
Moreover, there might be some equitable 


adjustment of the economic interests in- 
volved. 
“Inthe north it would be more difficult,’ 


he continued. ‘The Czechs have decide d 
that the Slovaks are not capable of think- 
ing for themselves, have announced that 
they will not submit to a plebiscite in 
Slovak territory and have gone ahead on the 
theory that any Hungarian territory that 
happens to have a few Slovak inhabitants 
must be taken under Czech control. Natu- 
rally we are quite helpless because we are 
taking our orders just now from the Peace 
Conference. In extending their borders to 
take in the million and a half Slovaks the 
Czechsimpose their sovereignty upon nearly 
a million Magyars, some two hundred thou- 
sand Germans, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand Ruthenians and a few old 
settlements of Croats, Serbs and Ruma- 
nians. But they are able to identify only 
Slovaks, and in their propaganda they 
compromise with the truth by simply not 
mentioning anybody else. But what do 
you think of their labeling their accomplish- 
ment ‘self-determination’ and borrowing 
money from the United States on the 
strength of it?” 

He laughed and made a wry face. 

“But it is manifestly absurd,” he ex- 
claimed, “to decide the fate of Hungary on 
ethnographic lines. That is what is going 
to be done, but it will be merely cutting up 
our extraordinarily mixed population into 
five sections and transferring large percent- 
ages of our aliens to other alien rule—to 
say nothing of hundreds of thousands of 
ourselves—instead of leaving us to work 
out our salvation together in a territory 
that geographically and economically is an 
indivisible unit. It could never be done 
none of our people would ever consent to it 
if it were not for our record of blunders. It 
is all a result of our mistaken governmental 
policy. And yet we were not altogether to 
blame for that. It’s a mistake to imagine 


At length the friends of Porter, led by Curtin 
and Slocum, succeeded in passing a relief 
measure through Congress. They were in 
ecstasies. 

That there might be a presidential ob- 
jection had not crossed their minds. 

McDonald knew better. Without con- 
sulting them he came to me. 

“You are personally close to the Presi- 
dent,” said he, ‘‘and you must know that 
if this bill gets to the White House he will 
veto it. With the Republican National 
Convention directly ahead he is bound to 
veto it. It must not be allowed to get to 
him; and you are the man to stop it. They 
will listen to you and will not listen to me.” 

First of all, I went to the White House. 

“Mr. President,’’ I said, ‘I want you to 
authorize me to tell Curtin and Slocum not 
to send the Fitz-John Porter bill to you.” 

“Why?” he answered. 

‘Because,” said I, “‘you will have to 
veto it; and, with the Frelinghuysens wild 
for it, as well as others of your nearest 
friends, I am sure you don’t want to be 
obliged to do that. With your word to me 
I can stop it, and have it for the present 
at least held up.’ 

His answer was, “‘Go ahead.” 

Then I went to the Capitol. Curtin and 
Slocum were in a state of mind. It was 


hard to make them understand or believe 
what I told them. 
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that Budapest was never interfered with by 
Vienna. There was always a clique of 
Hungarians round the Hapsburg throne. 
We always referred to them as ‘the Austri- 
ans.’ They were sycophan:s and self- 
seekers; in politics for what there was in 
politics for themselves; and it was they, 
more than anybody else, who shaped Hun- 
gary’s affairs. Naturally, they never offered 
any violent opposition to the imperial poli- 
cies. But that is no kind of excuse to offer 
at this late date, is it? 

“‘I belong to the Hungarian nobility; my 
family is one of the oldest and most hon- 
ored in our history and, democrat that I 
am, I cannot help being proud of my ances- 
try and of the Hungarian nobility that has 
clung to its medieval arrogance always, and 
has managed to maintain its status in an 
unbroken line for more than a thousand 
years. But since the beginning of modern 
civilization my class in Hungary has been 
in the wrong. 

“Nearly all the accusations that are 
made against us of tyranny and persecu- 
tion are true. The only thing is that at the 
same time the same thing was true of the 
nobility in nearly all countries. And it is 
not true that in material things we dis- 
criminated particularly against our alien 
populations. They would not now be so 
prosperous and such desirable citizens for 
other countries if we had. There were 
many who did believe that an assimilation 
of these elements was a possibility and that 
the only wisdom was to impose upon them 
our language. It is true that all state papers 
were printed in Magyar only, that Magyar 
was the language of our courts and parlia- 
ment and that a knowledge of Magyar was 
necessary to any man who wished to hold 
public office. But I can’t yet think there 
was much unwisdom in all that. When the 
Lord confounded the tongues of men, men 
drew apart and were unable to combine 
their efforts further, even for the great pur- 
pose of finishing a tower that would give 
= ma glimpse into heaven. If the Mag- 

yars had not tried to impose their language 
upon all the nationalities within Hungarian 
borders it would have been necessary for 
them to learn all the other languages 
Rumanian, Ruthenian, Slovak, German, 
Serb, Croatian, Slovenian and Italian. And 
this in spite of the fact that the Magyars 
were as ten millions to eight in the popula- 
tion, were the people to whom most of the 
country historically belonged and repre- 
sented at least seventy-five per cent of all 
its culture and wealth. 

“‘But it was a good many years before the 
war that we gave up the idea of imposing 
our language on all the people. We began 
to reform long before reform was forced 
upon us; that at least we can say for our- 
selves, and if our enemies didn’t have a lot 
of ancient history up their sleeves to hurl 
at us they could make no case at all. Our 
modern program—if we are ever permitted 
to carry it out —is based on just one thing, 
and that is the lifting of oui people from the 
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bottom up by intensive and compulsory 
education and by the bestowal of every ma- 
terial and economic advantage within the 
range of possibility. Since I began to think 
at all that has always been my thought. 
The age we live in demands the application 
of just such principles. I do not believe 
that men are born equal, but I do believe 
that freedom and opportunity should be 
given to each individual to establish for 


himself the best status he is cap: able le of at- 
taining in the social organization.’ 
Doesn't sound very Bolshevistic, does 


it? On such remarks I made rapid notes. 

“My enemies accuse me of selling out to 
the Jews and allying myself with the 
Bolsheviki,” he continued. ‘Neither of 
these things is strictly true, though each 
has its foundation in a certain measure of 
fact. A little touch of Bolshevism will not 
hurt us. Its inevitable result will be a 
valuable revelation to such a people as the 
Hungarian. You mark my word, it can’t 
go far. Our peasants and lower classes are 
a wholesome lot with really stanch civic 
virtues and an almighty pride in their race. 


They cling to the faith of their fathers 
and will continue to do so. T have no real 
fear for them. Of course there will be the 


powerful minority for the time being, living 
by the terror it creates, but in the end the 
right thinkers and the real patriots will 
pre vail; and then you will see!—there 
will be a magnificent killing in Hungary of 
the iconoclasts, the profiteers in the na- 
tion’s degradation and the invaders and 
violaters of human sanctuary.” 

“Why don’t you say such things to the 
peop le now?” 

“The people are thinking of nothing but 
their hunger and the rapacity of our ene- 
mies. It is hopeless. They will have a go at 
anarchy and maybe at war. But just now 
the on ly possibilities are to beg the Allies 
for bread and to do our best to keep the 
temper of the crowd in leash.” 

He went on then to talk about the devel- 
opment of Hungarian culture and of how 
the Magyars by adopting Western stand- 
ards in the Middle Ages in preference to the 
standards of the East out of which they 
came had made of themselves a wall of re- 
sistance against the encroachment upon 
Europe of Oriental beliefs and customs and 
had thereby won the right to be included in 
the brotherhood of Western peoples. 

“Vet the Peace Conference,”’ said he, 
“‘would hand millions of Magyars over to 
be ruled by one of the most backward 
peoples in the world, who, when the best is 
said of them, are nothing but a mixture of 
Latin and Slav blessed with the kind of 
civie virtues that naturally would be im- 
pressed upon such a people by five hundred 
years of Turkish sovereignty. Anyone 
asserts that there is anything to choose be- 
tween Rumanian and Turkish governmen- 
tal methods is either ignorant or prejudiced. 
Honest Rumanians have been known to 
confess that their country must have Tran- 
sylvania chiefly because it needs the kind of 


who 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


“Now, oem men,” I continued, “I don’t 
mean to argue the case, It is not debatable, 
I am just from the White House, and I am 
authorized by the President to say that 
if you send this bill to him he will veto it.” 

That, of course, settled it. They held it 
up. But after the presidential election it 
was sent to Arthur, and he did vetoit. Not 
till Cleveland came in did Porter obtain 
his restoration. 

Curiously enough General Grant ap- 
proved this. I had listened to the debate in 
the House—especially the masterly speech 
of William Walter Phelps—without at- 
taining a clear understanding of the many 
points at issue. I said as much to General 
Grant. 

“Why,” he replied, ‘‘the case is as simple 
as A, B, C. Let me show you.” 

Then, with a pencil he traced the Second 
Bull Run battlefield, the location of troops, 
both Federal and Confederate, and the 
exact passage in the action which had com- 
promised General Porter. 

“If Porter had done what he was or- 
dered to do,” he went on, “Pope and his 
army would have been annihilated. In 
point of fact Porter saved Pope’s army.” 
Then he paused and added: “I did not at 
the outset know this. I was for a time of a 
different opinion and on the other side. It 
was Longstreet’s testimony—which had 
not been before the first Court of Inquiry 


that convicted Porter—which vindicated 
him and convinced me. 

When he chose to be, General Grant was 
the best of dinner men. He and Senator 
John S. Williams were old army chums in 
Mexico. They were telling stories at each 
other’s expense across the hospitable board 
of a mutual friend. 

“Do you remember,” said Williams, 
“the day we had the horse race just outside 
of Monterey when you ran over a Mexican 
in the middle of the road?” 

General Grant said he did. ‘And my 
horse beat your horse,”’ he added. 

“Yes,” said Williams, “the did. I was 
diverted by the tumble you gave the Mexi- 
can, and rode back what had hap- 
pened to him. He was dead, sir—dead as a 
doornail —head split wide open by your 


horse’s hoof.”’ 


to see 


mr 

HAVE never made party differences the 

occasion of personal quarrel or estrange- 
ment. On the contrary, though I have been 
and been always called a Democrat, I have 
had many near and dear lifelong friends 
among the Republicans. Politics is not war. 
Politics would not be war even if the politi 
cians were always consistent and honest. 
But there are so many cheats and rogues 


and turncoats. Then, in politics as else- 
where, circumstances alter cases. Truth to 
say, | have as a rule thought very little 
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that have been produced there 


Rumanians 
under Austro-Hungarian authority 

I hesitated, but finally, as though it were 
all a matter of ge ne ‘ral know ledge and dis 
cussion, I said: ‘‘What action do you 
expect to take with regard to the orders you 
have received to fall back on the Transyl- 
vanian Front?” 

He turned his keen and searching half- 
blind gaze upon me and permitted himself 
the briefest indication of surprise 

“No action at all! What should wedo? Is 
it thought by anyone that Hungary has an 
org: inized force that could offer serious re 
sistance to the Rumanians? We have been 
more than four years at war and we are 
exhausted both as to materials and men. 
We shall fight in the end, no doubt, and 
keep on fighting unless—lI still have hope, 
you see, and my wish is to obey the Peace 
Conference until we know definitely that 
the peace they wiil offer us we cannot sign 


Then —but who knows what may happen? 
The Peace Conference is not just making 
peace between nations and nations; it is 
dealing with the destinies of the hundreds 


of millions who cannot be dealt with in the 
old way.” 

All the time he had been elaborating his 
little map of Europe, making of it a 1920 
model on the lines at the moment in pros- 
pect. The pencil he was using was red at 
end. Ile suddenly turned the red end 
down and began to stroke red into the aurea 
of Russia; then Germany; then German 
Austria; then Hungary. He left Cz 
slovakia and Poland white, but drew verti- 
cal lines through Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Jugoslavia, while he lightly dotted the rest 
of Europe, and thrust a red arrow out to 
the northwestward to indicate the British 
Isles, which he had not drawn 

“Do you see this?” he exclaimed. “In 
Russia one hundred and fifty million peo 
ple; eighty million in Germany and Ger- 
man Austria, and ten million Magyars here 
in Hungary. Russia has shown how hope- 
less it is to try to deal with red. They are 
trying to settle this war as though it had 


one 


‘ho- 





been an ordinary war. It cannot be done 
We shall turn red. All Germany will turn 
red. We shall join Russia; the Russians 


will overrun the states south of us; and 
two hundred millions strong we could crush 
Czechoslovakia and Poland as you would 
crush an eggshell in your hand. All Cen 
tral Europe will crumble like castles of sand 
in a deluge, and France and England will be 
too busy with their own sporadic flames to 
do anything to beat out our conflagration 
A terror will be let loose in the world, but 
behind it—as happens to be the case in 


Russia to-day—the inactive majority will 
be a thinking and a planning majority. The 
terror will run its course. Then there will 


and in that 
ven Hungary 


Conference, 
pe rhaps e 


be another Peace 
Peace Conference 
will have representation.” 

It was only five days after Count Karolyi 
said all this to me that he and his govern- 
ment were overthrown. 


of parties as parties, and 
leaders and organizations, and I think less 
of them as I grow older. The politician and 
the auctioneer are of imagination all com 


profes sional party 





pact. One sees more mares’ nests than 
would fill a book; the other pure. gold in 
pinchbeck wares; both are out for gudgeons. 

It is the habit —nay, the busine of the 
party speaker when he mounts the raging 
stump to roar his platitudes into the ears 
of those who have the simplicity to listen, 
though neither edified nor enlightened; to 
aver that the horse he rides ij ixtes et 
high; that the candidate he sup t 
giant; and that he himself is no iall 
figure of a man. 

Thus he resembles the auctioneer. But 
it is the mock auctioneer whom he resem 
bles; his stock in trade being large] ! yt 
wholly, fraudulent. Slo ilbe 
the suecess which at the very itset of 
party welfare attended t] legalized con- 
fidence game drew into it more and more 
players. For a long time they deceived 
themselves as much as other people. They 
had not become professional rhey were 
amateur. Many of them played for sheer 
love of the gamble There were rules to 
regulate the play. But as time passed and 
voters increased, the popular preoccupa- 
tion multiplied the temptations and oppor- 
tunities for gain, inviting the enterprising, 


the adroit and the corrupt to reconstitute 
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patriotism into an asset and to organize 
public action into a bill of lading. Thus 
politics as a trade, parties as trademarks, 
and politicians, like harlots, plying their 
vocation. 

Now and again an honest and a brave 
man who aims at better things appears. 
In the event that fortune favors him and 
he attains high station, he finds himself 
surrounded and thwarted by men less up- 
right, less able and less courageous, who, 
however capable of discovering right from 
wrong and willing to do their duty, yet 
wear the party collar, owe fealty to the 
party machine, are sometimes the very 
slaves of the party boss. In the larger 
towns we hear of the city hall ring; out in 
the counties, of the courthouse ring. We 
rarely anywhere encounter clean, respon- 
sible administration and pure, disinterested, 
patriotic public service. 

The taxpayers are robbed before their 
eyes daily and at noonday. The evil grows 
greater as we near the centers of popula- 
tion. But there is scarcely a village or a 
hamlet where graft does not grow like 
weeds, the voters as gullible and helpless 
as the infatuated victims of bunko tricks 
ingeniously contrived by professional crooks 
to separate the fool and his money. Is 
self-government a failure? 

We would not have the votaries of des- 
potism, of the rule of the aristocrat, the 
saber rattler and the right divine of kings 
tell us so, albeit we are ready enough to 
concede the imperfections of universal suf- 
trage, too often committing affairs of pith 
and moment, even of life and death, to the 
arbitrament of the mob, and at all times 
costing more in actual cash than royal es- 
tablishments, crowns and scepters. 

The quadrennial period in American pol- 
itics, set apart and dedicated to the election 
of presidents, multiplies and magnifies these 
evil features in an otherwise admirable sys- 
tem of government. That the whipper- 
snappers of the vicinage should indulge 
their propensities comes in the order of 
their nature. But the party leaders are not 
far behind them. Each side construes every 
occurrence as assuring it certain victory. 
Take, for example, the latest state election 
anywhere. It foretold nothing. It threw 
no light upon events, It leaves the outlook 
as hazy as before. Yet the managers of 
either party affect to be equally confident 
that it presages the triumph of their ticket 
in the next national election. The wonder 
is that so many of the voters will believe 
and be influenced by such transparent sub- 
terfuge and contradictory claims. 

Is there any remedy for all this? I much 
fear that there is not. All government is 
relative and illogical, impossible of perfec- 
tion, It is as man is—good, bad and indif- 
ferent; which is but another way of saying 


| we live in a world of sin, disease and death, 


We prefer republicanism. But despotism 
would not be so demurrable with a wise, 
beneficent despot. 


Iv 


N CONTEMPLATING the startling 

contrasts between foreign life and for- 
eign history with our own, I cannot help 
reflecting upon the yet more startling con- 
trasts of ancient and modern religion and 
government. I have wandered not a lit- 
tle over Europe at irregular intervals for 
more than fifty years. Always a devo- 
tee to American institutions, I have been 
strengthened in my beliefs by what I have 
encountered. 

The tendency in our countrymen has 
been overmuch to beisittle things American. 
The commercial spirit in the United States, 
which affects to be a nationalist, is in reality 
a cosmopolitan. Money being its god, 
French money, English money, anything 
that calls itself money is wealth to it. It 
has no time to waste on theories, to think 
of generics. ‘‘Put money in thy purse” 
has become at once its motto, its trade- 
mark and the reason of its being. The writ- 
ten organic law of the land is as Greek to it, 
as are many of the accepted laws of God. 
It is too busy with its moneymaking to 


| think, or to feel, on any abstract question. 


That which does not appeal to it in the 
concrete is of no interest to it at all. 

Just as in the days of Charles V and 
Philip II all things yielded to the theo- 
logian’s misconception of the spiritual life, 
so in these days of the Morgans and the 
Hills, the Carnegies and the Rockefellers, 
all things spiritual and abstract must yield 
to what they call the progress of the universe 


| and the tendency of the times. Under their 


rule we have had extraordinary movement 


| just as under the lords of the Palatinate and 
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the Escurial—the medieval union of the 
devils of bigotry and money—Europe, 
which was but another name for Spain, had 
extraordinary movement. We know where 
it ended with Spain. Whither is it leading 
us? Are we traveling the same road? 

Let us hope not. Let us believe not. 
Yet, once strolling along through the crypt 
of the Church of the Escurial near Madrid, 
I could not repress the idea of a certain 
personal and physical likeness between the 
effigies in marble and bronze looking down 
upon me whichever way I turned, to some 
of our contemporary public men and seem- 
ing to say: ‘My love to the President 
when you see him next,” and “‘ Don’t forget 
to remember me kindly, please, to the 
chairmen of both national committees!”’ 


Vv 


INCE “Adam delved and Eve span’— 

if they ever did—in the Garden of Eden, 
“‘somewhere in Asia,’’ to the Garden of the 
Gods directly under Pike’s Peak—the earth 
we inhabit has at no time and nowhere 
wanted for liveliness—but surely it was 
never livelier than it now is; as the space- 
writer says, more “dramatic”; indeed, to 
quote the guidebooks, quite so “‘ picturesque 
and interesting.” 

Go where one may, on land or sea, he 
will find activities of one sort and another 
to arrest his attention. Were he still living, 
Timon of Athens might be awakened from 
his misanthropy and Jacques, the forest 
cynic, stirred to something like enthusiasm. 
Is the world enduring the pangs of a second 
birth which shall recreate all things anew, 
supplementing the miracles of modern in- 
vention with a corresponding spiritual life; 
or has it reached the top of the hill, and, 
mortal, like the human atoms that. com- 
pose it, is it starting downward on the 
other side into an abyss which the his- 
torians of the future will once again call 
“the dark ages.”’ 

W e know not, and there is nobody to tell 

That which is actually happening were 
cabot vable if we did not see it, feel it, from 
hour to hour, from day to day. Horror 
succeeding horror has in some sort blunted 
our sensibilities. Not only are our sym- 
pathies numbed by the immensity of the 
slaughter and the sorrow, but patriotism 
itself is chilled by the selfish thought that, 
having thus far escaped, we may pull 
through without paying our share. This 
will account for a certain indifferentism 
we now and again encounter. 

At the moment we are felicitating our- 
selves—or, is it merely confusing our- 
selves?—over the revolution in Russia. It 
seems of good augury. To begin with, for 
Russia. Then the murder war fairly won 
for the Allies a wise and lasting peace. 

The bells that rang out in Petrograd and 
Moscow sounded, we hope, the death knell 
of autocracy in Berlin and Vienna. The 
clarion tones that echoed through the 
Crimea and Siberia, albeit to the ear of the 
masses muffled in the Schwarzwald and 
along the shores of the North Sea, and up 
and down the Danube and the Rhine, yet 
conveyed a whispered message which may 
presently break into song; the glad song of 
freedom with its glorious refrain: ‘‘The 
Romanoffs gone! Perdition having reached 
the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, all 
will be well!” 

Anyhow, freedom; self-government; for 
whilst a scrutinizing and solicitous pessi- 
mism, observing and considering many 
abuses, administrative and political, federal 
and local, in our republican system—abuses 
which being very visible are most lamenta- 
ble—may sometimes move us to lose heart of 
hope in democracy, we know of none better. 
So, let us stand by it; pray for it; fight for 
it. Let us help the Russians to attain it. 
Let us help the Germans to attain it when 
they come to see, if they ever do, the havoc 
autocracy has made for Germany. That 
should ever constitute the bed rock of our 
politics and our religion. It is the only 
true religion. Love of country is love of 
God. Patriotism is religion. 

It is also Christianity. The pacifist, let 
me parenthetically observe, is not a Chris- 
tian. There are technical Christians and 
there are Christians. The technical Chris- 
tian sees nothing but the blurred letter of 
the law, which he misconstrues. The Chris- 
tian, animated by its holy spirit and led by 
its rightful interpretation, serves the Lord 
alike of heaven and hosts when he flies the 
flag of the republic and smites autocracy 
hip and thigh! 

Editor’s Note—This is the nineteenth of a series 
of articles by Mr. Watterson. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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and that is saying a great, great deal, for the Carcass is built of 
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bought a Carlisle Tire for no 
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And, wherever writers gather—on the 
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sharp everywhere. 
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Joan, Rose with her small, true soprano, 
Fat’s tenor—he sang with the face of an 
angel choir boy now, all disputes forgot- 
ten—and Danny’s big, preternaturally 
grave barytone; the High School Quartet, 
singing close harmony, sounded clear 
through a rising chorus of other voices. The 
clumsy words, the poor thin tune of the 
song—were lost in sheer poignant beauty 
of sound. All the voices sang like one—the 
clear lonely voice of youth: 

You'll repeat the words you said 

On the day when we are wed! 
““Will you and I be sweethearts—when we're 
old?” 


“All out!” 

“Oh, Hank! Havea heart, Hank! No!” 

They had reached the foot of the long 
hill. Hank pulled up his horses and waited 
stolidly while the crowd climbed out of the 
hayrack, the usual chorus of protest going 
up. They liked the walk and liked also to 
pretend that they did not, but while they 
protested they were shedding extra sweat- 
ers and furs, stamping life back into numb 
feet and stretching cramped young limbs, 
glad to move again. And they would escape 
over the brow of the hill, down the narrow- 
ing trail to camp, discreetly wooded, where 
they might vanish two by two. Rose and 
ted were almost out of sight already. Under 
cover of a golf cape he held her hand, 
Others followed —laughing, scuffling groups 
that would pair off later; silent, hurrying 
pairs; Fat, dragged feet first from the hay- 
rack, resisting gallantly, and protesting— 
with some truth—that nobody loved a fat 
man, then started bravely up the hill alone, 

“Bless you, my children!” he called. 
“Go as far as you like! I can’t see you, 
I’m blind; snow-blind. 


“The animals went in two by two, 
The elephant and the kangaroo,” 


he added, clambering heavily up the slope, 
but finding breath enough to sing. 

“Poor fool!” Danny commented to 
Joan con ise ly. 

“Danny, don’t be cross!’ Joan said. 

Danny was having trouble with a broken 
overshoe buckle, and they had dropped 
back to the rear of the procession and then 
behind it. They climbed silently side by 
side. Joan, free of her heavy coat, slender 
and straight in short skirt and scarlet 
sweater, breathed deep and kept step with 
Danny, bending furward to the slope. How 
strong Danny was; so strong that you felt 
strong, too, when you walked beside him; 
and you were never tired. Back there in 
the confusion of the hayrack, the silly little 
fichts and the songs, Joan had lost some of 
her joy in the day. She wanted it to come 
back. It would come, perhaps, as she 
climbed. 

“Hold your horses!"’ Danny said, They 
were on the crest of the hill now. Danny 
had knelt to adjust the broken buckle again. 
Joan perched in an angle of fence under a 
sheltering pine and waited. Behind, the 
long road they had come by looked shrunken 
and small; the road ahead, dipping and 
curving down, looked infinitely long. Down 
the dim length of it, closecrowding rows of 
pine, black-green, shot through here and 
there with the sharp white of the birches, 
led on and on to the heart of the woods; to 
the heart of the world. Joan loved this 
place, but it seemed strange to-day—sc still, 
so white. Far down the road ahead the last 
of the crowd were vanishing; Hank in the 
empty rack had just driven past them and 
they were calling after him, calling and sing- 
ing. Joan could not hear the words, but she 
knew the tune. It sounded alien and shrillin 
the quiet, here, as if she had never heard it 
beforeand would never care to hear it again, 


“Will you and I be sweethearis—sweet- 
hearts ed 


“T’m sick of that song,” Joan said, “‘ Fix 
your buckle. I want to go.” 

“The buckle wasn’t broken,” Danny 
said. He said it deliberately and rudely, as 
he always spoke when he was ashamed and 
trying to brazen things out. For a minute 
he did not move. Then he got up and came 
to Joan and brushed the snow from the 
fence rail and sat by her. He sat very close, 
but not touching her. There was a look in 
his eyes that Joan had not seen there be- 
fore. They were not like Danny’s eyes. 
Joan felt afraid’of them without knowing 
why; afraid of Danny. “I wanted to get 
you alone. I’ve got to talk to you.” 
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“Vvhat do you want?’ 

“You ought to know.” 

Joan shrugged herself closer into her 
sweater and shivered. 

“Cold?” 

“No. You tell me what you want,” 
Joan sail, 

Joan dropped her head, staring down at 
the trampled snow. She saw it through 
gray gathering haze. She did know what 
Danny wanted. Little signs he had given 
her, little things he had said, came back to 
her all at once. She should have known be- 
fore, but now she knew. And he was spoil- 
ing her day—her beautiful day. 

“You want us—you and me—to act like 
the others,”’ she said in a dry, hard voice. 
“That’s what you want.” 

“Ves!” 

“You and me? Oh, Danny!” 

“When a fellow goes with a girl, he—he 
wants to get something out of it,’”” Danny 
said. He looked straight ahead as he talked, 
with his jaw squared, his heavy shoulders 
set. He looked like a little, bent old man 
astranver—her Danny. ‘There are others, 
if you don’t treat me right. If you like me, 
show it. It won’t hurt you. You act as if 
you were too good for common folks. A 
fellow don’t like to look like a fool before 
the other fellows. You make me look like 
a fool.” 

“Just because Fat laughed at you?” 

“The girls laugh too. They all lauch, 
We won't discuss it. You just get this: 
Treat me right or we'll split up. Take your 
choice. It’s up to you. You can take me 
or leave me, but you can’t go on making me 
look like a fool.” 

That was all. Danny paused, then went 
on in a voice that sounded a little kinder, 
a little ashamed: 

“I meant to get the horse and pung and 
take you out and talk to you sometime 
when I had a good chance, but Fat got me 
sore and I couldn’t wait. We had a show- 
down coming to us; I feel be:ter now. You 
understand, Joan; I think just as much of 
you as I ever did. I think a great deal of 
you. Are you mad with me? You've got 
no call to cry. Joan, please don’t cry. I 
like you. I’m crazy about you. It wasn’t 
all because Fat laughed. Willit be ail right, 
Joan—Joan?” 

Joan had thrown a protecting arm across 
her face. She felt Danny pull at it clumsily. 

“You'vespoiled everything!” shesobbed, 
“How could you? Oh, Danny!” 

Danny was standing now, waiting, shift- 
ing awkwardly about on the hard-irodden 
snow. He was watching her, puzzled at 
first, then surprised and afraid. She could 
hear him there close beside her. She could 
hear him draw long, worried breaths. 
Danny wanted his answer. She turned 
away from him, crouching against the pine 
tree, hiding her face. 

How still it was! Somewhere far down 
below, the crowd might be singing. Here, 
high above the world, there were no songs, 
no sounds at all. Only a wind moved in 
the tree above her; a little wind that died 
before it reached Joan. Something about 
this place was making Joan quiet, too, like 
a hand laid on her heart; a hand that 
stopped the pain. 

“Joan?"’ Danny’s voice was quite eager 
and humble. Joan lifted her head. She was 
ready to answer him. She could not see his 
face very clearly, but she kept her eyes on it. 

“Tt will be all right,” she said. “I'll do 
what you want. I always will.’ 

““Joan!’? Now she could see Danny’s 
face. It was near her as he bent close, It 
was pzle, and the eyes were kind and 
troubled. He did not mean to hurt her, 
poor Danny! She could see Danny’s face, 
and behind it and all round it, clean and 
new like a new-born world and beautiful 
again, the light of the morning sun on+he 
blue-white snow. 

“Joan, will you kiss me?’ 

“Yes.”” Danny’s face came closer. His 
arms reached out. Joan raised her face, 
closing her eyes, waiting for her first kiss, 
It was coming. It was here and it was very 
beautiful. Love! 











The younger set of Carter’s Falls was 
dancing in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

The chairman of the floor committee for 
the annual high-school alumni concert and 
ball sat on the highest step of a shaky step- 
ladder on the flower-decked stage and 
watched. She had climbed there to take 
down the big ‘‘welcome” sign, rose letters 
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against a background of gray—the school 
colors, She sat still because she was tired. 
It was the morning after the ball; bright, 
cool, still morning of which New England 
Junes are made. Her crowd had dropped 
in to help take down the decorations, They 
were dancing now instead, 

Joan, come down!” a voice called to 
her. Fat Prentiss, waltzing past, had dis- 
covered her up there in the dark of the 
stare, “I'd turn down Rose—anybody 
for you.”” But Josn shook her head, de- 
clining this comprehensive offer. She could 
not dance to-day. There was something 
she had to do. Up here she was planning 
just how to do it; what words to say. For 
sne meant to do it before this morning was 
over; to do it now to-day, 

The crowd was all here but one; all here 
but Danny. Scattered in winter at school 
and college, now, in summer, they spent few 
of their waking hours apart. Their ran| 
were soon to be brol en. Rose was to he 
married in September to Billy Broo 
Billy and George Van Buren, another New 
York boy—his best man for the wedding 
were in town, and here dancing now with 
the rest. It would be a big wedding, wit} 
six bridesmaids and decorations of golder 
rod, Itwas the first in the crowd, but there 
were other weddings in sight. For this last 
summer only the crowd was still the crowd 
How well they danced! Someone was play 
ing the Blue Danube on the battered old 
piano, off key but gallantly accented. On] 
a few straggling palms and one streamer of 
faded bunting decked the half-denuded 
hall. The floor was dusty in the strong 
morning light and strewn with confetti and 
crumpled dance orders. Fat had rescued 
and now wore tucked above his ear a crushed 
pink-cambrie rose. He lifted his voice and 
sang above the clatter of the piano, and the 
others sang with him. The weekly paper 
would call the ball the social event of the 
season; but this was the real party, these 
whirling, dancing pair only twelve, but 
they filled the floor. The hall and the world 
were theirs by right of their laughing, dar 
cing youth, 

And Joan was part of all this and to-da 
she could feel it. The other girls were care 
fully and daintily dressed in soft-colored 
chambrays and organdi¢ flimsy thir 
that would fade and outlast few sumn« 
mornings. Joan owned little cheap finer 
and she had come here to work. She wor 
a collarle blouse rolled high above the 
elbows; her arms were too tl in, but the 
flesh was a lovely clear white with faint 
blue veins showing through. There was a 
badly mended tear in her short shabby 
skirt and her stockings were cotton and her 
shoes bought in Carter’s Falls, but they 
were soft and old and had caught the line 
of her high arched feet. In the tarnished 
mirror that hung in the wings she could se« 
her face; heavy hair swept back from her 
forehead, flushed cheeks, dark eyes that 
burned with a restless light. It was beau 
tiful. And through all her slender body 
crouched on the ladder there, she wa 
awake, alive—strong with warm, restle 
strength. She could do what 

“Egypt?” It was Fat’s name for her 
Joan started, laughed and looked dow: 
There had been a change from a waltz toa 
two-step, ashift of partners, and Fat, drop 
ping down on a step of her ladder, w 
frankly but cheerfully mopping his brov 
He heid up his cambrie rose to Joan. 

“*To me, it is my heart,’”’ he explained 
with satisfaction as she accepted it, pinning 
it at the neck of her blouse 

“What would Danny say?” Joan, who 
had provoked it deliberately by mentioning 
Danny’s name, watched the change in Fat’ 
good-natured face. 

“Danny!” he growled. ‘‘Where is he?” 

“Coming round at noon to walk home 
with me. He couldn't get off this morning. 
They needed him at the store. You don’t 
like Danny?” 

“Like him! But you won't let me talk 
Joan was silent, smiling. ‘‘ You will?” 

Yes, Fat, I will to-day,” Joan said 
gently. 

“Danny!” Fat began passionatel: 
“Danny!” Then he paused while long 
pent-up grievances all struggled for utter 
ance first. “ He's not good enough for you i” 

“Aunt Ellen says that no man is good 
enough for any woman,” said Joan prim] 

“Danny! Who is Danny?” Fat de 
manded, now fully under way, though in 
coherent still. ‘“‘A Price, and there’s bad 
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blood in them. They're cranky. His own 
uncle didn’t speak to his wife for ten years, 
and nobody knew why. What prospects 
has Danny got? His brother will get what’s 
left when his mother goes—if there is any 
left. She sends more than half her income 
te him now and she’s gone into principal. 


The bank’s bought a bond from her. Red 
told me Red’s got the only job in this 
town with a future . job in the bank. The 


rest of us have got education, and jobs in 
sight. 1 can have a hundred a month ina 
Boston law office, if I can’t do better. And 
what’s Danny? A clerk, that’s what he 
isa clerk in a drug store; and he may be 
one till he You'll be stuck here with 
the crowd going off one by one; stuck in 


dies 


this one-horse town together. And you're 
working in a millinery store. You, Joan, 
you!” Joan put a restraining hand on his 
shoulder and he quivered at her touch but 
grew still You!" he said. “Why, you 
could get somebody else, if you threw Danny 
down; anybody else —Georgie Porgie.”’ 
Mr. George Van Buren was thus nick- 
named by the crowd, which had adopted 


him completely. ‘‘ He's got money—oodles 


Mf it You could get him, if you'd try.” 
“Don’t be silly!” 
“Well, you could An awkward little 
pause fell between them. They both knew 


that Fat had not come yet to the point he 
wished to make — his real grievance against 
Danny His cheeks grew red, though he 
kept his eyes bravely on hers. He was com- 
ing to if now 

“Tow long ha 
you?” 

* Alway Joan said 

“That's right,” Fat agreed gloomily. 
lis face grew a deeper red. He was speak- 
ing now of private and delicate things 


Danny been going with 


oftly 


loan, listen here. All that stuff — going 
together, spooning, oh, you know —well, 
there's no harm in it. I've been there my 


self. Weall have. But there’s a time for it 


and we're getting past it. We're not chil- 
dren. We're more than twenty —even Rose 
It's time we settled down. W hy ean’t you 


and he get married and live with his mother? 
Why can’t you say you're engaged, if you 
are?” Fat paused, but got no information 
“If you are. Of « I don’t know what 
understanding you have.” 

“You don’t, Fat.” 

“IT don't want toknow,” said Fat, grieved. 

“It’s all right, Fat. I said you could 
talk,"’ Joan reminded him kindly; and he 
finished, his round face wrinkled into wor- 
ried lines of embarrassment and real pain, 
his eyes fixed on some spot in front of him, 
where he evidently saw nothing and look- 
ing rather as if they were about to cry 

“No fellow has a right to go too long with 
a girl without getting engaged.” 

Joan did not answer. She looked away 
from him, over the heads of the dancers. 
The two-step was stopping in a crashing 
medley of old and new dance music, a burst 
of laughter; and with it Fat’s chance to 
talk straight to her was ending too. They 
both knew it Fat, pressing close to the 
ladder, reached up an awkward hand with 
a shyness strange to him and touched his 
rose, which she wore 

“A rose,” he said huskily. “A damn 
gingham rose, when I'd like to give you the 
world. Joan, I mean it.” 

“I know.” 

“Some day you'll be sorry 

“I'm sorry now, Fat dear.” 


ourse 


“Oh, Joan! 

Poor Fat. He left her and as the dance 
broke up was caught up at once into the 
general rough-house that followed His 
voice rose presently, high above the rest. 


They were arguing vital question, 
like the place of the picnic to-morrow. Joan 
did not stop to listen. While she talked to 


some 


Fat, Mr. George Van Buren had turned 
a decorous but inquiring gaze toward the 
stage. She did not want to talk to him 
now. She slipped down from her ladder 


and drew back into the wings and then into 
the tiny dressing room at the right of the 
stage. She pulled the one chair close to the 
table and sat there, pressing both hands to 
her forehead. She did not want to talk to 
anyone untilshe had done what she had todo 

it was almost time now to doit. Through 
the noise in the hall she could hear distant 
factory whistles blowing. It was twelve 
and soon Danny would come. She would 
see him here alone when the crowd had gone 


home to dinner. It would not take long 
She could do it in fifteen minutes. It was 
easy. She wanted Danny to come. She 
wanted it to be done 


“T spy!" said a voice in the door behind 
“Hiding? 


her. 
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Joan turned, frowning. It was not Danny 
who stood in the door, but Mr. George Van 
Buren with such a pleased look in his blue 
eyes that she could not be angry. 

“I was hiding, but you can come in, 
said. 

He perched on the dusty table gracefully. 
Just as gracefully he had fitted into their 
crowd and their summer and the ways of 
their little town. His clothes, his serge suit 
and soft shirt, were good and not too good. 
He looked cool and immaculate after the 
dancing, but his blond hair clung damply to 
his forehead like a lit- 
tle boy’s. Sometimes 
he looked younger 
than all the crowd, and 
sometimes much older. 
How nice he was, this 
boy with oodles of 
money, this best friend 


” she 


of Rose's Billy, this 
boy from another 
world. 


“TI like you,” said 
Joan abruptly. 

“How much?” 

“So much.” Joan 
measured off space in 
the air with her hands, 
laughing. 

It was easy to laugh 
with this boy. She 
was serious with all 
the other boys. 

‘Anine h more than 
yesterday! 

*Please!"’ Thus en- 
couraged, he had 
caught her hands and 
held them between his, 
which felt smooth but 


strong. Joan drew her 

hands away. ‘Not 

yet —_” 
“When? Joan 


you said I could call 
you Joan—TI want to 
write to my mother.” 

“What do you want 
to: say?” 

“T want to say that 
you'll marry me.” 

‘T haven't said so 
yet 

‘Joan, I can’t wait 
muchlonger.” 

“You've 
known me 
just five vr 
weeks.” “ “ 

“T’'dknown 
you just five 
hours the first 
time I asked you to 
marry me. Joan, 
what's the matter? Is 
it the money I'll have? 
You don’t dislike it?” 

“T want it.” They both laughed. 

“That's good. We can have good times 
with it. We're both so young. But I'd live 
on a hundred a month with you—and earn 
it myself.” 

“You could,” said Joan gravely. 

“Thank you.” They laughed again. 
“But Joan, if it’s not the money, what is it? 
You're not bound to—anybody else?”” He 
avoided Danny’s name elaborately. ‘You 
told me so. But there’s something that 
keeps you away from me when you don't 
want to be kept. I feel it all the time. And 
you do.” : 

“Yes,” said Joan faintly. 

“What is it?” 

“IT don't quite know.” Joan pushed back 
her chair and stood up, facing him across 
the battered table. She had never liked 
him better, Billy’s friend, who was her 
friend too— her very own, closer than Rose. 
She put her hand into his and held it with a 
fierce little grip. Outside, with one crash- 
ing discord, the music stopped. The dan- 
cing was over. The crowd was going home, 
hungry but not too hungry to argue and 
scuffle and sing. The noise died down 
quickly. The hall was emptying. 

“They're going. You go,” Joan said. 
“But come back this afternoon. I won't 
make you wait any longer. I'll tell you 
then. You don’t look pleased.” 

“T don’t feel pleased. I’m afraid.” 

“You needn't be, because I think—I 
think I am going to tell you yes.” 

“Ah, there, don’t let me butt in!” Red 
Worcester, entering, inspected the little 
room and the téte-a-téte with the ever- 
hopeful eyes of the newly engaged. There 
was not much to see. Only two composed 
young people who greeted him politely. 


That Poor Little 
Trumpery Heap 
of Things Lying 
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Coutd Not Hurt Her Any More 
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“Hitting it off pretty well? Go as far as 
you like, Joan. We want to keep this guy 
in Carter’s Falls. New York’s not big 
enough for him. He's too good for this 
world and he sure is too good for New 
York.” 

“T’m too good for you, Old Top.” A 
brief but creditable scuffle followed. 

“Houdini,” said Red as it finished, bow- 
ing to his friend with exaggerated respect, 
“and not a hairpin out of place. He comes up 
smiling. Well, I’ve » got to take this guy home. 
You waiting for Danny? Old girl”—Red 

patted her shoulder clumsily and 
spoke low—‘“I’d hate to see you 
wait too long for any man.” 

Joan smiled. This 
was Red’s idea of tact, 
and she liked Red. But 
she waited alone in the 
little room till the two 
boys and all the others 
were gone; till the 
door slammed for the 
last time and the last 
footsteps went 
clattering down 
the stairs. Then 
she stepped out 
on the stage and 
down into the de- 
serted hall. 

Joan sat on the 
edge of the stage 
and waited, her 
elbows on her 
knees, her chin in 
her clasped 
hands, her wide, 
unwinking eyes 
on the door of the 
hall, the door 
through which 
Danny would 
come. The time 
that she sat there 
seemed long to 
her. Round her 
the hall looked 
smaller and emp- 
tier and the palm 
leaves more yel- 
low and faded. 
The high noon 
sun was too hot. 
The last echo of 
laughter had 
hardly died away, 
but it was lonely 
here. She was 
alone with the 
thing that she had 
todo. Joan was 
ready to do it, but all excite- 
ment was leaving her. Words 
that she wanted to say were 
slipping out of her mind. Her 
whole body felt heavy and 


tired. She could just manage 
to doit. She was ready, that was all. And 
she could never do it, if she did not do it 


to-day. 

She could do it—if nothing stopped her. 
Well, nothing could. There was no reason 
why she should not doit; no reason. Joan 
lifted her head, finding it suddenly hard to 
breathe. There were stale scents in the air; 
cheap perfumes, dying flowers. A great jar 
of flowers stood close to her. Joan pushed 
them away. They were syringa and lilac 
white lilac, withered but still white; white, 
like new-fallen snow with the morning sun 
on it. What George had said came into her 
mind and would not go away; he had said 
that she was kept from him by something. 
Joan knew what it was. It was always with 
her. It was here now trying to stop her; 
trying hard. But it could not stop her. She 
would doit. She would break with Danny. 

Joan listened for his steps on the stair- 
way. She heard them. He was here. 

“Crowd gone?” Danny said. He stood 
still in the door and looked at the empty 
hall and Joan looked at Danny. Though 
she knew his face so well, it stood out clear 
like a stranger’s face. It looked pale and 
drawn with the heat. It was a heavy face. 
The chin was stubborn, the mouth sulky, 
but Joan liked the eyes. They were blue, 
but they looked black with the sun in them. 
He wore a blue shirt that matched them 
and a blue crocheted tie that Joan had made, 
and his working clothes. The coat was 
quite shiny at the seam. He was so heavily 
built that he looked shorter than he was. 
He was almost fat. A fat boy, a shabby 
small-town boy; that was all he was. That 
was Danny. 

“Well, we don’t need the crowd,” he 
said. He crossed the hall and sat by her 
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and slipped a careless arm round her waist. 
Joan let him. Her head slipped into its ac- 
customed place on his shoulder and her 
hand into his. Danny drew a long comfort- 
able breath. 

“I couldn’t get off before. This weather 
doubles trade. That peach delight goes 
fine. You all right? Not too tired?” 

Joan did not answer but he only drew 
her a little closer, getting both her hands 
into one of his. It was her cue to struggle 
and try to break his hold and be laughed 
at, but she did not. 

“You are tired,” 
“We'll beat it now for dinner. 
to-night.” 

“Not to-night.” 

“What’s the idea?” 

“Danny, let’s you and me —— 

“Well?” 


he said quite gently. 
I’ll be round 


” 


“‘Let’s sit here a little longer. I—I’m 
not hungry yet.” 
“Morning after?” said Danny. “That 


was some party! You’re a smooth little 
dancer. And I know who thinks so too.” 

‘ Jealous?” 

“Of Georgie Porgie? Red says I ought 
to be; hands me lots of hot air.” 

“Hot air?” 

“A swell chance you'd have with a dude 
like that. He’s a good sort, but he wouldn’t 
look twice at a small-town girl except to 
fer the time while he’s here.””, Danny was 

ind, but quite sure. “Don’t get ideas in 
your head about him, Joan.” 

“Danny, , Suppose — 

“What? 

“Suppose I said you ought to be jealous?” 

Jealous?”” Danny turned and looked 
at her, staring close into her eyes. Then 
deliberately he held the soft straying hair 
away from her forehead at the left tem- 
ple—his place—and kissed it. He laughed. 
“T don’t have to be jealous. I’m tired, too, 
to-day. Don’t fool with me.” 

“Danny, are you and I engaged?” 

“I don’t get you.’ 

“Are we engaged? 
easy to say it; quite easy, though into 
Danny’s face—-bewildered at first—-was 
coming just the look she had expected to 
see. 

“What's wrong with you?” he said. “I 
told you not to fool with me.” 

“Are we engaged?” 

“If you put it that way—no.” 

“Then I’m through.” 

“You don’t mean that,” he said. 

“You can’t come round to-night. You 
can’t ever come round again. 1 won’t go 
with you any more. I’m through! I’m 
through!” 

‘Just like that?” 

“Just like that!””. With the words a little 
nit 16 og ring that she could hear herself 

“ame into Joan’s voice. The two were on 
thei sir feet now facing each other. Danny's 
eyes were angry. Joan was not angry; she 
could have laughed. She was through. She 
had broken with Danny. He stood before 
her dumb, beaten. It was done, and the thing 
that had tried to stop her could never stop 
her now. Never! But there was a mist 
before her eyes and she could not see. Danny 
was speaking again. His voice sounded 
thick and strange. 

“Then have it your own way.” He 
paused, then went on more slowly, meaning 
to hurt. “No girl can nag me or manage 
me or get a rise out of me. You know me. 
You know that’s true. Things might have 
come out all right if you had let me alone 
and trusted me. They might, but it’s too 
late now. I think alot of you. But if you’re 
through, I’m through. Good-by, Joan.” 

“‘Good-by,” Joan tried to say, but her 
voice would not come. Without another 
word or another look he turned and left her. 
She heard the door close and then no other 
sound. He was going—going! Danny! 

“Danny!” Joan could speak now. She 
could move. A little quiver ran through 
her like life coming back to numb limbs 
life and pain. The hall, the palms were dim 
before her eyes and she saw only flowers; 
white flowers, like the white of snow. They 
seemed to be everywhere, as stumbling, 
hurrying blindly, she got somehow across 
the hall to the door. Her hands could not 
find the handle. 

“Danny!” 

She had tried to call very loud and her 
voice was only a strangled whisper, but he 
heard. The door opened and he stood there 
holding out his arms. She slipped into them 
and clung to him. 

“Danny!” 

“T thought—I thought you meant it,” 
she heard, in a scared changed voice that 

(Concluded on Page 100) 
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This time it was 
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(Cencluded from Page 98) 
was Danny’s. “ Don’t you ever talk like that 
to me again!” 

“No.” She pressed her face close against 
his shoulder and rested there. It was wonder- 
ful just to be there, quiet, in Danny's arms. 
Danny held her tight and trembled as he 
held her. Did he feel, too, this thing which 
she felt; this thing that was always with 
her; this thing she had fought to-day? She 
would never fight it again. It was toostrong 
to fight 

“Joan, you're my girl_—mine!” 

“T’m your girl,”’ Joan said. 

It was very beautiful, and it was very 
strong. Love! 


The elms grew so close to the little low 
white house that it was not too hot in Aunt 
Ellen's attic, though it was afternoon and 
long patches of yellow sunlight lay on the 
clean unpainted boards of the floor. It was 
the first of June, the day when Aunt Ellen 
had the winter furs put away. It was slow 
work. Joan's fur-lined coat, worn for three 
winters, and Aunt Ellen's old-fashioned 
sealskin cape and all the rest had their al- 
lotted number of newspapers and pins. 
Joan had to doit alone. Aunt Ellen’s rheu- 
matism was worse and she could not climb 
the winding stairs and Hannah came here 
only at housecleaning time. Joan’s work 
was done now. She shut the door of the 
cedar closet. She drew the red-cushioned 
ottoman under the skylight, opened the 
skylight wide and sat there, settling luxuri- 
ously down on the soft old plush, the broken, 
yielding springs. She had brought a square, 
yrassbound box from the cedar closet. She 
rested it on her knees, leaning over it, hug- 
ging it tight. It was time for a ceremony 
now that was all her own, not Aunt Ellen's; 
time for it again—and another year had 
passed 

Another year! Joan’s years were all alike 
and pleasant enough. She had found her 
first white hair, but she had pulled it out 
and nomore had come yet. Hannah thought 
her new hat too young for her. It was 
trimmed with a wreath of French flowers 
so expensive that they had not sold in the 
store and had been given to her—crimson 
roses 

“Red was your color when you were a 
girl,” Hannah said. 

Only last week a child in her Sunday- 
school class nae called Joan a new name 
“cross old maid,”’ though she sobbed with 
both arms round Joan's neck soon after and 
said 

“You're not cross. You're beautiful.” 

Joan was pretty, still pretty now in her 
long, straight apron faded tolovely Madonna 
blue, with her dark parted hair in a low 
loose knot. She was pretty in a new sweet 
way, a tantalizing way. There was mock- 
ing lure in her eyes, new promise in her 
smile. She had never been so pretty; Joan 
knew 

“But I'm twenty-eight,” said Joan out 
loud. “That's funny. Twenty-eight years 
old.”” She was forgetting her box. She took 
a key from her apron pocket and opened it. 

It was a little box and it was not half full. 
She emptied it on the ottoman and knelt 
before it, fingering the litter of small ob- 
jects there, arranging them, spreading them 
out; then finally sitting still on the bare 
sun-warmed floor, she just looked at them. 


‘They were treasures and relics of her affair 
with Danny. She never added to them 
now. She and Danny were too old for such 


nonsense. But every year she got them 
out and looked at them; looked long and 
cried a little and put them away again. 
She had been going with Danny for years. 
At first things happened. Danny got his 
raise, his chance to buy into the firm. He 
had something that made the store go 
executive ability they called it when they 
made him vice president of the board of 
trade. It was stubbornness, Joan thought; 








getting his own way and not giving up. He 
was not progressive. He fought all inno- 
vations—accounting machines, the new 


»erfume counter—until he was quite sure 
e wanted them, then he fought for them. 
He owned stock in the bank now, and mill 
stock, and he was buying in mortgages. He 
sank every extra penny in them, allowing 
himself only ten dollars a week to spend. 
He would never be rich, but he would be 
comfortable some day. He still lived with 
his mother, but he had two rooms in her 
house, an upstairs sitting room connecting 
with his bedroom, and he had put in a new 
bathroom between. 

Not so much had happened to Joan. A 
belated year in a finishing school, for which 
Aunt Ellen had saved, but Joan was older 
than the other girls and unhappy there. 
Visits to Rose and the other girls of the 
crowd, all married now but Joan, and car- 
ing more every year for their new babies 
and new friends, so that Joan made few 
visits now. When they came home for the 
summer in Carter’s Falls they were more and 
more like strangers, all but Rose, but there 
were picnics and parties, reunions of the old 
crowd. Fat, impressive and prosperous 
but not married yet, came home for week- 
ends in whatever make of roadster appealed 
to him at the moment, and played the lat- 


est musical-comedy airs on Joan's old 
square piano. It was Fat who told her first 
about Georgie Porgie’s death—Georgie 


Porgie still to the town though he had never 
made a second visit. 

He had been lost at sea in his sailing 
yacht, going down with it after the guests 
and the crew were saved. Even Fat had 
almost forgotten that this news would have 
special interest for Joan. 

Nothing ever happened now to Joan and 
Danny. They were going together, that 
was all. Joan used to wonder how their 
affair would end; used to be unhappy, jeal- 
ous, listening when Danny talked to other 
girls, watching his mail, lying awake at 
night to ery. There were scenes too; not 
very many, for Danny hated them so; bit- 
ter reproaches for little grievances, since 
she did not dare to speak of big ones—she 
might lose Danny. There were quarrels 
and making-up, comforting wordswhispered 
through her window at night, minutes in 
the moonlit garden with no word spoken 
that were the best of all. But those days 
were over. Things went smoothly. Aunt 
Ellen was used to Danny. He could kiss 
Joan good night openly at the front door 
or sit in the sacred front parlor with his arm 
round her while Aunt Ellen knitted in the 
back parlor. Hannah liked him and kept 
the cooky jar full for him. He called every 
other evening and came to dinner on Sun- 
day and took Joan to drive. This was 

Saturday afternoon; he was washing the 
buggy now. 

Joan turned to her treasures again. She 
had been neglecting them, forgetting them 
almost, as she sat before them. That was 
strange. Joan touched them repentantly, 
tenderly. What faded things they were, 
what little things—and they had meant so 
much. She held them up one by one, let- 
ting them tell their story: old dance orders, 
ribbons, Danny’s letters, so cold, so few; 
a bit of granite that Joan had broken from 
Mountain Rock the night she went there 
meaning—really meaning—to throw her- 
self off. A cluster of Mayflowers; that day 
in the green spring woods when Danny 
caught her suddenly close and whispered, 
almost meaning it: “‘Let’s elope and get 
married now-—-now!"” Those flowers had 
been in her hands. It'was when she touched 
them again that her dead hopes came back 
to her, her pain, her lost, wasted youth; it 
was then that she cried her heart out. Where 
were her tears to-day? They were very 
slow to come. 

Puzzled, she 
Idly at first, 


laid the flowers away. 
then eagerly she rummaged 
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through the heap. The things were all 
there, yet she missed something. Out of 
the heap, tangled and tumbled now, Joan 
drew a crumpled flower. Had it trimmed 
a hat or a dress? Had it once been pink? 
Its little history, which gave it the right to 
be there in the box, was quite gone from 
her mind. There were other things here 
with stories that she was forgetting—a 
Japanese napkin with a penciled date; 
what did that date mean?” 

“TI don’t know,” Joan whispered, “‘and 
I don’t care. I don’t care any more.” 

It was true. She did not care. That 
poor little trumpery heap of things lying 
there in the crude June sunlight could not 
hurt her any more. They did not belong 
to her. They were only outgrown toys and 
they were not Joan’s toys. They were toys 
of a little girl who was dead. Joan had no 
right to look at them, yet she still looked. 
She looked and looked, and then with 

uick, careful motions swept them all into 
the box and locked it. The lid, closing over 
it, looked as bare and neat as a coffin lid. 
Joan, pressing close to the ottoman, clasped 
the box with her arms, resting her fore- 
head against the cool brass. 

“IT don’t care, And if I don’t care, I’m 
old,” she said. “I’m old and this is the 
end. I give up. Oh, Danny!” 

Joan stirred and sat up. Her tears had 
stopped. 

She felt no pain now at all. She was 
onfy tired. She was tired and she was rest- 
ing. With eyes still wet from crying, but 
crying no longer, she looked round her. 
As she knelt there the sun had gone lower. 
It was almost over the skylight. Slant 
golden light was making the brown, low- 
roofed room a place of enchantment, with 
dusky corners that whispered and invited. 
The painted flowers on a broken rocker, 
the garlands of dried apples, the old blue- 
yainted sea chest, were rich rare treasures. 

he scrubbed boards of the floor were gold. 

Downstairs the little house was waking 


up. A door slammed and steps crossed 
creaking floors. It was almost time to get 
supper. But that was far below. It was 


as if no sound had ever disturbed the quiet 
here. Golden light crept nearer to the 
square hole above her. Joan lifted her 
head, watching it, holding her breath. She 
had heard below Hannah’s voice and 
another in a brief altercation, ending as 
always in one way, which was not Han- 
nah’s. Now she heard a step that she 
knew. 

“You can’t come up,” she said. 

“T have come,” said Danny. His face 
looked up at her from the dark of the stair- 
way and laughed. Then he stepped up 
into the sun and stood blinking in the sud- 
den light, brushing the dust from his big 
shoulders. He was wearing his new sum- 
mer suit—fine gray checks. She had 
chosen it herself. He looked pleased with 
Joan and himself and the world. 

“It’s great up here,” he said, “‘and 
look great. Joan, I had to come up. I had 
to see you. I’ve got something to tell you. 
Can I stay?” 

Joan did not answer, but she reached up 
a hand and pulled him down on the otto- 
man beside her. Danny sat there, keeping 
her hand in his and bending eagerly over 
her. 

“It’s fixed,” he said. ‘All fixed. 
and I are going to be married, Joan.” 

“Are we?” said Joan very low. 

“Yes. Happy?” Danny did not wait 
for her answer. He talked on—excited, 
pleased. She leaned back against him, 
closing her eyes, listening. 

**Mother’s going west to live with Mark. 
We've been writing back and forth about 
it, but I wouldn’t tell you till it was fixed. 
I saved it for a surprise. You and I can 
have the house. I had the money put by 
to build four years ago, then there was 
talk of Mark taking mother, so I put it 


You 
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into something else. We can have the house 
and be married next fall, if you can be 
read I guess ——”’ Danny’s voice fal- 
tered, “‘I guess you are about ready, Joan.” 

“Tm ready—yes.’ 

“Tf you want more time to get your 
clothes fixed you can have it.’ 

“T shan’t need many clothes.” 

naa it’s settled?” 

Yes.’ 


“Ts that all you’ve got to say?” asked 
Danny very low, so that Joan scarcely 
heard. ‘Because ——” Danny stumbled 
over the words, but he made himself go on. 
“Whatever you’ve got to say, I’ll listen. 
You may think I haven’t treated you 
right. Well, I haven’t. Not quite right. 
Not right at all. I kept you waiting too 
long. It was one thing after another. 
Money—we had to have it. We couldn’t 
live right on less. But I was waiting, too, 
and you’re my girl, Joan.” 

“Yes, Danny.” 

“*T—I’ve let you in for some talk, I guess, 
but talk never hurt us. Our business was 
our own business—yours and mine. We 
didn’t need to put it down in black and 
white for the whole town to read; to be 
well—engaged.” 

“No.” 

“Tt was hard on you, but that’s over. 
I'll make it up to you now.” 

Joan did not answer or move, but she 
held Danny’s hand lightly against her lips 
and kissed it. That was all, but Danny, 
with a little smothered sound like a sob, 
dropped to his knees beside her. He 
caught her close to him, held her and then 
put his head down on her shoulder. Joan 
could feel him cling to her like a frightened 
child. She looked down at his dark head, 
wondering. 

“Danny!” she said. “Why, Danny! 
He was trying to speak now, sobbing out 
inarticulate things. 

“Joan, don’t be so good to me! Don’t 
be so damn good to me! I’ve been wrong, 
all wrong; and oh, Joan, I don’t know why! 
There’s a devil in me, I think. Sometimes 
I liked to keep you guessing and make you 
wait. I like power. It came over me this 
afternoon, when things were settled at last, 
just what I’ve done to you. 

“T’ve hurt you. I’ve broken your heart. 
Joan, I’m sorry. Forgive me. I can’t make 
it up to you. 

“No, you can’t make it up,”” Joan said. 
Then with a lovely gesture, deliberate, 
divine, like a mother reaching out for her 
first child or a maiden taking her first kiss, 
she drew Danny close. Held so, he grew 
quiet in her arms. The light was just above 
them. It struck straight through the win- 
dow now. It was warm all round them 
pure gold. 

“You can’t make it up,” Joan said very 
softly, “‘but you don’t have to. Danny, 
nothing matters but this.”” She touched 
his dark hair with her lips where the sun 
lay warm, on it. 

“This! 


The morning sun, the sun of her wedding 
morning, came through the threadbare 
curtains of Joan Carter’s little room. It 
was September sunlight, but warm and 
bright. It showed the bare neatness of the 
room, the narrow bed, the clasped hands of 
the girl who lay there, and then her face. 
Joan turned on her tumbled pillows. She 
was going to wake. But she was dreaming 
still; living again in dreams the hours of 
her one romance. Joan’s face, framed in 
the heavy braids that curled on the pillows, 
was pale and worn and touched with faint 
marks of tears, but beautiful. It had the 
warm beauty of life and the white beauty 
of dreams. The parted lips were smiling. 
They moved now, trying to speak. sun- 
beam slipped across them, light as a first 


caress. 
“Love!” 


“Love,” said Joan. 
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Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


| $11.66 Lower Price, $60.01 Lower Cost—and the G. T. M. 


One day in the summer of 1917 a G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Price is what you pay for an article; its cost is what you get 
Man~—called on the Lansing Company in Lansing, Michigan. out of it. The old, expensive belt was priced at $33.88 in the 
He explained the Goodyear Plan of selling belts, of making a summer of 1917. It cost $4.84 per month for its seven months’ 
diagnosis of the conditions surrounding each drive and then life. The Goodyear Belt specified by the G. T. M. was priced 
prescribing the proper belt to meet those conditions. It seemed at $22.22—and cost $1.3! per month for its seventeen months’ 
to him that the men he talked with rather thought that his belts service. 


must be very high priced. : 
Its cost was $3.53 less per month—$60.0\ less for the 


But they showed him a motor drive, operating a line shaft, on seventeen months. But long before it was worn out, the G. T. M. 

which the type of belt used generally gave only six or seven months’ was asked to analyze another drive, one from the line shaft to a 

service. He studied that drive, noted the excessive heat of the pair of rattlers. He specified an 8-inch 5-ply Goodyear of Blue 

forge-shop in which it was, noted the presence of grit and dust, Streak Construction. After it had been operating sixty days, the 

made his measurements of power, speed, distance between superintendent was so well pleased with its greater efficiency and 
centers, pulley sizes and the like. Then he prescribed an 8-inch freedom from trouble that he ordered another according to the 

5-ply Goodyear Belt of Blue Streak Construction. G. T. M.'s specifications, and later still another; by Jan. 10th, 


1919, there were five Goodyear Belts in the forge shop alone. 


The price was lower by $11.66 when compared with that of 


the belt then just about giving out. So they thought they might If you have a belt-eating drive in your plant, send for a 

as well give him a trial order. The belt came and was installed si ie M. In most cases he can save for you both in price and 

August 9th, 1917. cost. His services are free, for the business sure to result within 

a few years more than pays for our investment in having him 

In spite of the heavy duty drives from the line shaft — drives study your drives and specify the right belt to meet your 
operating rattlers and an elevator for hoisting iron to the conditions. If you ask for one to call, he will do so when he is 

foundry~-it gave them a trouble-free service that they had never next in your vicinity; but if your problem is pressing, there is 

hoped for before. And it lasted seventeen months— although one in a Goodyear Branch near you who will gladly make 

7 its price was $11.66 lower than that of the seven months’ belt. a special trip. 
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found his pen, escaped from the school- 
room, very curious about what he had 
heard—about the blue stock and the ap- 
parent issue of a former stock of another 
color, concerning which the drunken sales- 
man had taunted Mr. Staver, hoping to 
irritate him, and had been so promptly and 
thoroughly backed down and shut up. 

He might perhaps have inquired further 
concerning this, but the whirlwind cam- 
paign for the sale of International Man- 
ganese was now on; he must start if he 
was to have his share of it; and that night, 
with some regret for his present surround- 
ings, young Mr. Tyler returned to his home 
to assume his agency. 


His start in his territory upon the whirl- 
wind campaign of Staver & Co. was in 
many ways not encouraging. His mother 
had been much alarmed by his sum- 
mary resignation of his position at the 
bank; the bank officials were naturally 
not friendly and 
at times deliber- 
ately attacked his 
new enterprise; 
and, though he 
used his most en- 
gaging manner 
and innumerable 
cigarettes, and 
sought out—as 
instructed by Mr. 
Staver—the new and 
especially the young 
investors discovered 
by the canvass of the 
Liberty Bond cam- 
paign, yet his sales 
were all in small denomina- 
tions, and even comparatively 
few. 

It was not encouraging; 
quite the opposite —especially 
at home, where for the pre 
ent he must make his busi 
ness headquarters when not 
canvassing in the field. His 
mother, though she never did 
reprove him or make a scene 
even when he was a child, 
was yet clearly regretful; and 
no doubt, by her lights, justly 
so. Her fortune was limited 
merely the twenty-five thousand dollars left 
by his father and the rather small house 
they lived in. Besides this, they had, for his 
wants and hers, merely the meager salary he 
had received at the bank. And now his 
commissions from his sales, when his ex- 
penses had been deducted, were still smaller. 

Meantime the whirlwind campaign of 
Staver & Co. was evidently going forward 
fast elsewhere. The stock, he learned from 
the home office, was being sold rapidly by 
others; and a similar inference was to be 
made from the steadily rising price of In- 
ternational Manganese upon the Curb Mar- 
ket, which he noted now every morning in 
the columns of the New York papers. For 
from being one-sixteenth of a point above 
the dollar, it now quite often touched a 
premium of one-eighth above the price for 
which he himself was offering to sell it. 

The situation in which young Mr. Tyler 
now found himself was, in fact, maddening. 
Here was a stock he could sell at a price 
that would net the purchaser at once as 
much as twelve and a half per cent if he re- 
sold it again merely for what was being bid 
for it in the open market in New York. 
Yet no one knew it; very few apparently 
knew even of the existence of the Curb 
Market in New York; and by the terms of 
his agreement — under penalty of losing both 
his position and his earnings—he could not 
tell them! And often, after a hard discour- 
aging day’s canvass, he would have liked 
to curse both their ignorance and his folly 
in signing such a ridiculously binding con- 
tract. 

He did from time to time, when his 
mother tried to comfort him, tell her some- 
thing of the confounded situation he was in; 
yet she could do little but sympathize with 
him. Sales, after all, were what he needed; 
and when he touched once or twice on the 
possibility of her investing her own money 
there she shrank away from it with a 
woman’s almost superstitious fear of chang- 
ing old investments. 

“Of course that’s just as you say, mother,” 
he told her; “only you couldn’t lose 
that’s sure! You know that. For you can 
see right there in black and white, in the 
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paper, what it sells for above a dollar—to 
say nothing of my commission of twenty 
cents for selling it,”’ 

“‘T know, my dear,” she would say. “I’m 
foolish. And I hate to disappoint you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!"’ he would say, for 
he was always kind and pleasant with his 
mother, as with everybody else. ‘I know 
how you always feel. Only this is a sure 
thing!” 

“TI know, dear,”’ she would say, getting 
nervous at worrying him. ‘And I know 
you think I’m foolish. But I hate to think 
of changing my money from the mortgages 
your father left us.” 

He would laugh and pinch her cheek, 
and let it go at that. Nevertheless, he 
could not help thinking of the chance they 
were losing—several thousand dollars, at 
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Teddy Tyier Was a Young Man With an Ingratiating SImile,a Widowed 
Mother Who Adored Him, and a Host of Friends Among the Young Peopie 


least, to be had hy simply taking up your 
pen and signing a paper. And he would 
often go up to his room in the afternoons 
and smoke his cigarettes, and figure out 
what a profit they might make— thirty-two 
cents and a half now, counting his commis- 
sions, on every eighty cents invested— over 
forty per cent on every dollar they would 
put in! For the stock was quoted now 
steadily at one and one-eighth on the Curb. 
And it certainly seemed rough to have such 
a chance of investment slip through your 
fingers because of a woman’s timidity and 
lack of knowledge of finance. 

There was a change, he thought, after a 
few days. Several times his mother asked 
him casually as to yesterday's price of the 
stock. 

He caught her once glancing in the 
morning at the market page of her paper, 
and he felt sure at last that if he had pressed 
her she would have consented to make a 
small investment; because in the end she 
had almost always done what he wished 
for, as long as he could remember. 

At this time, however, a change took 
place in his affairs that engaged his imme- 
diate attention. A new stock-market firm 
in New York—curiously enough located in 
the same great office building where Staver 
& Co. had offices—began sending to the 
customers he had sold stock to a regular 
weekly letter on the stock market. And 
in this, toward the end, there was a small 
but favorable notice of International Man- 
ganese stock. 

“We recommend,” it said, “the pur- 
chase of International Manganese —now 
selling at one and one-eighth—on all re- 
actions. It is, in our opinion, one of the 
best buys in the market, because the de- 
mand for manganese is certain to be tre- 
mendous—following the great disturbance 
of production and the immense destruction 
of the European War.” 

The first impulse of young Mr. Tyler on 
seeing this circular was of anger—that his 
own customers, because of the ridiculous 
conservatism of the rules of Staver & Co., 
must learn of the market for his stock in 
this way instead of from him. But then he 


saw at once his advantage from the dissem- 
ination of the information, no matter how 
it came; for now customers and purchasers 
came much more easily——especially among 
younger men, who were quick to see an 
advantage like this. 

Teddy Tyler applied himself with all his 
might, and very soon he had sold a very 
respectable amount of stock; there was a 
still widening market for the security, and 
a constantly growing number of young men 
each day bought the New York papers and 
turned to the figures of the Curb Market, 
where International Manganese now fre- 
quently touched one and a quarter in the 
course of the day. 

There were, in fact, some customers now 
who advocated selling and taking their 
profits. But this it was not yet possible for 

them to do, for the delivery of the 
stock to them from the New York 
office was delayed because of the great 






stress of sending out 
the immense amount 
of the stock sold in 
other places in the 
whirlwind campaign. 
This was, however, 
very fortunate for the stockholders, as it 
happened; for the price of International 
Manganese grew stronger and stronger 
every day upon the New York Curb Mar- 
ket, and every day its holders could count 
up correspondingly greater profits 

All this was very gratifying to Teddy 
Tyler. His income was now very consider- 
able, for more and larger customers are 
easily found to invest in a certainty. And 
soon he had sold to a great share of 
his friends in that vicinity who had any 
funds. 

Meantime he could not blind himself to 
the fact that the whirlwind campaign was 
passing; the stock was being sold out and 
he himself was getting none of it. He had 
no desire to buy ordinary stock; but this 
was—on the face of it—an entirely differ- 
ent thing. 

It was a cinch, a certainty, the chance of 
a lifetime, and a man who did not take 
advantage of it would be a madman; for 
you could sit and figure it out with perfect 
accuracy. Calculating absolutely conserv- 
atively, taking no account whatever of the 
hopes or claims for manganese profits, but 
merely figuring the actual prices paid for 
the stock every day on the open New York 
Curb Market, he himself could have raade 
a fortune selling it there if he had had the 
funds and had been allowed to do so by his 
company. 

The rule protecting them, of course, was 
clear enough from the standpoint of Staver 
& Co.; they must protect themselves 
ayvainst his selling. Nevertheless, a fortune 
was slipping through his fingers, and he 
was all the more determined now that his 
mother should take some advantage of 
it. 

“But, mother, listen!’ he would say 
“There it is, every day, printed in black 
and white in the New York papers —a dol- 
lar and a quarter ashare. And we can buy, 
with my commission out, for eighty cents 

that is, we should get back a profit of al 
most sixty per cent on our money just as 
soon as the stock was delivered!" 

But she was very hard to persuade, in 
spite of everything—the circulars from 
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outside disinterested stockbrokers and the 
figures in the newspapers. At first she 
refused absolutely, and then wished to ven- 
ture only asmallsum. He had the greatest 
difficulty in getting her to make an invest- 
ment that was worth while 

“T’'ll tell you what I'll do,” he said fi 
nally —for he intended to protect her to the 
limit: “I'll buy this stock for you, which 
is now selling for a dollar and a quarter, for 
a dollar—that is, for eighty cents, really 
If it goes up in price you certainly can’t 
complain. And if it should start down I'll 
fix that too,”’ he promised her; for he 
knew more of stock-market operations and 
terms now. “To make it absolutely sure, 
I'l] put in an order the minute I buy to sell 
the stock at one dollar if it should fall to 
that. And even then we'd have my com- 
mission of twenty per cent to the good 
It’s absolutely no gamble. It’s a cer- 
tainty! Look for yourself—right there in 
black and white. Do you think those big 
New York papers would print a lie?”’ 

“1 see,” she 
said. “I know 
you're right. 
You'll have to be 
patient with me; 
for you know all 
about such things, 
Ted, and I know 
nothing.” 

So, finally she 
did consent to in- 
vest sixteen thou- 
sand dollars, for 
twenty thousand 
dollars, par value, 
of this stock 
enough to be 
worth while. It 
wasn'ta great for- 
tune, of course; but nine thousand dollars 
of profit right off wasn’t to be sneezed at 
to say nothing of the chance of further 
profits. All he was afraid of now was that 
it was too late, and that the closing of the 
whirlwind campaign would not allow their 
allotment of the stock—bought, of course, 
in his mother’s name. He was much re- 
lieved when he found he had finally gotten 


. 






By a curious chance, upon going down 
the street that night, he ran across the 
stock salesman he had overheard Mr 
Staver discharging in New York, already 
in a somewhat advanced state of intoxica 
cation, in the pool parlors of the Johnson 
House. He was evidently selling another 
stock in the district, was in a rather hostile 
mood, and was apparently bent on banter 
ing him 

“Well, well!” he said, stopping his pool 
playing. “So you're still here handing 
them out that blue wonder, huh?” 

“T sure am!"’ said Teddy Tyler, taking 
him good-naturedly. ‘Making, them all 
rich!” 

“Rich!” repeated the other, regarding 
him with watery-eyed earnestness. ‘ You 
know,” he remarked to his companion, ‘I 
think he really believes it! The poor fish!’ 

“Sure! Why shouldn't 1?” said Terry 
Tyler, still bravely good-humored 

“Have you had your stock delivered 
yet?” inquired the other, persisting 

“Oh, yes—some,” said Teddy Tyler, not 
adhering strictly to the truth, for the stoc! 
had not yet arrived. 

“Come on, Jim! Come on! It's your 
shot,”’ the other's companion called to hin 
but the old stock salesman would not yet be 
turned aside. 

“Aha!” he said to young Mr. Tyler sar 


castically. “Sure! Well, the next time j 
write Staver or see him, you tell him 
from me —to mix in some of the pink t} 
the blue when he delivers the rest, so they'll 
have both colors to remember him by 

“Come on, Jim!’ His companion agair 
interrupted him 

But the older salesman still stood, part 
supported by his cue, addre ing young Mr 
Tyler. 

“It’s all right,’’ he i ell them! 


Sell them all you can 
town. But don't let hin 
For he might~-at that 


And then jump the 
‘ ( 


“Aw, run away! Rur poppa!” 
responded young Mr. Tyler, who was fast 
becoming annoyed by that kind of talk 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you!” ex 


claimed the other, regarding him fixedly 
“You poor fish! And if you ever,” he said, 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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“Rubberlurgy” 


ETALLURGISTS have rubbed iron 

ore as an Aladdin’s lamp—until 
today we have steels of a hardness and 
toughness that were unthinkable a few 
years ago. Infusions of vanadium, tung- 
sten, nickel and other elements have 
wrought these wonders. 


The same kind of brains have been at 
work upon rubber. Tireless research and 
experiments have resulted in “rubber 
alloys” that as far excel the crude Para 
gum as chrome-silico-manganese sur- 
passes Bessemer steel. 


All tire manufacturers can use these ex- 
pensive super-rubbers, just as the engine 
manufacturers can use expensive alloy 
steels if they wish. 


When, eight years ago, we set out to make 
America’s best tire, we adopted a policy 
of using only the finest materials on the 
market. We have held to this policy 
ever since, through all the development 
of rubber and its alloys. 


If the Horse-Shoe is America’s best tire— 
as a million users tell us it is—there is 
one cause. 
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a sudden thought apparently occurring to 
him, “want to know more about Hen 
Staver and his blue and pink stock game, 
come around and see me at my office. 
Here!’ he said. “Take it!” And in a 
spirit of bravado he pushed into young 
Teddy Tyler’s hand a good-sized printed 
business card. 

“Don’t say I never warned you,” he 
repeated. ‘“‘You poor fish!’ he said ex- 
plosively; and then he turned and started 
to play his shot at the table. 

Young Mr. Tyler was too angry at the 
moment to answer effectively or even to 
drop the card from his hand; and when, 
turning on his heel, he had passed out into 
the street he found the pasteboard still in 
his fingers. 

His first impulse was to drop it then; but 
finally, thinking he might perhaps have 
some future chance at payment of his score 
against this man, he thrust the crushed 
card half absent-mindedly into his pocket 
and and went on with his thinking about 
what the old fool had said. 


Going over this, though his anger abated, 
Mr. Tyler was somewhat disturbed at first, 
if not really alarmed. He could see now 
that by the two colors of stock, to which he 
had heard this man allude for the second 
time, he referred to the stock of the Inter- 
national Manganese Company, in which 
his own friends and his family had made 
their investments, and which had promised 
so certainly to make their fortunes—and 
indirectly his. 

He was nervous, naturally. If anything 
should be wrong there—possibly—it would 
be the end of him. Yet finally he decided 
there was no sense in such worrying. For 
what possible purpose could there be in 
printing a stock in two colors? And if it 
were done what possible difference could 
it make to the stockholders? 

“The poor old drunk!” he said to him- 
self; for he could see now that in all prob- 
ability the simplest explanation was the 
best—that here was merely a disgruntled 
and discharged eniployee, trying to make 
trouble for his former employer and him- 
self. 

And he went over in his mind his whole 
relation to the firm of Staver & Co.—their 
insistence on honesty; the singularly con- 
servative rules they had made against their 
salesmen’s overpraise of their stock; the 
more than fulfillment of their expectations 
for the price of their security upon the 
Stock Exchange—and their steady refusal 
to call attention to the prices at which their 
stock was sé¢ lling. 

There was one question, however, which 
puzzled him somewhat and which the 
taunts of the drunken man had raised again 
before his mind—and that was the slowness 
in the delivery of his stock. Several of his 
customers had, in fact, commented on this. 

So, wishing to clear this up and feeling 
that in any case he should keep in touch 
with his office from time to time, Mr. Tyler 
on the second day succeeding fin: ally de- 
cided he would run down to New York 

On his arrival in the office, somewhat 
early in the day, he found the same busy 
scene—the same neatly clad, madly work- 
ing stenographers; but Mr. Staver detained 
by business outside 

In his absence Mr. Tyler sat down near 
the private secretary and head stenog- 
rapher —the dashing, capable young woman 
in black, with whom he felt best acquainted. 
She was, as usual, driven with work, which 
she was briskly and deftly performing. 
And young Mr. Tyler was not long in see- 
ing that she was making ready for mailing 
large quantities of blue stock certificates, 
evidently to be sent out to their purchasers 
in the whirlwind campaign. 

“Have you got my stock there finally?” 
he asked her, not thinking. 

“Yours!"’ she said quickly. “You 
haven't any stock!” 

‘No,”’ he answered her as quickly, re- 
calling the rule of Staver & Co. about stock 
selling—‘“‘not I; but a relative of mine— 
Mrs. Eleanor Tyler.” 

And finally, after a little while, she 
waived the formality of the thing and let 
him have the stock. 

“You see how I trust you!” she said 
archly; for he was a clever, good-looking 
boy with an ingratiating way, and they 
had always been quite friendly. 

But as she said that, he saw on another 
corner of her desk a little package of pink 
stock; and, reaching over, he picked it up. 

“What's this?”’ he said, speaking in an 
offhand voice, but with a certain sinking of 
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his pulse; for he noted now—so far as he 
could see at a glance—that this stock was a 
duplicate, a replica of the blue stock he had 
just taken and put into his pocket —except 
that it was pink. 

But the private secretary asked him to 
return it to her at once. 

“Let me have it,’”’ she said, ‘‘and go 
away. Let me have it! He may be in any 
time now!” she exclaimed, evidently con- 
cerned about Mr. Staver’s returning. 

“What is this, first?’’ young Tyler asked 
her, with a teasing smile which, however, 
was considerably | fore ed. 

a) | don’t know,’ Nag said, more and more 
peeved. “Honestly, I don’t!” 

But he would not return it to her till she 
told him. 

“T don’t know,” she said finally; “only 
the blue he sends out by mail and the other 
goes over to the market 

“The Curb?” asked Mr. Tyler a little 
hoarsely. 

“Yes,’’ she answered him. “ Now let me 
have it, and go away! Sit down outside 
there.” 

So he let her have the stock and went 
out—not to the bench in the waiting room, 
but outside entirely. For he must now 
before he went any farther or saw anyone 
else—have a chance to consider for himself 
the growing and disturbing mystery of the 
blue stock and the pink. 


He was more disturbed—yes, more 
alarmed now than he dared let himself 
feel—by this odd phenomenon of the two 
colors of this stock. For he saw now that 
not only were there actually two colors of 
certificates in International Manganese, 


but that these two colors were intended for | 


two different destinations—the blue for 
himself and the other customers, and the 
pink for the stock market. And, as he saw 
this, naturally the bantering of the old stock 
salesman came back into his memory, and 
his offer to advise him if he ever wanted his 
advice. And, fumbling in his pocket, he 
found the crushed ecard still there. 


He did not want to go to the old sales- 


man at first; but finally, having no other 
place to turn, he decided he would swallow 
his pride and try this one, for he would at 
least be sure to learn there the worst that 
could be told him at one blow—after which 
he could make his own conclusions. 

So he turned in totheaddress given, in an 
office building notfarfrom BroadStreet, and, 
coming into a blue-smoky room bounded 
on its farther side by a blackboard, he in- 
quired for the man he wanted, and found 
he was not there at that moment, but was 
expected soon. 

When he sat down to wait, as invited, 
before the great blackboard, his eye gradu- 
ally worked its way through the various 
symbols at the heads of the columns upon 
the board until it fell finally upon what he 
took to be International Manganese, and 
found that stock to be—as usual of late 
very strong, with some sales at one and 
three-eighths. 

Seeing this a sudden idea came to him, 
and he rose and spoke to the attendant 
upon customers, who stood hatless among 
the hatted students of the board. 

“I want to put in an order,” he said, 
7 to sell.”’ 

* Cert ainly, ” said the attendant politely. 

“W hat?’ 

“International Manganese.” 

“Why, yes,” said the attendant, with a 
slight change of manner; “I think so. 
How much?” 

““A thousand shares, 

Tyler boldly —‘“‘at the market.” 

“Why, yes; I think so,” said the young 
attendant again, still more slowly. ‘ Ex- 
cuse me just a minute,”’ he said then, 
passed across the room, and seemed to be 
consulting an older and more carefully 
dressed man, evidently the manager or 
head of the firm. 

““Do you happen to have the certificate 
with you?” asked the latter, finally coming 
over. 

“Why, yes,” said Teddy Tyler. His 
heart began pumping hard at this discon- 
certing formality; and, reaching into his 
inside pocket, he produced the blue certifi- 
cates he had purchased for his mother 

The well-dressed manager, when he saw 
them, pursed his lips together. 

“T’m sorry,” he said very gravely; ‘but 
we cannot sell these certificates for you.” 

“Why not?” asked Teddy Tyler in a 
high strained voice. 

“* Because there is no market for these at 
the present time,” said the manager, ob- 


” 


responded Mr. 


viously endeavoring to soften the blow by | 
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the polite intimation of the closing of his 
sentence. 

Young Mr. Tyler stood speechless, con- 
sidering the blue certificates in his hand. 

“ But what—what——” he started to ask. 

There was a little knot about him now, 
looking politely but curiously over his 
shoulder. 

“‘ Another one, huh?” inquired one voice, 
heard dimly by young Mr. Tyler. 

“‘Isn’t he a wonder?”’ inquired a second, 
alluding to someone whose identity Mr. 
Tyler could only conjecture. 

But at this another voice broke into the 
conversation from one side, a voice already 
somewhat familiar. 

“Hello!” said the man he had come to 
find, the old-time stock salesman. ‘So 
you thought you'd come to see me finally? 
You poor fish!” he went on, and struck 
Tyler on the back in not unfriendly greeting. 

And then his eyes fell upon the blue cer- 
tificates. 

“You poor fish!” he said again, quite 
sympathetically. 

“IT was just telling him, Jim ——” began 
the manager. 

“You leave him to me,” said the old-time 
salesman. “I'll show the whole thing up to 
him. Suppose we get out of here—where 
we can go over and sit down and take a 
drink,”’ he said to Teddy Tyler. ‘“TI’ll tell 
you all about it. You-poor fish!” 

And, taking his arm in quite a friendly 
mood, he passed out of the broker’s office 
with him, Mr. Tyler automatically putting 
back into his pocket the dishonored blue 
certificates. 


When they sat down in the dark café, 
after Mr. Tyler had paid for their drinks, 
Jim, the old-time salesman, asked for a 
sight of the blue certificates and, taking 
them, wagged his head slowly and sadly 
over them. 

“Gone!” he said simply. 

“What is it?”’ cried Teddy Tyler in sharp 
alarm, his drink, neglected, pushed on one 
side. “Isn’t there any manganese mine 
anywhere?” 

“Howdolknow?” saidtheother. ‘‘ There 
probably is—somewhere!”’ 
“Then why,” cried young Mr. Tyler— 

“why can’t I sell it 

“You want to know?” inquired his in- 
formant, whose voice was apparently ha- 
bitually thick and watery. “‘I’ll tell you: 
yy it’s only the pink stock that’s 
isted.”” 

“Listed!” exclaimed Mr. Tyler. “On 
the Stock Exchange?”’ 

“Yes; the Curb. The only one you 
could sell at any price!” said the old sales- 
man; and, reading the name of ownership 
upon the certificates, he inquired whose 
they might be. 

““My mother’s,” responded the young 
man with reluctance. 

“You poor fish!” said the older and, hav- 
ing now gazed sufficiently at his drink upon 
the table, he tossed it off. 

At his suggestion they had another—Mr. 
Tyler paying, but not drinking. And after 
that the old salesman settled down to the 


| hoped-for explanation. 


“It’s just a variation on the new selling 
game they’re playing now,” he said—“es- 
pecially during the last few months, since 


| these Liberty Loans began. They’re letting 


all of us older men go,” he said, with some 
personal feeling, “who have sold stock for 
them for years, and they’re going out into 
the country and getting kids by the thou- 
sand—anybody and everyhody—to sell 
stock for them; some poor green fish,” he 
said—again reverting to that eminently dis- 
agreeable favorite expression—‘“‘ who never 
saw a stock before in their lives. 

“Then they take them in and teach 
them,” he continued; “‘a few days in these 
so-called schools of theirs make them all 
believe in it themselves. Then they turn 


| them loose, to sell to their personal friends 


and families. And when they have sold to 
them all, and all their relatives, then they 
kick them out and get in a new set. Then 
they are out of a job,” said the old sales- 
man, his mind again reverting sympatheti- 
cally to himself. ‘‘And they’re out their job 
and their friends and their friends’ money— 
and all their relatives’ money. The poer 
fish!" he said, discharging that disagree- 
able and extremely spluttery expression 
again in his hearer’s direction; and sat 
still, reflecting. 

“But what,” exclaimed Teddy Tyler, 
goading him on again, with cheeks crim- 
son with excitement, “what is this particu- 
lar game—this International Manganese 
thing?” 
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“Oh, that! That’s a wonder!” said Jim, 
the old salesman, stirred to some enthusi- 
asm. “Simple as it can be! That Henry 
J. Staver is a corker! No doubt about it! 
And he outlined the enterprise of Interna- 
tional Manganese. 

“All he did was to form this million-share 
company—in Delaware or Dakota or some- 
where. You see? 

a ae said Teddy Tyler, 
breathless. 

“ And list half of it—five hundred thou- 
sand shares. The pink. See?’ 


listening 


“All of which he owned himself—or his 
friends—and could shoot up and down in 
price on the Curb as he wanted to.” 

“Half a million!’’ exclaimed young Mr. 
Tyler. 

Wi might as well be ten million,” said his 
informant. “They owned it all, didn’t they? 
They made it out of nothing. And nobody 
else would dare to butt in on them in the 
market for it when there wasn’t any stock 
except what they owned! They had it all 
their own way, naturally—up or down. 
Simple! Absolutely simple!” he stated, 
and stopped, gazing. 

“But the blue stock?” inquired Mr. 
Tyler, dragging his mind back again. 

* He sold it all in the country—through 
these agents—on the strength of these pink 
stock quotations; making them think,” 
continued the exponent—“the agents and 
all—that they were getting in on the inside 
on the quiet, on a sure thing, selling all the 
time at a premium on the market. He 
starts up a whirlwind canvassing campaign 
on them and holds back the deliveries to 
the last end. And then—bing! He’ll be 
gone! And they'll be there with blue stock, 
which was never listed.” 

“Never listed!” whispered Teddy Tyler, 
like a man in a trance. 

“Yes,” asserted the other. “And it 
can’t be sold at any price. That nobody 
else ever bought—or will. But they'll 
never know it—most of them—until he’s 
gone! The poor fish !”’ said the old salesman, 
using his disagreeable watery characteri- 
zation for the last time. 

At that, young Mr. Tyler stood up sud- 
denly. 

“Gone!” he said, remembering all at 
once Mr. Staver’s absence from his office 
that morning. 

With scant hurried apologies, he broke 
away from the old salesman while he was in 
the act of suggesting another drink; and, 
seizing the blue certificates from him, he 
started in the direction of Staver & Co. 


What he would do if he found Mr. Staver 
was not clear in the mind of young Mr. 
Tyler; but he saw, at least, that the one 
thing to be done was to catch him first —be- 
fore he went—and decide on the form of 
conversation later. 

So he rushed on with the impetuosity of 
youth; for he proposed in some way to have 
either restitution or revenge, and the idea 
of personal violence in getting it, if neces- 
sary, was not absent from his mind. 

As he passed across the noisy street of 
the great city, in which he was so much a 
stranger, and came nearer and nearer the 
offices of Mr. Staver, the first flare of his 
anger was somewhat abated— but not gone; 
for it rose again when he heard from the 
private secretary the unwelcome news that 
Mr. Staver was not there. 

“Where is he, then?’’ he demanded. 

“T don’t know,” she said, drawing back 
a little at his manner. ‘He came in and 
went out again.” 

“T’ll find out for myself!” he said 
angrily. 

And the busy stenographers stopped 
their mad typewriting for a moment and 
looked up in refined surprise when he forced 
himself by, in spite of the secretary’s pro- 
test, and, opening the glass door into the 
private office, found Henry J. Staver sitting 
at his des 

““What’s this?” said Mr. Staver, looking 
up and fixing him again with his cold black 


eyes. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Mr. Tyler. 
“T’ll show you what it is! It’s this!’”’ he 
said; and dragging out his blue certificates 
he waved them at him 

“You'll show nothing,” said Henry J. 
Staver, “if you talk like that!” And 
young Mr. Tyler again felt the chill repres- 
sion of his eyes. “Sit down,” continued 
Henry J. Staver. “And talk like a gentle- 
man—if you want to talk to me.” 

And after a moment’s hesitation Teddy 
Tyler did so. 
(Concluded on Page 109) 
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“You See— 
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grease, dirt, light—the big factors of deterioration. 
Sewell Wheels are built to last for years, and carry a 
positive five year guarantee. In eleven yearsof manu- 
facturing and with 28,000 Sewell W heels in operation 
repair work has been virtually an unheard-of factor. 


‘Perhaps, the best evidence I can offer you of the 
efficiency and economy of Sewell Wheels in truck 
operation is the experience of some of the largest 
truck owners in the country. For instance: 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Continental Motor Corp., 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Wagner Electric Mfg. 
Co., Delco Laboratories, Standard Oil Company. 

“However, the whole story and principle of Sewell 


Cushion Wheels are right here before you—in this 
W heel. 


“You can see for yourself how you can prolong the 
life, increase the efficiency and reduce the mainte- 
nance cost ofp YOUR OWN TRUCK by employ- 
ing the Sewell Principle — 


“The Resiliency is Built in the Wheel.”’ 
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In 1652, Pasquale Rossie, the Greek serving man of a Turkish merchant, 
opened the first English coffee-house, under the auspices of his master, in St. 
Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, London. He announced himself—“The first person 
to make and publicly sell coffee-drink in England.’’ Another advertisement 
reads—“Coffee much quickens the spirit, and makes the heart lightsome.’’ 


In America today — coffee is as much 
a part of the daily diet of the millions as 
bread and butter. It is as staple as beef 
and potatoes. 


Coffee forms the big part of the national 
breakfast — the indispensable part. Ifa 
man must “eat and run,” he overlooks 
all but his coffee. In case he misses it at 
home he manages to get it later,—some- 


where,— somehow ! 


How much of the joy and pleasure of 
How it 
sets you up and puts you on your feet, 


your day depends upon coffee! 


Coffee— the American drink 


by its cheery wholesomeness and genuine 
comfortableness! How you looktoit—and 
rely upon it—and it never fails nor falters ! 


Coffee is the great democratic drink,— 
the “universal beverage.” It is the one 
flavor that satisfies everybody. Nothing 
so enticing, alluring, appealing. It’s the 
one taste that tastes best to all tastes. 


Many, many men have been heard to 
say that should prohibition come, strong 
drink would not be greatly rnissed,— not 
by the great majority of clean living manly 
Americans. They will drink more coffee. 
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(Concluded from Page 106) 

“Now what do you want to say to me?” 
snapped Mr. Staver brusquely. 

His eyes and his manner had already 
gained something‘ of his old ascendancy 
over young Mr. Tyler; and his former 
agent addressed him, demanding restitu- 
tion for his blue certificates, with gradually 
abating heat. 

“Very well,” inquired Mr. Staver coldly 
when he had talked to a conclusion. “ Just 
what is it you want?” 

“T want my money back!” 

“Nothing doing!”’ said Mr. Staver with 
cold finality. ‘“‘We’re in the business of 
selling, not buying, stock.” 

“All right!” said his opponent, making 
a show now of getting up. ‘“‘I’ll go and see 
whether there’s any justice. I'll go right 
off and complain to the authorities!”” For 
he felt, on second thought, that this would 
be much more sensible than violence under 
the conditions. 

But Mr. Staver’s black eyes never 
flinched. 

“Wait a minute. Sit down,” he said 
coldly, not moving himself a particle in his 
chair. “I advise you to—for your own 
good. Sit down. That’s it! Now just 
what is it you think you can complain 
about against me to any authority?” 

And Mr. Tyler was silent, getting his 
thoughts together in his mind. 

“For false pretenses!’’ he blurted out at 
last. ‘For selling a stock without a mar- 
ket—on false pretenses!” 

“How?” snapped Mr. Staver sharply. 
“In what way? On your own state- 
ment,”’ proceeded Mr. Staver, when he re- 
ceived no immediate reply. ‘‘ When have 
I ever told a possible customer that this 
stock we sold was even listed upon the 
Stock Exchange — much less advanced in 
price?” 

“You told me!” exclaimed young Mr. 
Tyler miserably. ‘Both!’ 

“Did I? I doubt it,” said Mr. Staver 
sharply. “I let you show yourself, as I re- 
member it. But if I did you're no possible 
customer. You know that. You’re under 
contract not to be one. 

“More than that,’’ went on Mr. Staver’s 
snappy voice, now rising louder and more 
sharply in young Mr. Tyler’s deepening 
silence: “Our agents were definitely in- 
structed not to do just what you say they 
do. And if you, for example, told anyone 
that this stock was listed you broke your 
contract. You were under written con- 
tract not to say so—as you well know. 
si you we wt under written contract not to 
buy that stock,” he said, now pointing sud- 
denly to the blue certificates still grasped 
in Mr. Tyler’s nerveless hand. ‘How did 
you get them? 

“T’ll tell you how,” continued Henry J. 
Staver when Mr. Tyler did not answer him. 
“I'll tell you how: Under the slight pre- 
tense of your mother’s name you bought 
this stock for your own benefit, contrary 
to your express written contract. 

“And now, for some reason,” he said, 
getting upon his feet—‘ probably because 
you’re caught speculating in the market— 


” 
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you come in here with this cock-and-bull 
story about a blue and pink stock issue.” 

“Do—do you deny it?” 
Teddy Tyler. 

“Whether I do or not,” said Mr. Staver, 
now looking directly into his eyes, “has 
nothing to do with this agreement. I deny 
it—yes! But, takingeverythingyouclaim 
granting your own words—you can find 
nothing against me—not a thing—in this 
story you have invented. But I’ve got 
you,’”’ said Mr. Staver, “on your own state- 
ment! For breach of contract! 

“If you think you’ve got me—all right!” 
said Mr. Staver, now snapping his eyes and 
advancing toward him. ‘Don’t come to 
me. Goto the proper authorities and prove 
it. But now—get out! You've broken your 
contract with this firm. You're fired! Get 
out! Go before I call for a policeman!” 

And walking sharply toward him, keep- 
ing his eyes continually on his, he backed 
young Mr. Tyler out of the glass door; 
forced him through the frightened silence 
that had fallen on the madly clacking 
stenographers, out into the corridor—and 
closed the door. 

Mr. Tyler soon found himself in the lower 
corridor, still holding his blue stock certifi- 

cates in his hand—alone, without acquaint- 
ance in that greatest of all cities, and with 
a sickening sense, continually growing, that 
under the circumstances he might have no 
redress. And finally, without acting further, 
he decided to take the trhin for home. 

As he sat there, waiting in that greatest 
of all railroad stations, with the hurrying 
crowds about him, each person intent on 
some mission of haste or joy or sorrow, he 
pulled out his blue certificates of stock to 
while away the tedious time. 

As he gazed down on them again, though 
he recognized well enough how unbefitting 
it was for men of his age, he could not 
thinking of what it was about to mean to 
him and his mother and his friends—for 
the moment quite govern his emotions. 
And before he could once more regain his 
self-control great, round, unmanly tears 
slipped from the eyelids of young Teddy 
Tyler and stained one outside corner of the 
papers in his hands—those blue stock cer- 
tificates that were to have such a fatal in- 
fluence on all his future career. 

For there was actually no redress—and 
no one, in fact, to find responsible; for 
when, a few days later, the local lawyer 
whom his mother had employed to investi- 
gate at least, tried doing so, he found no 
one place even to begin. 

The sumptuous office on Broad Street 
was closed; the snappy driving Henry J 
Staver was gone—there was no one to tell 
where; and the polished furniture, the 
green carpet, the madly clacking stenogra- 
phers—the whole snappy busy place—had 
vanished with him. 

Like a transformation scene in a stage 
spectacle, all was gone, leaving nothing 
more tangible than the blue certificates 
that twenty thousand dollars’ worth, par 
value, of International Manganese, which 
young Mr. Tyler and his mother are hold- 
ing to this day. 
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should be understood that in Great Britain 
the freight rate, to the small average user at 
least, includes not merely the transport by 
rail but wagon collection and delivery, in a 
way exactly similar to that of our express 
companies in America. The large users of 
railway freight over there, as we shall soon 
see, possess their own small cars, or wagons, 
These, however, are the concerns which as 
a rule have their own sidings. Yet to the 
small user the equivalent of a private side- 
track is given in the railway delivery 
wagon, or motor truck, which backs up to 
his door for the collection or the delivery 
of his freight and so relieves him at once 
from the expense and other complications 
of truckage—and all at a very low figure, 
though in many cases not so low as our own. 
The passenger rates even before the war 
were never so low; and it is but fair to 
know that the English passenger fares sup- 
ply at least half the total revenues of her 
railways. In America this proportion is 
much lower. On some of our Western 
roads, in fact, it drops to a point where pas- 
senger returns bring in a bare twenty per 
cent of the gross revenue. There are few 
lines where the passenger ratio touches the, 
British figure of fifty per cent. The New 
Haven. system with its lines radiating 
through congested Southern New England, 
where the density of population approxi- 
mates that of old England, is an exception. 
This probably supplies the real reason 
why the passenger rates in England, even 
prior to 1914, were for the first class four 
cents a mile. This is a class of service that 
closely approximates our first-class service 
plus Pullman charges —there is no Pullman 
service in Great Britain or Ireland, with the 
exception of a few parlor cars, which still 
are operated by the American Pullman 
Company— and, as you can figure for your- 
self, at a slightly higher cost, even in pre- 
war times, than our combined charge. On 
the other hand, the third-class fares—sec- 
ond class has become practically obsolete 
on many of the English railways—are at 
about half the first-class rate, or about two 
cents a mile. And in recent years the third- 
class equipment on most of the high-grade 
lines has been improved until for cleanliness 
and comfort it is quite equal te that of our 
average first-class American day coach, 


Workmen's Tickets 


These fares, please remember, were of the 
days before the coming of the great war. 
In an endeavor to reduce passenger traflic 
so that the British railways might better 
meet the enormous military demands that 
the war made upon them the rates for 
tickets were increased an even fifty per 
cent in January, 1917. This applied to all 
fares save certain seasonal, zone or work- 
men's tickets, and instantly brought the 
third-class iures to the comfortable figure 
of three cents and the first the 
fanciful one of six cents a mile. Yet it did 
not succeed for more than a very short time 
in materially reducing the passenger traffic, 
for the munition factories of every sort 
with their high wages—were in full swing. 
The average munitions worker did not 
propose to be done out of the joys of travel 
which had been denied him or her in the 
days of low wages—and so traveled, 

The various roads went further, They 
made radical cuts in their train services, 
removed most of the sleeping and restau- 
rant. cars and completely abolished all 
round-trip and excursion tickets of every 
sort. But still the passenger travel in- 
creased. And England, which had entered 
upon a real orgy of spending—as one might 
witness in the greatly increased sale of 
jewelry, pianos and phonographs after the 
war first got into full swing— was not going 
to deny herself the pleasures of travel, and 
did not. 

The third-class fares, even in the prewar 
days, did not touch the low-level mark of 
passenger transportation in John Bull's 
tight little island. This last was reached in 
the so-called workmen's tickets which years 
ago Parliament had wished upon the rail- 
ways. Under these tickets workmen come 
into London, Liverpool, Manchester and 
other great industrial centers at remarkably 
slight cost-—-four cents or six cents for a 
round-trip journey from points as far as 
nine or ten miles out. While the under- 


class to 


standing is that these tickets are for the 
actual bona fide low-paid workers, 
matter of fact the only 
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their use is the hours in which they are 
available—as a rule for trains arriving at 
the town terminals between five o'clock 
and seven o’clock in the morning for the 
four-cent fare, between seven and seven- 
thirty for the six-cent fare and from seven- 
thirty toeight for a higher class of workmen’s 
tickets whose round-trip cost ranged from 
eight cents upward. Inasimilar but reversed 
fashion the tickets are available for the 
outgoing return trip, the highest cost hav- 
ing the earliest and the lowest cost the very 
latest departure hours. 

These tickets are held sacred against the 
fifty per cent war-measure advance. Not 
only that, but the adoption of the standard 
eight-hour working day in England has 
brought the three-shift day into so many 
industrial plants where the work must be 
continuous and unbroken that there is now 
a strong demand that the workmen’s tick- 
ets be made available at practically all 
hours of day or night, sothat George Hobbs, 
who goes to work at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, or Tom Gibbs, who quits at high 
noon, may not be deprived of his extremely 
low-rate ticket between his little home in 
the open country and his task at the fac- 
tory. And he argues that since Parliament 
induced him to buy the little home on the 
basis of a low railway fare it should adapt 
that low rate to suit his changed hours, 


The Strain of War 


No wonder that John Bull scratches his 
head and, like our own Uncle Samuel, 
wonders where his path lies out of his rail- 
way dilemma. Having come into full pos- 
session and control of his rail lines—which 
involves the payment of dividend guaran- 
ties to their owners—he now desires to 
know how they are to be made to earn 
those guaranties. For even in the days 
before the coming of the war the English 
rails were not heavy earners. The most 
profitable of them—the Great Western 
earned six or seven per cent a year upon its 
capitalization; the least profitable dividend 
payer set its figure at but two and a half 
per cent. 

Competition cost,and costa pretty penny. 
And if four competing lines from London 
up to his great industrial cities of the Mid- 
lands gave old John as fine transportation 
as any land in all the world possessed, he 
paid for it in the long run, and paid well 
yet was apt to feel that the comfort of good 
service was well worth the price, while low 
rates, both freight and passenger, kept his 
people content and happy. Which seem- 
ingly was worth to him more than the ex- 
cessive content and happiness of his railway 
stockholders. 

The war wreaked no ravages elsewhere 
in, England more striking than those that 
were wreaked upon her railways. She was 
quick to realize their supreme importance 
to her in her great crisis, and so reached 
out and within a fortnight after the out- 
rage of Louvain—and with the authority 
that had been given her long years before 
by Parliament—took over her rail lines and 
began operating them for the national weal. 
There was no policy of vacillation on her 
part. It was a situation that she had an- 
ticipated and solved several years before 
the coming of the war. 

Even before 1912 there was in existence 
an English body known as the War Council 
of the Engineer and Railway Staff Corps. 
This council consisted of the general man- 
agers—in England the post of general 
manager compares with that of the president 
of an American railroad—of the railways 
that in the event of war with a Continen- 
tal Power would have the most to do with 
military traffic. The council made elabo- 
rate and definite war plans. The possible 
invasion of the East Coast was antici- 
pated, and detailed plans, even to the 
working out of actual train and engine 
schedules, were made for the evacuation 
if necessary—of the population of East 
Coast towns and cities and the movement 
of troops and heavy guns up to them. This 
council by 1912 had developed into the 
Railway Executive Committee, which was 
composed of the general managers of the 
twelve most important railway systems of 
Great Britain. It in turn formed an in- 
tegral part of a Board of Communications, 
which included representatives of the War 
Office, the Admiralty, the Board of Trade 
and the Home Office. Among these rep- 
resentatives was Sir Eric Geddes, a young 
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Englishman of great promise and energy, of 
whom you shall hear much more before you 
finish the reading of this article. 

The Railway Executive Committee went 
to its job quickly and without ostentation. 
While it sought to unify the operation of 
John Bull's railways so that he might help 
win the, war most efficiently and most 
promptly, it had no false or grandiloquent 
ideas of creating a single national rail sys- 
tem overnight. It did not seek to tear down 
in a day what had taken the patient labor 
of years to upbuild. It sought not to 
standardize either baggage cars or locomo- 
tives or dining-car meals. It even escaped 
having a director general. Its printed forms 
were few and modest. Few people outside 
of railway and army circles even knew of 
its existence. At the height of its endeavors 
it employed in its joint efforts a total force 
of not more than eighteen officers and 
clerks, who occupied two floors of a small 
office building directly across the way from 
the Houses of Parliament. It was an ex- 
tremely simple enterprise, but it functioned, 
and functioned extremely well. 

The closest parallel that we had to the 
English Railway Executive Committee was 
our own Railroads War Board, builded up 
by the American Railway Association under 
the advice and direction of President Wil- 
son. This committee, consisting of five of 
the ablest American railroad executives, 
acted almost from the day that we entered 
the great war until the elaborate United 
States Railroad Administration came into 
existence. Its duties and responsibilities 
in fact, the very composition of its member- 
ship—were almost exactly the same as 
John Bull’s Railway Executive Committee. 
One important difference remained, how- 
ever. Our own Railroads War Board had 
as full responsibilities as its English cousin, 
but, while Parliament had endowed its 
railway committee with the fullest power 
and the most sweeping authority, our own 
board was intrusted with neither, It might 
recommend to the various lines which it 
was seeking to supervise, but it had no 
power whatsoever to enforce its recommen- 
dations—and therein lay its undoing. 

Of course the strongest criticism that 
might rest upon a supervising committee of 
this sort rests in the fact that it is forever 
hard for men to undo the habit of years. 
It was hard for General Manager This or 
General Manager That or General Manager 
The Other Fellow to sit in committee at 
35 Parliament Street in the city of West- 
minster and forget Great Western or Mid- 
land or Great Central or South Eastern, 
just as it was hard for President This or 
President That or President The Other 
Fellow to sit in a council room in Thirteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., and forget 
Pennsylvania or Southern Pacific or Bur- 
lington. This per se is a mighty objection. 
Yet I am not so sure that in hard fact it is 
any objection whatsoever. The spirit of 
loyalty to an independent and competitive 
institution has been responsible for the 
most conspicuous success in British busi- 
ness, as well as in American, and in many 
businesses other than railroading has shown 
its ability in emergency and necessity to 
codperate to the end of the common good. 


Lack of Authority 


Therefore it is that I firmly believe the 
American board of railroad executives failed 
where the British one succeeded simply and 
solely because of the unwillingness on the 
part of the powers that were and still be to 
accord it authority. Without that power 
any so-called executive board was not really 
executive and so was’ doomed to fail. With 
the power the British committee succeeded, 
and without it the American committee 
could not solve the war problem of our rail- 
roads and was superseded by the United 
States Railroad Administration, whose suc- 
cesses and whose failures are matters of 
record, 

With England’s formal declaration of 
war the executive committee assumed in- 
stant and sweeping powers. It functioned 
at the very hour of the declaration of con- 
flict and in an early sixteen days of that 
memorable August, 1914, moved to the 
embarkation port of Southampton the first 
British expeditionary force of 126,500 men, 
42,000 horses, 6000 vehicles and 5000 tons 
of stores, in addition to 354 guns. This 
emergency movement, which required the 
use of not less than 689 trains, came at a 
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time of great passenger stress upon the 


British rails. It was in August and at the 
height of the holiday season in a land which 
takes its holidays very seriously and very 
amply too; yet the additional burden was 
taken up without serious or lengthy in- 
convenience to the holiday-makers. 

And in those same sixteen days when the 
first hundred thousand ‘contemptibles”’ 
were making their way toward a glorious 
death in France, 334,000 other soldiers, 
with all of their vast stores of munitions, 
were being quickly mobilized in England, 
involving the movement of 1400 other 
trains—and still without serious incon- 
venience to the ordinary traffic. There was 
no congestion at any point. By good plan- 
ning and almost superhuman ‘effort, goods 
and passengers continued to move as before 
from the south of England up to the north, 
and from Wales and the mouths of the 
Mersey and the Severn across country to 
London, to Newcastle and the suddenly 
awakened ports of the East Coast. 

If the war had been a mere flash in the 
pan—a thing to be numbered in as many 
months as it was years—it is quite possible 
that the entire military movement would 
have been accomplished with hardly any 
upset whatever to the normal working con- 
ditions of the English railways. But the 
continued strain counted. It counted in 
many and various ways. Great mobiliza- 
tion centers were established and the move- 
ment of troops and supplies became a 
settled burden upon John Bull’s carriers. 
Norwasthatall. Assoonastrainferryboats 
had been established across the Channel 
from Richborough—not far from Dover 
to Calais, they began sending their freight 
wagons by the thousands to the aid of 
the still more overburdened railroads of 
France—locomotives, too, track as well. In 
all, some seven hundred locomotives were 
sent and more than two hundred miles of 
standard-gauge track, a good part of this 
last being taken from branch lines which 
were abandoned and torn up until after 
the war. 


Railway Munitions Work 


Despite the labor shortage due to the 
supreme demands upon England’s man 
power, the railway shops worked with an 
energy and a force they had not known 
before. They turned out new cars and new 
locomotives—some of them standard and 
others narrow-gauge—to meet the military 
demands of transport on the Western 
Front. The immaculate and wonderfully 
comfortable hospital trains in which our 
wounded boys rode from the Front back to 
the base hospitals and the debarkation 
ports were the products of the English rail- 
way shops. 

Yet even this was not all. Those same 
shops went into war munitions upon a huge 
scale. When the War Office most needed 
transport they built it some 10,000 serv- 
ice wagons. From service wagons they 
turned to limbers for six-inch and eight- 
ineh howitzers, finally mountings and ped- 
estals for all sorts of guns, from six-pounders 
to sixty. From guns to armored trains was 
but another step. And all this while smaller 
things in tremendous output. 

At the outset the Railway Executive 
Committee promised the War Office 2250 
shell cases. Within eighteen months it was 
delivering more than twice that number, 
while in the first four years of the conflict 
more than 22,000,000 shell cases were reno- 
vated and sent for refilling and refiring 
Certain cases I saw at the Stratford shops 
just outside of London had been given 
designating marks and had been to the 
Front and back seven times in the course 
of the war. 

The greatest problem still remained. The 
railways of England were by no means 
exempt from her demands for man power 
for her army. On the contrary they gave, 
and gave most generously, not only to the 
regular forces of the army and the navy but 
to the military railroad necessities in 
France, in Gallipoli and the Far East. Here 
is a typical case—that of the Great Eastern 
system: 

The Great Eastern is not of the largest 
systems of England, yet it is far from being 
among the smallest ones. With a total line 
mileage of about 1000 miles—close to the 
length of the Lackawanna Railroad—it 
employs in normal times some 30,000 men. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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With its network of lines reaching from 
London to Harwich and other important 
ports along the East Coast, it did its 
share—and more too—toward England’s 
part in the winning of the war. Its great 
docks just outside of Harwich—your true 
ate a always calls it “‘ Harridge”’— 
were taken over by the Admiralty within a 
few hours after the declaration of war, as a 
naval base of greatest strategic importance. 
It moved hundreds of thousands of troops 
to and from this and other ports upon its 
lines, and its well-equipped shops did their 
full part in the making of munitions of 
every sort. Yet in none of these material 
things did this railway meet its greatest 
test. 

Of its 30,000 workers, 9734 joined the 
colors of the King; and of these, 987 made 
the supreme sacrifice for their country. This 
record of the Great Eastern, like the similar 
records of the other English railways, has 
been printed upon heavy board as an un- 
dying roll of honor; and all these rolls to- 
day are emblazoned upon the railway sta- 
tions, big and little, of Great Britain— just 
as every church from Kent to Inverness has 
underneath its sunniest and loveliest win- 
dow the roll of those who took the call of 
the church militant as a serious call indeed. 

To meet these serious and constant drains 
upon their strength the English railways 
were forced after a few months toward the 
sacrifices and economies which we already 
have seen. Yet they did not end with the 
mere withdrawal of luxury cars or even 
competing trains, though that process must 
have cost many a pang to the men who had 
so carefully planned them. They did more 
they closed intermediate and way stations, 
particularly in suburban territory or in 
districts where there were alternative effi- 
cient means of transportation. 


Chances for Economy 


All these economies were as nothing, 
however, compared with one yet to be ac- 
complished and which even to-day has been 
by no means fully accomplished. I referred 

earlier to the privately owned railway 
wagons, or freight cars. There are in Great 
Britain alone some 700,000 of these, in the 
hands of some 4000 owners. This enormous 
total represents about half of the entire 
goods-wagon equipment of the British rail- 
ways. Its overwhelming size for some 
25,000 miles of line may be the better ap- 
preciated when one understands that for 
our 275,000 we have but little more than 
2,500,000 freight cars. 

The British freight equipment of 1,400,- 
000 cars, placed end to end, would reach 
nearly 4000 miles, or a considerable dis- 
tance farther than from New York to San 
Francisco and then down the coast to San 
Diego. It seems an incredible figure, but 
the answer comes when one realizes that 
these little four-wheeled wagons, some fif- 
teen feet in average length and carrying 
from eight to ten tons of freight—innocent 
for the most part of air brakes or automatic 
couplings—are pygmies indeed when one 
comes to compare them with the fifty-ton 
box car which brings grain down to our 
seaboard from our Northwest, or the 
hundred-ton gondola of steel which hauls 
the coal across the West Virginia mountains 
to the docks roundabout Norfolk, Virginia. 

And yet these crude little wagons, ill 
fitted as they certainly would be to the 
long-distance hauls of our commodities that 
travel in great bulk, are remarkably well 
fitted to the freight necessities of the rail- 
wavs over which they operate. They are 
so small and so light that they can be 
easily hauled and switched at small stations 
by a lively boy and a sturdy horse. More- 
over, being of slight capacity, they can be 
loaded with freight for but one community 
even a very small community—and so 
eliminate transfer houses and yards, with 
high breakage and other expenses. John 
Bull has cut his railway suit very neatly to 
mee’ his own needs. 

But the chief factor in these little wagons 
is their almost ridiculous cheapness. Eighty 
pounds — barely $400 — represents their 
average cost, with the result that the aver- 
age British colliery or other large industrial 
concern has builded them without any too 
close regard to the precise economies of 
their operation. They are cheap rolling 


stock and commonly regarded as such. The 
result of this has been to regard any over- 
head costs upon them as practically nil and 
for the consignee to take his own bally 
good time as to their unloading. They 
make bully little storehouses, while in the 
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serene days before the war demurrage or 
any other penalty charge against the de- 
layed unloading of a car was practically 
unknown in all England. 

Nor was this all. The fleets of privately 
owned wagons, having eventually become 
unloaded, were invariably returned to their 
owners in that condition. Half the time, 
therefore, they ran empty; and the frequent 
trains of empties upon the lines of English 
railways were a sight to make an American 
railroader—trained to regard an empty or 
even a half-filled freight car as an unholy 
sight indeed— open his eyes in real astonish- 
ment. Such waste! Yet the practice was by 
no means confined to the privately owned 
wagons. 

To a somewhat lesser degree it prevailed 
in the case of the railway-owned cars. 
wagon of the Great Eastern might find its 
way down on the rails of the Great Western 
or the London and South Western to Salis- 
bury or to Plymouth. If there chanced to 
be a load in one of those towns for Harwich 
or Norwich or some other Great Eastern 
point it probably would take that load. 
But for any intermediate point—never! 
The station master at Salisbury or at Plym- 
outh at his own good pleasure would 
probably send the Great Eastern’s little 
wagon along with a lot of other little wagons 
of the South Eastern or the Great Central 
or the Great Northern or other lines run- 
ning in the opposite direction from London 
in an entire trainload of empties. It could 
hardly be otherwise in a land which has 
practically no rental arrangements for the 
temporary use by one railway of another’s 
equipment, or car accounting or other 
clearing-house systems for tracing and keep- 
ing track of them. 

Neither is the construction of the wagons 
themselves—either the private ones or the 
railway equipment — standardized, which 
means that the repairs of any car of any 
railroad cannot be ma?e in the shops of any 
other railroad, as is to-day our universal 
American practice. 

Beyond this wasteful use of the equip- 
ment itself was the fact that, up to the 
coming of the war at least, the English 
railways had made little or no effort to 
bring about a better or more efficient load- 
ing of their cars. The patient and elaborate 
educational propaganda among shippers on 
roads like our Pennsylvania or Burlington, 
which brought fine fruit in a greatly in- 
creased economy in the use of the American 
freight car, never had its counterpart in 
England. John Bull simply never has done 
things that way. And the old gentleman is 
not easily induced into a change of method, 


Passenger Fares Boosted 


War does bring changes, however, and 
under the stress of war upon his steel high- 
ways many actual reforms were brought 
about by his Railway Executive Commit- 
tee. Arrangements were made for a 
real pooling of much of the freight equip- 
ment, though because of the time factor 
and the increasing shortage of man power 
these necessarily were in many ways crude, 
And demurrage charges came into active 
use in England, while better-loading prop- 
aganda was introduced, all with the direct 
result that English freight—both the in- 
creasing volume of war munition and troop 
traffic as well as the ordinary commercial 
traffic—moved without even the threat of 
breakdown. 

As time went on and the war increased 
in severity and in volume other trains were 
removed, and along with them many more 
of the sleeping cars and dining cars, and 
still other stations, partiaily or completely. 

And finally came the radical step taken 
in the flat increase of fifty per cent in all 
standard passenger fares. Yet—strange to 
say —no increase was made in freight rates, 
When you ask the English railway man to 
explain this, he does so after his own 
fashion: 

“You see,” he will tell you, ‘‘ Parliament 
alone has the right to increase our haulage 
charges upon goods.”’ And lets it go at that. 

Then you recall that England has never 
had any organization whatsoever as a coun- 
terpart either to our Interstate Commerce 
Commission or any of the railroad regu- 
latory boards such as each of our states 
possesses. John’s Parliament likes to re- 
serve to itself the right to run his railways, 
just as the parliament of North Dakota 
likes to regulate the strength of locomotive 
headlights or the parliament of Oklahoma 
the fly screens in the window, of the coaches 
of the railroads that traverse those respective 
commonwealths. 
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“You see, the increase in the passenger 
rates,”’ our English friend concludes, “‘was 
not made in order to increase the revenue 
of the railways but to keep the people from 
traveling upon. them and so overcrowding 
their facilities.” 

With what effect we already have seen. 
Yet the hordes of munition workers in 
England—who were able to say for the first 
time in their lives: “‘Oh, dem the cost! 
We'll go down to Brighton or to Margate 
anyway and see how the swells do it” 
did contribute a largely increased income 
to the coffers of the English rails and at a 
most opportune time. For John, at the 
same time that he took over these lines, 
guaranteed the continuance of their divi- 
dends, very much as our Uncle Sam guaran- 
teed the maintenance of the net income of 
the railroads which he gathered under his 
arms on December 28, 1917. Only in John 
Bull's case the pay ment was based upon the 
dividend requirements of 1913, while he 
also set aside a fixed sum to each company 
to equalize the upkeep and repairs that it 
would ordinarily make upon its line in the 
course of a twelvemonth, but which in the 
years of the war— owing to the shortage of 
men and material—could not be fully 
made. These last payments have been 
made with religious regularity into the 
coffers of the various companies and al- 
ready make a tidy sum, drawing an excel- 
lent interest; while because of the excellent 
construction methods of the average British 
railway the lines have not suffered undue 
deterioration. 


War-Bonus Wages 


The fifty ~~ cent increase in charges on 
a feature of John's railways which brings in 
approximately half cheir income in ordinary 
times was--no matter how much he might 
scorn to admit it—the one factor that en- 
abled him to keep his head above water 
in their operation. Up to this time I have 
not even referred to the most serious cost 
question in that operation—labor. To that 
phase of the problem we have now fairly 
come. 

The 700,000 men who formed the back- 
bone of British railway labor at the begin- 
ning of 1914—the 52,000 women war work- 
ers had not then been drafted into their 
service— were paid astoundingly low wages, 
at least according to American railroad 
standards. The average wage of these 
workers was twenty-eight shillings, or some- 
thing under seven dollars, aweek. The best 
paid of the rank and file—the drivers of fast 
express locomotives—were paid but twelve 
dollars a week, which hardly compares 
with the before-the-war wage of forty dol- 
lars or fifty dollars a week which many of 
our engineers were paid. No wonder that 
John could so long continue his wasteful 
railway methods, could prosper apparently 
without the adoption of a tithe of the oper- 
ating economies to which our railroad man- 
agers were beginning to be forced a full 
twenty years ago by the narrowing income 
margin between increased expenses and 
fixed rates. 

When the war began to bring the high- 
wage era into Britain the railway worker 
there—like every other sort of worker 
began to feel it, and to feel it keenly. He 
made known his necessities and felt no 
hesitancy in announcing his perfect readi- 
ness, if wage adjustments were not made 
immediately, to go into the high-paid muni- 
tion trades, with the result that in two or 
three rapid successive steps a war-bonus 
wage of thirty-three shillings—eight dol- 
lars—was given to the men workers, with 
slightly lower figures for the women and the 
half-grown boys who had replaced the rail- 
way men called to the colors. This bonus 
wage supposedly is fixed upon the increased 
cost of living and is to be readjusted quar- 
terly. As a matter of fact, it has not been 
readjusted since it was first set; and the 
expert engine driver of Great Britain to- 
day gets twenty dollars a week—a figure 
which to-day would be scorned by even the 
humblest of our own railroaders. 

Several times during the progress of the 
last year or two of the war the railway 
workers asked for a readjustment of their 
wage scales. Already they were looking 
ahead toward the coming of peace and the 
large readjustments that must necessarily 
come in its train. Each time, however, 
they were appealed to upon patriotic 
grounds to permit the existing arrange- 
ments to stand until peace should really 
come, when the entire matter would be 
taken up and arranged upon a more per- 
manent basis. 
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When the armistice finally did come they 
repeated their demands with afresh insist- 
ence. Peace was at hand, but the promised 
lower cost of living was not. What was the 
government going to do about the matter? 
The government did not know. The rail- 

way men said they would see. They saw 
one David Lloyd George, who was on the 
eve of one of the most important national 
elections that England had ever held and 
who was standing for a popular support at 
the polls. The Premier listened to their 
appeal. It was not only for a wage adjust- 
ment but for another most important 
thing —the eight-hour day. 

The entire matter was handled in a most 
orderly fashion—that seems to be the way 
of England. The men put their appeals 
into the hands of their two great unions 
the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Enginemen and Firemen and the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the last embracing 
all grades of railway service and headed by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, a former Great Western 
engine driver and a leader of real force 
His executive ability is recognized by the 
fact that to-day he is not only a member of 
Parliament but a Privy Councilor. 

In other years these two great organiza- 
tions had been many times—in fact almost 
continuously embattled, and so had oft- 
times defeated the very ends for which 
they had been striving. Now they made 
common cause, just as our four great 
American railroad brotherhoods two years 
ago began for the first time to make com- 
mon cause and a successful one, and joined 
with themselves a railway organization of 
growing strength—the Railway Clerks’ As- 
sociation. 

To the pressure brought by these 700,000 
railway men through their affiliated or- 
ganizations Lloyd George quickly yielded 
and promised outright the eight-hour day 
as well as reopening the wage question 
within the next two or three months. And, 
being indorsed at the polls by sweeping 
majorities, he was enabled quickly to carry 
his promises into effect. The eight-hour 
day went in at once upon the English rail- 
ways, and the railwaymen, through Mr. 
Thomas and their organizations, took up 
the question of a more permanent wage 
adjustment with the Railway Executive 
Committee, which still represented the gov- 
ernment as the supreme operating power of 
all the British lines 





The Underground Strike 


But before it could reach a decision 
something happened. On the first day of 
February the workers on the many tubes 
and underground rapid-transit routes of 
London struck abruptly. These men had 
been included in the eight-hour-day agree- 
ment; in fact, included with them in their 
strike were engine drivers and guards of 
certain suburban lines of the standard rail- 
ways which are closely connected —in a 
physical sense at least—-with the great 
rapid-transit system of the town. 

The quarrel was over the reading of the 
eight-hour agreement. In the document to 
which Lloyd George-—-on the eve of the 
national election—had so hastily agreed 
was a clause which provided that all other 
conditions of service should remain un- 
changed. It so happened that in the nine- 
hour day which had prevailed theretofore in 
the metropolitan and district railways and 
the tubes of London a half hour had been 
taken by the men out of the nine for a mid- 
service meal. When they started taking a 
similar half hour out of their eight-hour day 
their operating bosses objected. 

‘You are screwing it down too tightly,” 
they said. ‘ You are leaving only seven and 
a half working hours out of the day. Your 
eight-hour tricks must be like those of our 
signalmen, towermen and other continuou 


service workers before the war a cor 
tinuous and unbroken eight hour if 
service,.”’ 

For answer the men called attention to 
the clause in their Lloyd George agreement 
which said that the conditions of service 


must be unchanged. The railway managers 
of the London lines stood fast, however, 
and the strike began 


It was a stupid strike— most strikes are 
But this one was more than mere tupid; 
it was criminal. For a week in the dead of 
winter the transit facilities of ons of the 
greatest cities in the world —the very ebb 
and flow of its lifehood— were halted. And 


because of the exposure they endured in 
walking in the streets of London in one of 
the nastiest weel of the entire winter 
many men and women died. 
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Public opinion ended the strike. It gen- 
erally does end all strikes—sooner or later. 
The public comfort was inconvenienced 
therefore public opinion 
formed itself against the side of the strikers. 
And they were forced to withdraw their 
contention as to the half-hour mealtime 
out from the eight-hour day. Yet after 
they had done this very thing the city rail- 
way companies conceded a quarter hour 


to them out of the registered eight hours— 


a snack time—not as a matter of right but 
as one of fairness and generosity on the 
part of their employers. 

In the meantime the wage-adjustment 
matter proceeded but slowly. The men 
had asked that the thirty-three-shilling war 
bonus be converted into a permanent wage 
increase. They also wanted a flat rate of 
pay for each type of employee, no matter 
whether he was engaged in a rural village, 
a sizable city or London itself. In other 
words, the engine driver of the fastest de- 
luxe trains on the most important main- 
stem lines was to draw the same pay as the 
driver of a goods train on a most unimpor- 
tant side line. 

Some time in March the railway com- 
panies made their reply to these demands. 
They pleaded their poverty, the greatly 
increased cost of every other phase of their 
operation, but suggested that the old wages 
be raised to approximately fifty per cent of 
the difference between them and the total 


| war wage and that this figure be retained 


while the cost of living continued at its 


| extraordinarily high figure. 


This offer the men promptly refused. 
England faced the greatest industrial crisis 
in her history. What was a tie-up of the 
London rapid-transit lines compared with 


| that of her entire national transportation 


system? The situation was further com- 


| plicated by the threat of a coincident strike 





on the part of all her coal miners. And 
England without any coal reserves and 
keeping the very lifeblood of half of Europe 
going by her contributions from her scanty 
store of fuel! Those spring days were 
anxious days for old John Bull. Men went 
about England with anxiety written upon 
their faces. 

Revolution was accomplished—a peace- 
able, social economic revolution that gave 
the workingman of Britain the very things 
he was demanding. The eight-hour day 
was firmly established; for the railway 
men it was firmly ruled that eight hours’ 
work should bring eight hours’ pay, and 
that ten hours’ work should bring ten 
hours’ pay—two hours’ overtime. In other 
words, each day stands by itself. And no 
railway company working a man but six 
hours in a single day can credit those two 
hours to itself against the day when it 
wishes to work him ten hours. On the 
contrary, the principle of overtime was 
fairly fixed. It was stated, moreover, that 
the payment for this should be time-and-a- 
quarter for night hours and time-and-a- 
half for those of Sunday. 


Facing Huge Deficits 


“We shall continue the thirty-three shil- 
lings a week war bonus,”’ the government 
ruled, “until the end of the present year 
and we shall accept the principle of the 
standardization of wages.”’ Which in itself, 
with some seven hundred grades of em- 
ployment, is no small problem. 

It is this sort of thing that costs money 
and much of it. Up to the adoption of the 
eight-hour day, not as a mere operating 
principle but as an iron-clad rule of hard, 
hard fact, the English Railway Executive 
Committee has boasted that it was operat- 


| ing John Bull's lines of transit without a 


deficit —that is, if you figured in the govern- 


| ment’s paying for the transportation of its 
| troops and munitions at the fixed prewar 


| those actual payments. 


tariffs for both. In order to save useless 
bookkeeping, the government did not make 
It considered that 


| as long as it paid the dividend requirements 


of the railways it had taken over—in addi- 
tion, of course, to their fixed charges— it was 
superfluous to go through such red tape. 

But this year of grace, 1919, with the 
expensive principle of the actual eight-hour 
day and the elaborate overtime payments 
this 1919 is different. Many inquiries in 
different directions seem to fix the fact that 
this year’s deficit in English railway opera- 
tion will amount to some $300,000,000, 
which compares with our own probable 
deficit of from $900,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
000—a tidy sum which John Bull will have 
to find somewhere in his well-taxed pocket- 
book 





Observe, if you will, all this while the 
great similarity between the working out 
of his own rail problem and that of our own 
Uncle Samuel; the difficulties in eliminat- 
ing the great extravagances of the com- 
petitive system of railroading, the great 
additions to the pay rolls of the railway 
workers, the more or less constant inter- 
ference of politics, as well as such minor 
details as the upraising of a Railway Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which—as we already 
know — with one great exception, compared 
very closely with that of our former Rail- 
roads War Board. 

‘But,” you interrupt, “we eliminated 
our Railroads War Board—with not very 
much grace at that. We have the United 
States Railroad Administration.” 

No one knows that better than I. And I 
can quickly reply by stating that England 
to-day is preparing a thoroughly govern- 
mental railway administration, though of 
much greater powers and scope than the 
hastily thrown together mechanism which 
Mr. McAdoo began to guide at the very 
beginning of 1918. In England this su- 
preme power is to be lodged in a ministry, 
which —as we shall presently see—is not to 
be merely a directing and guiding force for 
her rail lines, but for her highways, her port 
and harbor facilities and perhaps her elec- 
tric power as well, but shall give her for the 
first time in all her existence a sort of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

For I do not believe that at heart England, 
any more than the United States, wants 
government ownership and operation of her 
rail lines at the present time. Of course 
there—as here—there are radicals who call 
loudly for it, and there may crystallize at 
almost any moment a definite movement in 
its favor. The railway unions unquestion- 
ably would favor such a move; it repre- 
sents their largest opportunity. And the 
fact that the more or less closely affiliated 
miners’ unions are demanding a govern- 
ment working of the coal mines is a de- 
cided factor in the situation. 


































































Bearing New Burdens 


The government-ownership enthusiasts, 
of course, make much of the successful op- 
eration of the state railways of Prussia in 
the days before the war, and overlook per- 
haps the cheap construction and the cheap 
service of these North German reilways. 
In all North Germany there is not a single 
railway tunnel; in England alone there are 
hundreds of them. There has never been a 
day when the German rail service was com- 
parable with that of the British—in fre- 
quency, in speed or in completeness. And 
the government-ownership advocates say 
nothing of the calamitous experiences of 
France with her own segment of state rail- 
ways or of the equally unfortunate state 
railways experiences of certain other Euro- 
pean nations. 

There is, however, still another factor in 
this particular situation, and to my mind a 
most important one. The railway owners 
of England, no more than the railroad 
stockholders of the United States, wish 
their properties thrust back upon their 
hands with greatly inflated pay rolls, yet 
with little or no increase of rates and abso- 
lutely no promise of protection for the 
future. The wage raising of the English 
railways was close to $235,000,000 a year. 
The war bonuses added $275,000,000— it is 
interesting to compare this last figure with 
the $220,000,000 paid by the English roads 
to their stockholders as dividends in 1913 
while it is estimated that the operation of 
the eight-hour day will add at least another 
$125,000,0C0 to running cost of the lines. 
Six hundred million dollars added to op- 
erating cost isindeed an appreciable amount. 

On the other nand, the English populace 
already is calling out for the abolition of the 
fifty per cent overtax upon its passenger 
fares and, with a fine British memory, is 
calling the attention of the government 
officers to the fact that it was imposed 

‘not to produce revenue but to prevent 
excessive travel in war times.’’ And the 
government officers, being government of- 
ficers, are keeping their ears to the ground. 

And yet it must be that some of Eng- 
land’s officers are keeping their heads high, 
are making a definite effort to see and to 
see clearly into the future. For the Trans- 
port Bill —the genesis of England’s new and 
comprehensive Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—has already been introduced into 
Parliament, and will pass, though probably 
not in so drastic a fashion as originally laid 
down. And because it will pass there is 

(Centinued on Page 117) 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
already a Minister Designate of Ways and 
Communications, even if he be as yet a 
minister without a portfolio. You may trust 
the British passion for foresight and for 
planning things far in advance to look ahead. 

And so Sir Eric Geddes, a young man who 
has had a considerable experience in Eng- 
lish railroading in addition to some years 
spent in a minor capacity on our own Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, is the new Min- 
ister Designate of Ways and Communica- 
tions and—as this is being written—is 
making a hard fight in Parliament for the 
retention of his full powers as provided in 
the original draft of the bill 

The English railway officials with whom 
I talked in London view this measure with 
rather mild approval and a considerable 
amount of actual distrust. It does not 
come pleasantly to their minds to contem- 
plate the authority of a young man who 
shall tell them where this train shall run 
and that shall not, the color they may paint 
their stations and the things that they shall 
serve in the table-d’héte meals in their 
dining cars. Yet they are the first to realize 
that their properties—any more than our 
own railroads—cannot now possibly return 
to their prewar status. It is conceded by 
the most of them that their financial posi- 
tion, which even in the days before the war 
was none too happy, has now become well- 
nigh desperate; and that, therefore, there 
must be some measure of state control exer- 
cised over them, or else government owner- 
ship itself. 


Must Charing Cross Go? 


They know, too, that the passenger rates 
can never be placed back at the prewar 
figures, though there seems to be no good 
reason why they should not be considerably 
reduced and the freight traffic made to bear 
some fair proportion of the increased operat- 
ing costs. At the present time these freight 
rates are absurdly low. For instance, the 
rates for groceries from Bristol to Cardiff, 
thirty-five miles, are still but two dollars 
and sixteen cents a ton, which includes both 
wagon collection and delivery. The cost of 
each of these last services in the days before 
the war was estimated at about one shil- 
ling—twenty-five cents—yet to-day each 
is estimated to cost at least one dollar and 
twelve cents, not only leaving nothing for 
the rail carriage of the goods but putting 
the railway actually in the hole on the 
transaction. There are many hundreds of 
these instances. They only go to prove 
that the freight rates must be brought to a 
fair economic level without delay. 

These are the most immediate problems 
that confront John Bull and his young man, 
Geddes, Of Geddes one hears nothing but 
the highest approval, even from the railway 
executives who yet may find themselves 
opposing his policies. His job is a large one 
indeed. To iron out the wrinkles of the 
railway problem over there alone would be 
a man’s-size job. But because the railways 
of Great Britain own and control more than 
half her dockage properties he feels that he 
must have control of these; and because 
her highways, which cost England $100,- 
000,000 a year for maintenance alone, are 
becoming —through the increased use of the 
motor freight truck—increasingly danger- 
ous competitors of her railways, these too 
are to be brought into his task; and because 
one of the largest future economies of those 
same railways may be the wide substitu- 
tion of electric power for steam, Geddes 
wishes the control of electric power also 
brought under his jurisdiction. And so he 
has written them into the bill now before 
Parliament. 

With the adjustment of rate increase, 
Sir Eric may then turn his attention toward 
larger economies. The possibilities of these 
upon the English railways to-day are fairly 
staggering. I have hinted already at their 
lazy freight wagons, taking their own 
blessed time to go up the line and be 
unloaded and then coming back again 
perfectly empty—at their own good pleas- 
ure. Good demurrage rules and accounting 
systems, such as have been part and parcel 
of our own railroad establishment for the 
past twenty years or more, together with 
liberal education of the shippers along 
these lines, will accomplish wonders. 

There are still other economies possible. 
To cite a single one, take the case of termi- 
nals. The establishment of union stations 


for several and in many instances competing 
railways, such as has been so long a com- 
mon practice in the United States, is prac- 
Competing 


tically unknown in England. 
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stations frequently stand close by one an- 
other, where one might easily do the work 
of both with scarcely any additions to the 
staff. In London there are at least two 
instances—at Victoria and at London 
Bridge— where separate railways have sep- 
arate stations tightly hugging one another 
and yet operated with absolute independ- 
ence—even to the extent of 
communicating door. 

In fact, the entire terminal situation in 
London is strangely obsolete and already 


lacking a 


close to inadequate. Some stations are very 


much overcrowded, 


while for others there | 


seems to be little real use whatever. So | 


already it is hinted that Cannon Street and 
Charing Cross may both disappear; the 
one because it is expensive in its upkeep 
and serves a section of the city already 
almost overprovided with terminals and 
the other because it is not only to a large 
extent superfluous but because it congests 
the traffic at the narrowest part of the 
busy Strand, which it faces, and thrusts 
from its train house the ugliest of all Lon- 
don bridges and at a point where the 
Thames should present its loveliest vista. 
So it is proposed as a part of a great archi- 
tectural scheme to serve as a war memorial 
that Charing Cross Station and itsapproach 
bridge shall be wiped out of existence and 
a huge stone highway bridge erected in its 
place, which shall give dignified approach 
to a Charing Cross on the south side of the 
Thames. 

Enthusiasts go further and suggest one 
great union passenger station for all Lon- 
don. But, like most enthusiasts, they go 
quite too far. London, like Paris or New 
York or Chicago or Boston, is quite too 
large for a single passenger station. There 
comes a point where the volume of traffic 

may grow far too great for any one station 
to handle it all—with any convenience to 
the passenger. If ever you have tried to 
make a hurried use of either the Washing- 
ton or the St. Louis station you will appre- 
ciate this. Yet London, like Paris or New 
York or Chicago or Boston, is capable of 
vast terminal improvement—of a vaster 
improvement perhaps than any of these 
other huge metropolitan cities. And what 
is true of the passenger terminals is quite 
as true of the freight terminals. 


Big Traffic in Small Stations 








Yet do not believe the British are asleep | 


in these matters. John Bull knows a thing 
or two himself about terminals. It is as- 
tounding the traffic that even a compara- 
tively small station like either of the struc- 
tures at Victoria manages to handle in the 
course of an ordinary working day, while 
when you come to a station like Liverpool 
Street you face a passenger business that is 
hardly less than amazing. For in and out 
of this station in ordinary days there come 
and go some nine hundred and twe nty-four 
trains. These handle 100,000 passengers in 
and 100,000 out each weekday. And yet 
you could take Liverpool Street —its twenty- 
two platform tracks, head houses, terminal 
hotel and all—and all but set it down within 
the train shed of the South Station, Boston, 
orf the Union Station, St. Louis. So much 
for the efficiency of a typical English sta- 
tion which wastes little thought or room on 
elaborate waiting rooms or concourses but 


devotes itself to the business most immedi- | 


ately in hand—the prompt handling of the 
passengers that come to it. Yet it is easy to 
see, with Liverpool Street as but one of the 
eight or ten major terminals of London, 


why a single union station for the big town | 


is quite out of the question. And yet huge 
terminal economies are more than possible. 
“Granted that these economies can all 
be made and that Sir Eric Geddes wiil 
make them,” you say, “is there any hope 
for the expansion of the English railways, 
for the growth of revenue through a growth 
of traffic? Is not the island about as well 
provided as it should be with railway 
trackage?”’ 
T ake your last question first and answer 
““Yes.’’ Of mainline routes Great Britain 
il seem to-day to possess not only 
plenty but—like many sections of our own 
beloved country—an overplus. Yet these 
do not represent her sole opportunities for 
internal transportation development. 


Our boys in khaki, who went to France | 


and with their sharp eyes observed, must 
have observed the light railways—for the 
most part narrow-gauge—that follow so 
many of her main highways. There are 
similar light railways upon the main high- 
roads of Italy. These lines, cheaply built 

and, with their one train a day in each 
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Permanent Positions that Pay 


You can have a steady income during 
the ‘‘reconstruction”’ period following 
the war., Our offer assures you a per- , 
manent growing business of your own. 


We Need Men and Women 


in every locality to collect the renewals and the new subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal and The Country Gentleman. We pay up to $100.00 a 
week for this work. We will pay you very liberally even 
for your spare moments. Q If you want MONEY, 
want YOU —now. ( Nearly a million subserip 
tions are expiring in the next few months, and wilk be 
renewed. You can share in the profits! Por details write 


Curtis 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
335 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Garages, Repair Shops 
and Service Stations 
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lor to handle, 


drillingin metal orwood, ing in hard-to-get-at corners. 


tapping, sharpening tools and They are low in first cost, in- 


valve grinding. They can be expensive to operate, and mul- 
carried to any part of your tiply your efficiency. 
Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. Write for Catalogue 


The Temco Electric Motor Co., Leipsic, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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| direction, cheap to operate— have given the 


EVENING POST 


interior of these two Continental nations 
for more than half a century a transporta- 
tion service such as the interior portions of 


| no other country have ever possessed. They 
| are not wildly profitable, yet they are far 





from being losers. And their service to the 
communities, whose whole dependence they 
are, cannot easily be measured. 

The real future opportunity of the English 
railways—oddly enough, as it may seem at 
first sight— apparently is in connection with 


| the Continental railway systems, not onl 


of Europe but of Asia and of Africa as well. 
For recall that for the first time in the rail- 
way history of Europe the past four years 
have seen English locomotives and English 
cars operating upon the railways of France, 
Belgium and portions of Germany. This 
innovation was strongly against the tradi- 
tions of English railway men. 

There is no reason to-day save one why 
a man should not step into a sleeping car 
at the Gare du Nord after a good dinner in 

aris and step out at Victoria Station, 
London, in time for breakfast. That one 
reason is—once again—British conserva- 
tive tradition. It phrases its opposition in 
terms of economies—after it has paid a due 
deferential respect to the sin-filled qualities 
of the English Channel—and calls our at- 
tention to the fact that a trainload of sleep- 
ing cars will carry far less foreign-bound 
folks than a well-filled small ferry boat 
with trains to connect with it at either shore, 
while the size and operating cost of a train 
ferry runs far beyond that of two or three 
small ferries. To which we may deferen- 
tially reply to British tradition that it has 
been our American experience that im- 
proved service brings improved rates and 
that the average traveler does not hesitate 
very long at paying a fairly increased rate 
for a fairly increased degree of comfort; 
and add that the peacetime traffic between 
Paris and Brussels after the war is again 
about what it was before the war—some 


| two and a half times that of the traffic 


between London and Paris. 


Through Lines by Train Ferry 


The train ferries will probably continue 
to operate, despite British conservatism; 
in fact, definite plans are now under way to 
use them for through fruit-and-vegetable 
service up from Spain and the south of 
France, as well as to provide a similar 
service across the Irish Channel to bring 
meats from Ireland to English markets in 
solid trains of refrigerator cars without the 
delays of transshipment that heretofore 
have characterized both of these services. 

But the real solution of the problem of 
the English Channel lies in the digging of 
the tunnel. With the war ended, this great 
scheme—for so long a time the bugaboo of 
British tradition—has been earnestly re- 
vived. For it is now known that had the 
Channel tunnel been in existence in 1914 the 
entire problem of the war would have been 
greatly simplified and the conflict shortened. 
The possibilities of a double-track line upon 
the surface or underneath it, when pro- 
vided with the proper equipment and ter- 
minal facilities, seem almost limitléss. 
Trains might then move between Europe’s 
two great cities—London and Paris—with 


| the frequency that they now move be- 


tween New York and Philadelphia. 

One of the great industrial dreams of the 
Germans in their ambitious days before the 
war was that of the Berlin-to-Bagdad Rail- 
road, which, reaching south from Hamburg 
and Bremen through Berlin and Vienna, 
should cross the Bosporus at Corstanti- 
nople and long before réaching Bagdad 
should divide into two great arms, the one 
dropping south through Africa from the 
Suez to the Cape and the other passing 


| through Bagdad and not stopping short of 


India itself. So they tantalized John Bull, 
these Germans—John Bull and his many 
strings of pretty but slow-moving ships. 
Yet John now has his day in court. With 
the help of his Gallic cousins he may quickly 
find a route from the tunnel terminals at 
Calais south and east through Paris, Dijon, 


| Milan, Venice and so—quite avoiding Ger- 


many entirely—pick up the line of the 
Berlin-Bagdad at Belgrade. And so he may 
go from the new Charing Cross—there is 
something in the old name that sticks in 
his affections—to Bagdad in five days, and 
eventually to Cape Town or to Calcutta in 
from ten to twelve, which would contribute 
a something to the solidity of his empire 
that it has not yet known. 

Nor is this all If it is feasible to tunnel 
the English Channel, twenty miles in width, 
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it is even more feasible to tunnel the Strait 
of Gibraltar, which is but eight miles wide 
at its narrowest point. I do not imagine 
that such a man as Samuel Rea, of the 
Pennsylvania, would hesitate at such a job. 
This would mean that it would be an easy 
matter indeed to send a through train from 
London under the English Channel, across 
France and Spain, the selfsame Strait of 
Gibraltar and straight to the wonderful 
new port of Dakar, which the French have 
been so quietly constructing these past few 
years in Senegal at almost the extreme 
westernmost point of Africa. There the 
Atlantic is narrow indeed. An ordinarily 
fast steamer can cross from Dakar to South 
America in four to five days, while the 
traffic experts in London figure out that, 
with such a through-rail route, from ¢ ‘har- 
ing Cross or Victoria to Rio de Janeiro will 
be but eight days and Buenos Aires nine 
days distant from London; with Santiago 
de Chile, by means of the Trans-Andean 
Railroad, only two days farther. 

It is feasible to tunnel underneath the 
English Channel. Moreover, it is going to 
be done. The company has already been 
organized and Parliament is extending its 
support. The old-time traditional opposi- 
tion to its construction has all but dis- 
appeared. England does not propose to be 
caught in another war without such a 
valuable and extremely necessary military 
aid, and so within the decade should have 
the tunnel quite complete. It is not a 
particularly difficult job. I have talked 
with Mr. F. C. Tempest, engineer to the 
tunnel company, as well as of the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway, which will 
form the link between its Dover terminal 
and London. 


A Tunnel That Would Pay 


Mr. Tempest has assured me that with 
five to seven headings established and each 
provided with a cutting shield, cutting 
through the fine yard chalk at a rate of 
about two inches a minute and working at 
least fifty per cent of the time, the tunnel 
can be completely dug in five to seven 
years. The cost? It is not staggering. His 
estimates are that it will not exceed some 
$125,000,000, which is about one-third that 
of our Panama Canal, and a mere bagatelle 
in these days when we think in billions. 
There are to-day—despite the great diffi- 
culties of the trip—about a million passen- 
gers a year between London and Paris. 

With the great bore completed this 
number would double, while a tax of ten 
shillings—two dollars and fifty cents— upon 
each passenger would bring in an annual 
income of $5,000,000. And this takes no 
account whatsoever of the vast freight 
revenues to accrue to the tube or of the 
constantly increasing business that will come 
pouring through it. With the steady and 
inevitable increase of through-rail routes in 
the Old World, it is to-day a most inviting 
corner of the entire earth for railroad de- 
velopment upon a huge scale. Ten million 
passengers a year would seem to be a con- 
servative estimate as to the future of the 
Channel tunnel. 

I have set these things down in some 
detail because—like the perplexities—the 
future possibilities of John Bull’s railways 
are so remarkably like those of our own 
railroads. We have at least two continents 
upon which to expand our long-distance rail 
routes, and as yet have hardly made even a 
beginning with them, but have surrounded 
ourselves with turmoil and confusion with 
such lines as we already have. 

Our English cousins are not in a turmoil 
and confusion over their lines. They do not 
like turmoil and confusion about them 
They are working to an end—and definitely. 
And even though it is not given to any man 
as yet to see that end, it will be reached 
and that within the period of two years 
after the signing of the peace, which is the 
period set down by the British Govern- 
ment for its actual control of its railways 
and the maintenance of their dividends. 
At the end of that time John Bull will have 
worked out a broad and comprehensive 
plan for their development. It may be a 
return of the lines to their private owners 
with due protection for those owners in 
increased rates under a stricter government 
ownership, cloaked under the name of 
nationalization. There are many wise men 
in John Bull’s island who believe this last is 
inevitable. But whatever it is, it will be 
broad and comprehensive and, I believe, 
exceedingly fair to all who are involved in 
or by it. You can trust John for that—and 
Sir Eric Geddes too. 
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ole /lero-EIGHT 


Is Equipped With 


DISTEEL WHEE 


Bee Wheels That Complete Lhe Car 


As one by one the representative and long-established 
motor car manufacturers, the designers and builders of 
quality-cars, come to the adoption of Disteel Wheels, 
we find it interesting to analyze the considerations that 
moved them to the final decision. 


Primarily, we find, Disteel Wheels facilitate and extend 
motor car sales. They greatly enhance the Beauty, the 
Distinctiveness of the Car. The car’s clientele, the 
owners, the dealers urge Disteel Wheels. They are 
recognized as the Wheels of Progress, an essential fea- 
ture, of the up-to-date motor car. 


The investigation, the thorough test, the final approval 
of the engineering department of the Motor Car 


Company constitute, too, an important factor. Men of 
Science are quick to recognize the essential mechanical 
superiorities of Disteel Wheels. They KNOW with 
mathematical precision that Disteel Wheels ARE 
stronger, yet lighter; that they greatly lighten the labor 
of wheel-changing and tire-changing; that they are 
easily cleaned, are long-lived and eliminate the 
annoyance of squeaking rims and rattling spokes. 


And, engineer, manufacturer, dealer and owner all 
know that Disteel Wheels mark a new epoch in the 
safety, convenience and elegance of motoring. ‘That is 
why Disteel Wheels are established in the final judg 
ment of discriminating motorists. 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company 


Detroit, U. S. a. 





New York Factory Branch: 1846 Broadway at 61st Street — Boston Factory Branch: 925 Boylston Street — Chicago Factory Branch: 732 Michigan Avenue 
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If you are not using Inlands, 
put them in your motor today. 
Inlands are for every type of internal com- 
bustion motors—automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, stationary engines and ma- 
rine engines. 

Less fuel, less oil—more power, longer !ife 
to your motor—are Inland results. The 
superiorities of Inland construction are pat- 
ented. . You cannot get them in any other 
ring at any price. 5 

Get Inlands from your dealer 


or at garages everywhere, 


Inland Machine Works 


1635 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Inland 
Spiral Cut 


—is the exc/usive Inland patented principle of con- 
struction that makes Inland One-Piece Piston 
Rings absolutely gas-t#ght. For fuel economy—for 
smooth-running, dependable, unvarying power— 
for longer motor life—equip your car with Inlands. 


The Inland cannot gap at any point. There is no 
possible escape for the exploding gas that drives 
your engine. You get the /u// power of every 
ounce of pressure. The Inland uncoi/s in a perfect circle—and 
its entire circumference is of equal width and _ thickness. 
Because of the Inland process of heat treatment, the Inland 
Piston Ring is of uniform structure at all points—so the wear 
on the ring, as well as on the cylinder walls, is even all 
around, giving perfect and complete gas-tight contact ata// times. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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TRUTH AND MERCY 


Mr. Singer wasn’t under a long future agree- 
ment to stick to Deems’ store, was he? 
Or perhaps Mr. Stearwin was going to be 


disappointed. 
It is not too much to say that as Mrs. 
Stearwin eloquently hesitated, having 


come to the end of her tentative offer, 
Mercy Singer saw stars. She felt mentally 
fallen down with a deliciously bumped 

head. She blinked, trying to right herself. 
It was unbelievable! It was not true! 

The unhappiness, the frustrated hope 
and plans of months back—why, they were 
wraiths! Even wraithlike, she c ould hi ardly 
bring them to flit by her now. This! This! 
She drew a small furtive breath of excite- 
ment which she hoped the other woman 
would not detect. She had to draw a sec- 
ond and a third before she could get out, 
with self-respecting casualness: 

“Why, Mrs. Stearwin, this is so su—— 
why, I’m sure Cyrus would be delighted! 
Cyrus isn’t—hasn’t been exactly satisfied 
at Deems’. He—he ———”’ she groped for 
proper words, defensive yet ingratiating 
words. ‘“‘He has always felt capable of 
harder and intenser work than he has been 
required to do at Deems’!” 

There! That was a nice speech, she felt 
elatedly. Truthful, proper, clever—just 
what a helpful, wise wife should say. Nota 
word too much; nothing of injudicious 
servile gratitude, yet quite polite and ap- 
preciative. The triumph of Mercy’s comely 
dark-blue eyes was quite topped by a quick 
complacency over her handling good for- 
tune as it should be handled. 

“Oh, he would be willing ” Mrs. 
Stearwin said this slowly. She surely could 
not have been surprised at Mercy’s quick 
acceptance of her offer of the place to 
Cyrus—it amounted to that. But she 
seemed nonplused 

She looked at Mercy strangely. She 
seemed to expect her to say something—or 
relate something—or confide something; 
something incidental, yet significant. At 
least that, later, was Mercy’s fleeting im- 
pression. 

But Mercy decided that that was all her 
fancy; and having indeed nothing to say 
or relate or confide, she got Mrs. Stearwin 
a glass of iced tea and some cinnamon 
sponge cake. Mrs. Stearwin consumed 
these items of hospitality—and of grati- 
tude as well on this occasion—rather 
absently. And presently—very soon in 
fact—departed, giving Mercy a last odd 
baffled look. Queer look, Mercy would 
have said. 

But she was too excited to be saying 
anything except: “Oh, dear me! How I 
wish Cyrus Singer would get himself 
home!” 

All excitement, she waited with diffi- 
culty. But it was too near supper time for 
her to anticipate by going down to the 
store. Besides, it would not be quite the 
thing, she felt, to break the glad news 
under Andrew Deems’ own roof. 

The minutes dragged like chains and she 
fairly flew at Cyrus, when he entered the 
front door. She almost flung“the words at 
him. Her recital was furious, furiously 
joyous. “Can you believe it, Cyrus?” 

“What’s that?” he said at once, as 
others had said. 

With a tremolo of excitement and pure 
joy she repeated. Well, likely enough he 
couldn’t believe his ears. She hadn’t be- 
lieved hers! 

“Oh!” said Cyrus then flatly. 

There was something odd in his tone. 
She knew Cyrus’ tones. She looked at him 
“— 

—I can’t take the place, even if it is 
offered to me,”’ said he. 

“You can’t take it! Why, Cyrus Singer, 
are you out of your head—or dreaming?” 

‘‘Andrew Deems went this morning to a 
sinitarium. For some months. Doctors 
insisted. He’ s pretty sick. He left his store 
in my charge, so I can’t leave it.” 

“Cyrus Singer!” Mercy Singer was 
glad her two small daughters were out in 
the yard playing. Her words wouldn’t be 
what they ought to hear. She was dum- 
founded and enraged. ‘Cyrus Singer, do 
you mean to stand there and say—and say 
that you actually intend to let this chance 
of a lifetime slip for—for an old curmudg- 
eon and his worthless half-failing store?” 

“That’s it! The store’s all he’s got— 


besides a trifie in bank. And no relatives. 
If I quit he might as well close his doors— 
at this time.’ 





(Concluded from Page 34 


“What of that? What is that to us?” 
panted Mercy. 

“But Mercy! !” placatingly. 
see I can’t do anything else?” 

“ Don't tell me what I see!” she flung at 
him. “Il have my own power of vision, 
Cyrus Singer!” 

There followed a fierce quarrel, though 
the quarreling was mostly done by Mercy. 
Cyrus was silent mostly—lips tight and 
tired. And in the end Mercy was silent and 
bitter-lipped. Tearful, too, but her tears 
seemed to have scalded her flushed face. 


“You surely 


Vv 


HE weeks went on. Old Andrew Deems 
lingered on peevishly at the sanitarium. 


He wrote Cyrus frequent letters—peevish 
letters of command and advice. Mercy 


found one on the center table as she dusted 
one morning, and she tore it into a hundred 
pieces and threw them violently at the 
wastebasket. 

A broken-splinted wastebasket—it re- 
minded her by contrast of the silk-lined 
wicker affair that was a splash of green in 
the Stearwin living room; and she quit the 
dusting to indulge in one of her frequent 
these weeks—fits of angry crying. Old 
Andrew Deems! For him their chance 
was gone. 

For in the whisk of a word, Thomas A. 
Stearwin, taking curtly Cyrus’ curt ex- 
planationless refusal of the proffered 
place—Cyrus was in too bitter a humor 
after Mercy’s recriminations to bother 
about explaining his refusal to that pros- 
perous wide-waisted man—had got an- 
other man froy Chicago; an aggressive 
young busines;,' fellow whose pretty young 
smart-bloused wife hurt Mercy Singer's 
tired bitter eyes as nothing had hurt them 
for a long time. And Cyrus could have had 
the place! 

It might have solaced her in her bitter- 
ness to know that Thomas A. Stearwin was 
depressed and his wife bitterly fretted by 
Cyrus’ action; but the two had said glumly 
to each other: “Well, if there’s anything 
against us, why can’t ‘people say it to our 
faces instead of to our backs?” Martyrliké, 
worriedly. 

But Mercy didn’t know this; and her 
comely face took on a look of middle age 
that it had not known. It wore habitually 
the depression that before it had worn only 
spasmodically. 

Willotown talked. 

“*She’s sic k,” said some. 

“They ain’t getting along,”’ said others, 

This was capable of two interpretations. 
One speaker meant that the Singers were 
quarreling; that they had got to the daily 
marital wranglefest to which many couples 
descend sooner or later. Others meant that 
the H. C. L. had crept up high on the 
Singer income and no longer could they 
make both ends meet. Mingled with a cer- 
tain townlike feeling of pity for both Cyrus 
and Mercy there was also—at this—a 
placid despising of their inefficiency. Like 
all autocrats, the H. C. L. has its own lick- 
spittles; those who say: “Oh, it isn’t so 
bad if folks handle their pennies as they 
should!” 

Mercy Singer bitterly cared little what 
Willotownites thought or said. Life had 
hit her too hard for lesser hits to be felt. 
She was embittered to stolidity, the only 
exception to her stolidity being that a dis- 
like for Cyrus was growing in her heart. 

There was no more cinnamon sponge 
cake baked at the Singer cottage. How- 
ever, if Cyrus noticed, he said nothing. 
Mealtime came to be a sullenly silent affair. 
Eda and Ruth got into the habit of slipping 
away as soon as they had eaten. 

There was one spicy incident. Hetty 
Healy waylaid Mercy and demanded out- 
right what Cyrus had against the Stearwin 
store. Mr. Thomas A, Stearwin had said 
he would like to know. 

“Let him find out,” said Mercy briefly, 
and walked round Hetty and on up the 
street. 

As she walked she brooded on what she 
could do in the future that it would hurt 
Cyrus Singer to find out. Get a place her- 
self to clerk—in the Stearwin store, say. 
But she doubted if she would be given the 
place—and there is pride. She couldn’t 
stand the day’s meetings with inquisitive 
side-eyed Willotownites any more than 
Cyrus could stand thinking about them. 

But that night at supper her angry defiant 
eyes brought the color to silent Cyrus’ face. 


He ate a few mouthfuls as though they 
choked him, muttered that he had to get 
back to the.store that evening. She knew 
that he had to do no such thing. But it 
pleased her viciously that she had made 
home too disagreeable a place for him to 
linger in. 

But that next day Andrew Deems died. 

The long sullen silence between the two 
was broken at last by Cyrus’ curt an- 
nouncement, 

“I'll have to go after the 
said. ‘The old man had no relatives or 
friends but me.” 

“Oh!” Mercy had known this. But for 
the first time she digested it. “‘Only you?” 

“Only me.” 

She fairly fell into his arms. ‘Oh, Cyrus, 
I’m a mean woman! What if you were 
old 

“Oh ——” 

“T don’t care!” she cried suddenly. 
“*Honestly, Cyrus, I don’t care if the store 
is shut up and—and you haven’t any job! 
I don’t know why I acted so, I just got set 
in a spell of temper.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mercy,” Cyrus a 
cepted the making up. But he looked tired. 
“I couldn’t have done any different— but 
doggone, I hated to let that chance slip 
too!” He sighed, getting ready to leave on 
the next train. 


body,” he 





While he was gone, Mercy Singer baked 


a large cinnamon sponge cake, though she 
looked tired too. She shivered a little at 
what was ahead. Of course Cyrus would 


find a job somewhere— but there was a | 


young aggressive horde of soldiers back 
looking for the same. Cyrus was past his 
youth—and looked it, 

Mrs. Hetty Healy « ‘alled that afternoon. 

“Bad news, ain’t it?) What’il Cyrus do 
now?” 

Mercy was suddenly out of temper ag: iin. 

“Oh, maybe start a store of his own! 
she defiantly lied. 

“In opposition to the Stearwin? He 
wouldn’t dare!”’ gasped the widow. 

“Oh—maybe!” Quite consciencelessly. 

Mrs. Healy departed in cold skepticism. 

Mercy cried when she had gone. She 
was suddenly very tired of life and Willo 
town. What would Cyrus do? She began 
to wonder with growing worry. 

And though her temper did not lose itself 
again—she was weary of that— her nerves 
grew taut under brooding, planning futilely, 
wondering. So that she received Cyrus 
silently and uncomfortably when two days 
later he returned, 

She made a great effort to be quite calm 
and affectionate to him, He, too, seemed 
curiously taut of nerve or temper 

““We won't worry, Cyrus. We'll just act 
as though we're going to get along per 
fectly all right. 
or anything like that. I guess we won't 
starve. There's only that little debt at the 
grocery store.” 

“We won't worry, Mercy,” said Cyrus in 
a curiously taut voice. “We'll certainly act 
just as though we're going to get along all 
right— because we are! Andrew Deems”’ 
his voice deoak with feeling—‘‘has left me 
the store, besides two thousand dollars in 
bank that he had all along but wouldn't 
touch through fear of the store failing and 
him being left penniless and sick in his old 
age. Expected if the worst come to get 
himself in an old folks’ home. For my 
faithful years of service. Gee, if he’d only 
have loosened up on that bank fund a few 
years ago I could have made his store a 
winner! And now—in my own hands we 

‘Cyrus!’ 

“You are hearing right, Mercy!” 

Mrs. Cyrus Singer, meeting Mrs. Stear- 
win in the street the next day, nodded po- 
litely but absent-mindedly. 

Mrs. Stearwin flushed, But in a way it 


After all we're not crippled | 


was touched with relief—that flush. She | 


foresaw rivalry. The Deems dry goods 
store already—it was reported—had con- 
tracted for a column instead of five lines of 
advertising in the Willotown Weekly Pal- 
ladium. Still, rivalry is not the most un- 
comfortable thing in life 

“He knew he was going to get the store 
all along,” she reflected with a sense of | 
comfort. “I don’t think, Thomas, he had 
anything against you. 

“T never thought he did,” 
Thomas A. stoutly. 

But Mrs. Stearwin knew that 
was lying—firmly, determinedly. 


blustered 


Thomas 
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How CanI Get [6? 


Thousands of women every- 
where are saying that every 
day. Rents are higher, food 
and clothing cost more. They 
economize every minute; they 
go without things they need, 
and still they cannot quite 
make ends meet 

Maybe the income has increased a 
little. Still, it is not enough to pay 
for necessities, to say nothing of a 
few luxurics that every family is 
entitled to What are you going 
to do about it? 


Here is the Answer 


Do what 17,600 other women have 
done. Become a successful World's 
Star Representative and sell 


World's Star 


Hosiery and Kein Knit 
Underwear 


to your friends and neighbors. It 


is easy to do. It is made easier by 
our advertising in all the leading 
women’s magazines. 

The first sales you make always mean 
more sales. World's Star quality insures 
that And hosiery and underwear are 


two things that every housewife must 
buy for herself and the family 

Be independent — have a substan 

tial business that is sure and 

profitable month after month 
Write today for our beautiful catalog of 
World's Star Hosery and Klean Knit 
Underwear and complete information 
Do this now, and in a very short time 


you will solve your money problems. 


For twenty-four years women 
have been selling World's Siar 
Hlosiery and Klean Knit Under 

wear They have made money. 
Write us today 


So can you 


Prin ey tly 


Dept. 326, Bay City, Mich. 








PAPER TOWELS 

No more the grimy, germy 

Today it’sstandard to use Dennison's 

soft, safe, sanitary. One dries 
both hands. 


towel. 
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What Makes Your 
Engine Boil? 


By Chas. C. Gates, E. M. 





your engine heats — 
look first to 


If 


your fan belt. 


loses pep 


Spin your engine and stop 
it— probably you'll find that 
the belt is slipping on the 
pulleys. 


There is somethirg you 
should know about the struc- 
ture of your fan belt—it is 
important. 


Figure No. 1, shows you 
a belt with the threads run- 
ning lengthwise and across. 





The pull is all on the lengthwise threads. The belt 
has no elasticity, and as soon as it wears a little, it 
becomes loose on the pulley—-and then your fan isn’t 
running up to speed. 


] 
uJ 


Now, notice the weave of the belt in figure No. 2. It 
is on the bias—that makes it elastic and gives it a firm 
grip on the pulley 


Such a belt always stays tight—and a tight belt 
means a cool engine. 


This bias wove, elastic grip belt has been patented as 
the Vulco Process—no other belt can be made like it. 


That’s the reason 
more than 6,000,000 
of them have been 
contracted for this 
season. 

Oo | 

If your engine isn’t 
pulling as it should 
on warm days; if it 
heats up too quickly—it will pay you to insist upon a 
Gatcs Vulco Cord Belt to replace the one you are using. 





FIG.1 


Dealers everywhere—now 35,000 of them are able to 
supply you. 


And whether your engine takes a flat or a “‘V”’ shaped 
belt, there’s a Gates Vulco Cord Belt to fit it. 


Any manufacturer whose product calls 
for small machinery belting is cor- 
dially invited to send us specifications. 
We will submit samples of Gates 
Vulco Cord Belting specially designed 
to meet your requirements. 


MADE BY GATES 
Rubber Company 


DENVER 


“WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF FAN 
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HAPPY ENDINGS 
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(Continued from Page 39) 


thing, and David Fitch, judging by his irri- 
tation as he dictated to her, had no vast 
opinion of it either. He seemed to be fairly 
sweating it out of himself. He confessed 
as much one morning to her. 

— darned thing isn’t any good,” he 
said. 

She was pleased that he should be willing 
thus to give her his confidence. It was a 
hopeful sign. But she wisely withheld any 
comment. 

“This Bemis party is a dead one and the 
girl’s a stiff, isn’t she? The thing asa — 
doesn’ t ring true, does it?’ 

“T haven't been as interested in this c one 
as I was in the one before,” she said non- 
committally, “and I didn’t know the whole 
of that—just the last part of it.” 

“There you are! That proves it’s no 
good. But it’s one of those obsessions that 
hang round sometimes. I'll have to get it 
out of my system before I can do anything 
else. So here goes! 

They resumed work. 

They stumbled along with the thing un- 
til on the tenth morning Fitch said with a 
sigh of relief: 

“Well, thank God, that’s over with! 
Great way to feel about any work of the 
sort, isn’t it? Showsit up. But to-morrow 
I think we'll have better sailing. I think 
I've got something up my sleeve that’s go- 
ing to be worth while.” 

Nor was he wrong in that surmise. He 
fell to next morning with immense enthusi- 
asm. He dictated so rapidly that Sibyl 
Anna could barely keep pace with him in 
an opening that sent the editorial part of 
her into fine eestasies. Half ‘ast eight came 
all too soon for her, as well'as it had come 
for David Fitch. She did not want him to 
stop; she did not want to risk any chances 
of his breaking that strain that he had 
shown in the opening of the story. She 
worried about it considerably at her own 
office at The Hour that day. But she 
needn’t have done so. He went to work 
the following morning with his enthusiasm 
unabated, his grasp of his material loosened 
not a whit. She liked the way his eyes 
shone and his way of cracking the doubled 
fist of one hand into the palm of the other 
when he caught some word or phrase that 
fitted his purpose as none other could have 
done. 

By the end of the fourth morning’s work 
upon it she knew David Fitch was writing 
the story she had waited for—a bird, a 
wonder; something to make the editorial 
heart the country over beat faster at the 
thought that such a thing could be done. 

It had developed sufficiently for her to 
see its finish and the possibilities of that 
finish. David Fitch had the chance of his 
life right there in that yarn he was dictating 
to her. And this time the end of it was go- 
ing to be what the end of such a story 
should be. If he turned or swerved or began 
to wallow off into one of his gloomy endings 
there was going to be one wild little old 
whale of a bellow from her. Believe her, 
there was! 





| last thing was in order for it. 
| it that fifth morning. 


was set for the ending. Every 
They began 
Fitch’s pipe was 
going like a chimney. Sibyl Anna’s pencil 
fairly tore across the white sheets. 

And then suddenly in the midst of it all 
she put down her pencil and swung about 
in her chair. 

“No!” shec ried out wholly unexpectedly. 
“No! No! No!” 

David Fitch jumped above five feet. His 
pipe fell out of his mouth. He said over- 
sharply: 

*“What’s wrong? You've broken me up!” 

“Have I? Well, I’m glad I have—if 
you're going to do what I think you are. 
You're going to have Henderson kill his son 
in the next few paragraphs, aren’t you?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Oh, don’t do that!. Have Henderson 
instead see the light; have him see the 
truth of what the boy has told him; have 
him respect the boy and honor him for 
what he has done and his courage in doing 
it—and change his own ways. 

He said very coldly: 

“*Miss Smith, who is writing this story— 
you or > es 

‘You started out to write it. But you’re 


The stage 





BELTS” | 





not doing it now. You're falling down on 
the job and falling down hard and spoiling 
everything.” 

“Just what do you know of the technic 
of the story anyway?” he snapped at her, 


that fighting jaw of his tense in its every 
line. 

“T know whether or not I like ’em,” she 
said, coming to her senses and getting a 
grip on herself. “I know I don’t like this 
one—not the way you intend to end it. It’s 
so senseless. There’s no use having Hen- 
derson kill his son. What does all that the 
boy has done count for if you end it like 
that? Please, please, Mr. Fitch, let him live! 
Let the older Henderson see himself as the 
boy has seen him. I’m all excited about it. 
It’s your fault, because you have made me 
see it all so clearly. I want young Hender- 
son to live. Let him live! Please!’ 

David Fitch softened a trifle. He looked 
at her queerly. Then his face hardened 


4 again 


“I write of things as they are, not as the 
reading public wants them to be. There’s 
a reason for it. Let’s continue.” 

She slammed her pencil noisily to the 
desk. 

“T won’t go on with it; I won’t set down 
another single word if you’re going to have 
this murder. All my sympathies are with 
young Henderson. You have made him live 
for me. You shan’t kill him!” 

“‘What’s this —a strike on your part?” 

“Tf you choose to call it so. And besides, 
this man never would have killed his own 
son. You say you write of things as they 
are—consider that. This killing stretches 
the imagination. It doesn’t ring true. It 
never would have happened in the world.” 

“No?” he said quietly. He drew him- 
self up. “‘I don’t know why I should argue 
this with you. I don’t know why you 
should question my craftsmanship—such 
as itis. But you seem inclined to do so and 
you certainly have been a jewel in your 
work so far. I don’t think I care to lose 
you, so just let me tell you this is a personal 
experience of mine. This whole story is a 
close experience. I happen to know how 
it would come out, and it would have been 
—— 2 I say. Now will you go on?” 


- Under what circumstances will you go 
on? 
“When you'll write the ending I want.” 
He threw out his hands in an impatient 
gesture. 

“Suppose I prove to you I am right?” 

“How could you? 

He looked at this watch. 

**My father is in his office by this time. 
He is always here a little before eight. He 
is the Henderson of this story. If I went to 
him as Henderson’s son went to his father 
and told him the same thing he’d attempt 
to kill me. I’m sure of it.” 

Sibyl Anna’s hands were clenched to- 
gether—clenched hard. She was looking 
at David Fitch, standing very straight by 
the wide window. He had picked up the 
pipe and was cramming a fresh charge of 
tobacco into it. There was about him a 
great dignity and a great strength and a 
great sadness as he told her this so very 
quietly. 

‘I will go into his office. You watch out- 
side. The door will be open. I will tell him 
what young Henderson told his father. I 
will do this to prove my point to you, be- 
cause you are one person out of a thousand; 
a person who can take dictation from me 
without fretting me half out of my senses; 
and because, therefore, I will overlook this 
one and only interruption from you and 
prove this thing to you so conclusively 
there will never be any other interruptions. 
If he tries to kill me —— 

“You wouldn’t let him kill you?” Sibyl 
Anna gasped between set teeth. 

“I’m a husky lad, well able to take care 
of myself,” he said, smiling at her. ‘‘As I 
was saying, if he tries to kill me you will 
agree to finish taking the dictation of the 
rest of this story without any more sugges- 
tions, won’t you?” 

She thought this over for a tense moment. 

“Yes; if on the other hand, as I’m sure 
will be the case, he doesn’t try to kill you, 
you'll finish the story the other way.’ 

“That’s a go,” he said, holding out a 
hand which she took rather limply. 

He looked out the wide window at the 
roofs and the sooty chimneys with the clear 
morning sunshine doing its best for them 
He turned suddenly away. 

“T’ll be back in a minute,’ 
ing the office door. 

He was gone for some few minutes. The 
best picker of fiction in the country sat at 
(Continued on Page 125) 


’ he said, open- 
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Che Most Beautiful Car in America 


) | GREATLY enlarged Paige plant is now ready 
\ for operation. The buildings have been erected, 
machinery installed and, within a very short time, we 
shall take up the most ambitious production schedule 
ever planned by this company. 

















“ Our new plant covers fifteen acres of floor space and 
y includes practically every labor-saving device known 
to large scale manufacturing. It is, beyond doubt, one 
of the most completely equipped factories in the 
/ nation—a home that is truly worthy of “The Most 
Beautiful Car in America.” 





























/ With such ample facilities at our command we shall, 

for the first time, be in position to supply the vastly 
/ increased demand for our products. And, as in the 
F past, all of our buildings, all of our brains and all of 
| our brawn will be dedicated to one task—the pro- 
duction of strictly high-grade motor vehicles that will 
outlive any guarantee that we might write for them. 













THE PAIGEDETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. DETROIT. MICH. 
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PAINT FOR WALLS 


The rich, flat, restful coloring on many walls, unsurpassed for artistic 
effect, is secured by the use of an oil paint. 

The material that gives wall paint its purity of color, its flat finish, its 
covering power and its wear resistance is Lithopone—a Zinc product. 

Thus in the beauty and the durability of the surfaces in your home 
you indirectly benefit from the experience, resources and processes of 
The New Jersey Zinc Company, whose Zinc Oxide and Lithopone 
go into the making of the finest grades of interior finishes. 

In paints, linoleums, brass objects, rubber products of all kinds, 
porcelain, dyes, medicines, batteries, glass and hundreds of other 
commodities, this company plays an important part, furnishing man- 
ufacturers with Zinc products of the highest standard of excellence 
and exactly suited to their needs. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, /60 Front Street, New York 
FSTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zine Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 


Manufacurers of Zine Oxide, Spelter, Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric Acid, 
Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, Zine Dust, Salt Cake and Zine Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 


New Jersey 
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the desk, slumped down in her chair, her 
fingers drumming a nervous tattoo on the 
blotter. This was the biggest story she had 
ever stumbled onto, and it wasn’t a story 
that was doped out in an easy-chair. It 
was a story that had been lived—and more 
than that, was being lived at this very mo- 
ment! 

Fitch came in briskly at length. He 
opened a little parcel. Out of it came an 
automatic pistol of heavy caliber and a 
box of cartridges. He filled the magazine 
from the box and thrust the pistol into his 
pocket. Sibyl Anna somehow felt relieved 
when she saw that gun go into his pocket. 

“‘Come!”’ he invited her simply. 

No one was in the outer office, save only 
old William Silsby, wriggling out of his 
overcoat and preparing to take up his 
observation-post duty behind the first-line 
trenches for the day. 

Fitch went over to him. 

“William, just go out in the hall—lock 
the door after you. Don’t let anyone in 
until I tell you to. And don’t pay any at- 
tention to what you may hear in this office.” 

A bill changed hands. William Silsby 
bowed and muttered something. Then he 
went out. The key grated in the lock out- 
side. 

Fitch pulled up a chair for Sibyl Anna at 
one of the desks in the first long row of 
them. 

“You will be able to see things beauti- 
fully from here. I will leave the door open. 
Watch caretully—that’s all!” 

She put out a detaining hand as he turned 
away. 

“The gun! It isn’t caught in your pocket 
in anyway, isit? It will come out readily?” 

He looked at her with a queer half smile 
which was also half frown. 

“The gun will come out easily enough 
when I need it,’’ he said, and striding to a 
door just beyond them, opened it. 

Sibyl Anna’s cold fingers gripped hard 
the desk edge. 

Through that open door she saw an offic e 
the counterpart of young David Fitch’s 
wide windows, yawning fireplace, expensive 
rug and desk in the center of it. And at that 
desk sat a big man; clean-shaven, his bushy 
hair white; a pair of cold boring eyes, half 
hidden by the heavy shell-rimmed glasses, 
were set too close ly togethe r under shaggy 
brows. He was pawing over the papers in 
a wire letter basket in front of him. He 
looked up as young David came in. 

‘Morning, Dave y! : 
**Morning, dad!” 

“Nice work of yours in the Hammond 
matter. If God is good we'll put that deal 
through before noon to-day.” 

“God is good, all right, dad. He’s been 
particularly good to me of late. But I 
haven’t come in here to talk Hammond 
deals or any other business. Something 
more important.” 

“So? Get it off your chest, Davey boy!” 

Young David Fitch stepped forward. 
He pulled the loaded gun from his pocket. 
He laid it before the older man, who looked 
at it, frowned, turned questioningly to his 
son. 

‘*What in the name of creation is this? 

“A gun. You may need one—or think 
you do—before I’m through in here.” 

The older man started to get up. His 
son pushed him back, not ungently, and 
stepped back from him a pace or two. 

“Some time ago a couple of little stories 
came out in The Hour. They were signed 
William Silsby. Copies were sent to you 
marked copies. You read the stories. They 
hurt. They got under your sxin. You 
knew someone— someone round this office 
presumably——had written those stories, for 
they showed up the rotten game you pli Ly 
here as only someone on the inside could 
show it up. 

“You tried to find out who wrote those 
stories —nothing doing. You knew it wasn’t 
old William. He could never have done it 
in the world. But you couldn’t find out 
from him or anyone else who was using the 
old boy’s name. All your snooping about 
went for naught. I'll tell you who wrote 
them, for the time id ripe to tell it. I did!” 

The elder Fitch scrambled to his feet. 
His face was livid. He seemed about to 
burst into a torrent = invective. But he 
controlled himself and smiled unsteadily. 

“You, eh? That’s a good joke, Davey 
boy. You had me going for a minute, that’s 
a fact: But don’t carry a joke of this kind 
too far. It’s in poor taste.” 

“Tt isn’t a joke. It’s the truth,” said 
young David, a cold, immovable pillar be- 
fore his father. ‘‘But it’s not the whole 
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truth. The whole truth is that after my 
first few weeks here in this office I stay ed 
on here, I worked like the devil, I made you 
think I was going to be a wonder—simply 


to get the material to show up the whole ¢ 


rotten way you and your kind do business. 
The way you choke off the little fellow; the 
way 2 

“Stop!” the older man roared. “‘Why, 
you seoundrel! You cur! You traitor to 
your name and to your salt!” 

The livid face was turning purple. The 
shell-rimmed glasses fell to the floor. The 
chair behind him tipped over with a crash, 
Young David was unmoved. 

“There’s a gun on your desk. Why don’t 
you use it?” he taunted. “It’s all one to 
me if you do—or don’t. I’m ashamed of the 
name I bear. I’m sick when I think of how 
the money that has supported me up to 
now, that has given me my daily bread, was 
earned. There’s the gun for your conven- 
ience. If you don’t use it I warn you I'll 
write some bigger, better yarns that will 
show up every last move of you and your 
kind and make your names bywords in 
everybody’s mouth. You have your choice 
between the two.” 

Fitch, Senior, looked down stupidly at 
the gun. It was as if he had seen it for the 
-y time. His fingers touched it, closed on 
it, lifted it. Against that deep purple of 
his face the whites of his staring eyes stood 
out — Fe arson | distinctness, 

“T will choose!”’ he sputtered. 

Neither of them heard that funny gurgle 
from Sibyl Anna Corey’s throat. Neither 
of them saw her come in, But there she 
was, standing in front of young David Fitch, 
her slim young arms spread wide as if 
the better to protect him, just as the gun 
cracked twice. 

A moment she stood thus after the two 
quick flashes and the two staccato barks. 
Then she swayed—crumpled. Young Da 
vid caught her as she sank to the floor. 

The elder Fitch tottered toward them. 
He was like some man who was very old or 
very drunk or both. He bent over the girl, 
smoking gun still in his hand. 

‘‘What have I done?” he bleated pite- 
ously. ‘‘In God’s name, Davey boy, what 
have you hounded me into doing?” 

The younger man refused to be perturbed. 


“You've just tried your hand at murder, | 


that’s all,” he said quietly. “The reason 
you didn’t succeed you'll discover if you'll 
take the trouble to remove the magazine 
from the gun and have a look at the car- 
tridges.”’ 

“She isn’t dead then?” 

“No—nor hurt. Fainted from excite- 
ment merely. Look into the gun, as I sug- 
gest, and be doubly sure of it.” 

Fitch, Senior, took out the magazine with 
hands that trembled so the cartridges 
spilled out all over the desk. He picked 
one up, looked at it carefully and sank 
heavily into his desk chair. 

Young David lifted the girl in his arms. 
He shut the door very softly but with a cer- 
tain forbidding finality behind him as he 
carried her out. 

Sibyl Anna Corey opened her eyes in 
young David's office by one of the wide 
windows, which was open. The sunlight 
streamed full upon her. In the outer office 
was the sound of opening desks and voices 
calling good morning one to another. Her 
temples throbbed madly. Also they were 
very wet. Young David himself was be- 
side her, chafing her hands. 

She tried to get up. Very gently but 
very firmly he held her in the chair. 

“Now we're all right,” said he cheerfully. 
“Not hurt a bit. I wasn’t taking any 
chances, you see. All the cartridges in that 
gun were blanks,” 

a 

He stooped suddenly and kissed her full 
on the lips. 

“Why —why—what are you doing?” she 
gurgled. 

‘Something I’ve wanted to do ever sin ce 
that first morning you came into the oflice. 
Something I’ve had to fight hard to keep 
myself from doing—or trying to do— every 
last morning hour we've work ed together.” 

“You—why, I've never given you the 
least cause 

“You stepped in front of me when he let 
go at me with that gun,” he said, his eye 
burning down on her. 

“That doesn’t mean anything, save that 
I didn’t want the world to lose a man who 
can write as you can,” 

“Ts that so?” 

He didn’t seem to believe her. 

“It is so,” said she with dignity. ‘Listen 
to me and maybe you'll believe it. My 
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Callouses 
on the sole 


of the foot are caused 
by undue pressure 
from the lowering of 
the bones just back 
of the toes. 


Remove this pressure 
and the pain stops. Grad- 
ually the callous will dis- 
appear. You can walk, 
dance, in becoming foot- 
wear—with delightful 
ease —if you will just get 
the foot-relicf given by 


theWizard System 
of Foot Correction 


The principle of the 
Wizard method is en- 
tirely different from any 
other. It removes the 
causes of callouses, weak or 
fallen arc hes, run-over heels, 
and other foot troubles—and 
restores your feet to normal 
condition. 


Trained Wizard Experts are 
at Shoe and Department 
Stores Everywhere. Also 
at Surgical Sensle Houses. 


Write us for Free Booklet, and 


names of your lo« al uv izard dealer 5. 


Wizard soft leather inserts, 
individually adjusted in over 
lapping pockets, give comfort 
able support to the weak parts 
of your foot structure—and 
put the displaced foot bones 
back into their proper posi- 
tions. Get Wizard foot relief, 


Y 
WIZAN 
— 


Adjustable too? Appliances — 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1679 Locust St., St, Louis, Mo, 












GHE\WING 
GUM! 


Ten minutes after 
each meal 


HOUSANDS of business men 


and business women leave 

their offices every day at noon 
with these words on their lips —‘‘! 
am just going out to snatch a bite of 
lunch—lI'll be back immediately.” 

Then, they go to some “hurry-up 
lunch place,” and give to the chew- 
ing of their entire meal the time that 
should belong to almost a single 
mouthful. 

Later in the afternoon their work 
lags, and their speed is cut down 
anywhere from 25% to 75%. 

Food that has not been properly 
supplied with saliva will not digest 
properly, and as everyone knows, 
improperly digested food will upset 
anyone. 

People who eat their food hur- 
riedly will find if they chew my 
Original Pepsin Chewing Gum ten 
minutes after each meal that it sup- 
plies in a measure what has been 
lacking at the meal hour, and hence 
will help their digestion. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
Cleveland 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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| name is Sibyl Anna Corey— you know me 
| of The Hour staff. I came here that first 
morning stalking William Silsby, who had 
| sent us in some stunning stuff, all of it with 
the punkest endings imaginable. You know 
how we felt about them from the corre- 
spondence we've had. I got cold feet a 
little when I found out who you were, but 
I was going at you about those endings just 
the same. But you mistook me for the 
stenographer lady after a job. That was 
simpler. It would give me so much better 
opportunity to get in a telling argument, 
you see, so I took it. Now I simply wasn’t 
going to have a man who could write such 
a story as was the beginning of that last 
story croaked off right under my eyes and 
nose. That’s why I stepped in front of you 
when he fired. Now do you believe me?” 

He stood there looking at her fixedly 
so fixedly she could not look back at him. 

“No! I don’t believe it,” he said, and 
kissed her full on the lips again. 

“Well,” sighed Sibyl Anna resignedly, 
“on the whole I think I’m rather glad you 
don’t.” 

Followed happenings for the next few 
minutes which are none of our business at 
all. Sibyl Anna finally laughingly disen- 
tangled herself. 

“* Davey,” she said, sobering, “was it all 
true what you said to him in there this 
morning?” 

“Every 
solemnly. 


last word of it,” he told her 
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“Oh, Davey, you'll be such a writer 
such a wonderful writer! But you'll never 
be so big a writer as you are a man, dear.” 

“* My dear,” he said, “it has just occurred 
to me that I am practically penniless. I 
haven’t been pulling down any amazing 
amount here, for all my exalted position 
with the concern. I'd got to show ’em I 
could make good before I drew the real 
coin. Well, I was making good all right, 
but just as I was going to pull out a whale 
of a salary I’ve spilled all the beans in that 
quarter, it would seem 

“You should worry ‘about a little thing 
like that. Why, Davey, they'll be mad 
about you in a little while. Every editorial 
office in the country will be after your stuff. 
You can peddle it out at your own prices. 
They say I’m the best picker of fiction go- 
ing, so I should know about such things, 
shouldn't 4 igs 

‘And you'll have to let me write the 
stuff my own way after my proof to you 
this morning, won’t you?” he inquired. 
“‘Gloomy endings or what not, you'll have 
to let me go my own gait.” 

“That part will take care of itself,’ she 
laughed. “Just wait till you have a wife to 
support, a wife that is a good spender. I’ve 
always been that. Then, Mister Man, 
you'll want to sell a lot of stuff. You'll 
want to sell it quick. And if you do want 
to sell it you'll put happy endings on all of 
it—believe me, you will. Awfully happy 
endings, Davey boy. Ashappy as this one!” 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


(Conctuded from Page 28) 


while the secondhand bags we recover are 
worth one-eighth as much. 

Practically every piece of paper, with the 
exception of newsprint, that is manufac- 
tured in the United States to-day is made 
out of old rags or paper stock. Part of this 
material is collected in this country, but 
prior to the war fifty per cent of the amount 
we used was imported. Even should we 
so desire there is small likelihood of foreign 
governments again permitting the unre- 
stricted export of paper-making materials. 
Our own forests are fast becoming depleted 
and the only hope of lower paper prices 
depends on the energy we put into our con- 
servation efforts. At the present time we 
are producing 15,000 tons of paper and 
paper board daily. Rags form 7.8 per cent 
of the fiber we use in making this paper. 
Black rags, especially old black stockings, 
are used in producing black or granite 
papers, but such things as corsets, mackin- 
tosh clippings, dress shields, suspenders or 

| any rags containing rubber or a large pro- 
portion of metal are useless and should be 
thrown away. 

At the present time in the United States 
we use 2,000,000,000 cans each year for 
canning fruits, vegetables and soup. This 
means that we require eighteen cans per 
capita. In the manufacture of these cans 
there is consumed 800,000 tons of material, 
of which 8000 tons is pure tin. In the large 
cities empty cans usually find their way to 
the detinning plants, where the material is 
recovered; but in our small towns thou- 
sands of cans go to waste, and a serious 
loss results. The solution of the problem 
lies in rousing each community to the im- 
portance of conservation and in urging that 

each municipality organize a reclamation 
service. In our average small town we an- 
nually send to the dump tons of valuable 
waste material for each thousand of popu- 
lation. Twenty per cent of this tonnage is 
waste paper, and two per cent of the volume 
is tin cans. 

Probably the greatest progress in han- 
dling the matter has been made by the 
Industrial Salvage Company in Akron, 
Ohio. Here we have a civic movement to 
reclaim waste not only in the home but in 
the store and factory. The plan was started 
by the city’s industrial leaders and the 
stock of the company is mostly held by 
local firms and corporations. The concern 
is not only utilizing waste but is studying 
new methods of utilization, and proposes to 
establish industries within the community 
to conserve the by-products of industrial 
and commercial life. The scheme is to ex- 
pend all profits to defray the cost of re- 
search work. It is believed that thrift 
habits will be taught the citizens by demon- 
strating the value of the things that have 
heretofore been destroyed. 

In Chicago, also, there is an interesting 
salvage system. The plan was inaugurated 

at the Chicago House of Correction, where 





the prisoners were employed in handling 
the waste from public buildings, sorting it 
for the market or repairing it for further 
use. After the plan was put in operation 
the city departments received $129,423 for 
material they had previously sold for $13,- 
000. The municipality was credited with 
$11,000 for the labor of the prisoners, and 
$40,000 was turned into a relief fund for the 
dependent families of the inmates. 

Discarded shovels were repaired and 
used at the brickyard; worn harness was 
strengthened and put back into use; dis- 
carded parts of vehicles were utilized in 
making carts for use at the stone quarry; 
a testing plant for discarded light bulbs 
received in the city waste was established 
and sufficient salable lights were found to 
supply the entire institution; the dead 
lights were broken up and more than nine 
thousand dollars’ worth of platinum was 
recovered; the broken furniture and equip- 
ment from the public schools were repaired 
so cheaply at the prison that the depart- 
ment of education suspended the operation 
of the repair shop and utilized the facilities 
of the prison for this purpose. 

While on this subject of waste let us de- 
vote a moment to the food question. The 
necessities of war caused the Government 
to investigate the wastage of foodstuffs 
carefully. In one military hospital the 
waste of food averaged 32.3 ounces per man 
per day. The kitchen, however, was dis- 
covered to be the chief source of loss. This 
was due principally to the burning of food 
and to the failure of cooks to put all bones, 
suitable liquor from vegetables, and ap- 
propriate but left-over articles of food 
through the stock pot. Such action in- 
sures an abundance of soups. Material 
wastes come from carelessly peeling pota- 
toes and other vegetables, from failure to 
empty the contents of cans thoroughly, and 
from failure to use food remaining from a 
meal while fresh and palatable. Experience 
proved that the placing of bread, cream and 
sugar upon the tables added but slightly to 
their consumption. At one mess hall plac- 
ing sugar on the table caused an increased 
consumption of .063 pound a man. This 
amounted to half a cent a person per day. Of 
great value was the rule that each indi- 
vidual should leave a clean plate. This re- 
striction prevented the person from serving 
or accepting more food than he could eat. 
It was also found best to serve the indi- 
vidual small portions with the privilege of 
additional helpings. Small portions at- 
tractively served were found to be stimu- 
lating to the appetite. 

We might go on and discuss the benefits 
of the cash-and-carry plan of household 
marketing. Here we could suggest the 
substitution of a market basket for a poodle 
dog, but such a story will wait for another 
time. Suffice it to say that the possibilities 
of economy on our daily routine are quite 
beyond our present conceptions. 
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Maytag Predominance in the washing machine industry is the natural outgrowth 
of the perfect adaptability of Maytag machines to every form of motive power, and to the 
growing satisfaction experienced by users of every type of washer bearing the name. 
The Maytag Electric, the predetermined preference in the el ctrically equipped city home, is also designed 


’ 
for Op ration by any standard make of farm ek ctrl 


Of course, where electric or other power connection is absent the Maytag Multi-Motor is inevitable, since 
it is the only practical self-contained power washer, for homes that are not electrically equipped. 


The Maytag Household Manual ts appreciated tn every 


home. A copy will be matled you gratis, on request 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolis Kansas City Portland (Oregon) Winnipeg Atlanta 


Predominance 
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Schools Open Next Month; 
21,000,000 Children in Danger 


A hidden danger lurks in every school building—fire. Many are fire traps. Nearly 
every day a school goes up in flames. More attention must be paid to the fire 

















danger. School boards—protect your children. Give them safety as well as the 
three R’s. Put one Pyrene quart extinguisher in every room and one Guardene 
3-gallon soda-and-acid extinguisher in every hallway. Don’t take the responsi- 
bility for fire, panic or death. Make the school safe now. You can buy Pyrene 
and Guardene from dealers in your town. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO Kansas Crry SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Write for catalog of other fire appliances, and our booklet, “Making Schools Safe from Fire.” 






Every motor car should VY Sold by hardware, mill, 
carry a Pyrene. Saves , ‘ ’ 
15% on Automobile In- mine and electrical sup- 


surance. Pays for itself. 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE UNEARNED INCREMENT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


call him for it he chirps: ‘Say, whataya 
think I am, taking a chance on a busted 
kneecap or somethin’ just to steal a base 
and earn a coupla thousand bucks more 
for the owners by my playing when they 
already cut my salary two hundred dollars 
from last season. Us guys ain’t no slaves, 
ya know.’ 

“Then we’re tied up with the,Grays in 
the ninth, with a bird on third and Duke 
Ellison going so good for ’em it don’t look 
bright that we’re gonna be able to hit or 
even get a sacrifice fly offa him. So I try 
the squeeze, sign Griffiths to bunt the next 
one—and what happens? Al don’t even 
take his bat offen his shoulder aad they tag 
the runner out by four miles. 

“T says: ‘Al, didn’t you get my sign for 
the squeeze?’ And Alsays: ‘SureI got the 
sign for the squeeze.’ ‘Then why didn’t 
you try an’ bunt?’ I ask him. ‘What, me 
bunt,’ says Griffiths, ‘when he feeds me one 
outside? Say, you don’t s’pose I’m gonna 
reach way over for a wide one and maybe 
strain my ligamunts just for a rich club 
owner, do you? If Duke had of stuck one 
over in the groove I'd of tried to bunt it, 
but I ain’t puttin’ myself out to reach for 
no wide ones when I ain’t getting only two 
thousand a season and don’t even get my 
increment what’s comin’ to me.’ 

“The boys’re all gone clean off their 
beans. They never was that way before.” 
And Doyle nodded his head dolefully. 

Wray drank his coffee, lit a cigar and 
smoked a while in silence. Then he looked 
quietly at the manager. 

“They refuse to take orders absolutely 
now? ” he asked. 

‘They refuse to take anything | put their 
salaries and their dog-gone inc reme nt, 
whatever that is,” snapped Doyle. ‘“ W hy, 
if I tell Addie Pembroke to pitch out on a 
guy to bust up a steal he asks me do I think 
he’s a slave to make him sling waste balls 
all day when he can just as easy stick "em 
over in the groove and have the guy hit or 
go out right away and save his wing. 

‘This Augie bird is got ’em all up in the 
air. We dropped three games last week 
and if it keeps up we'll find ourselves trying 
to climb outa last place in the Interna- 
tional League instead of the majors. 

“If somebody don’t poison Augie pretty 
darn soon they won’t be nothin’ left of this 
ball club but the franchise. We're skiddin’ 
like a secondhand flivver in a movie 
comedy now. I'll come close to pullin’ one 
of them Harry-Carrie things on Augie 
myself if I get much sorer.” 

“It’s too late to remedy matters by 
killing anyone now,” said Wray reflec- 
tively. He was a tall slim man with a 
scholar’s face, keen gray eyes, determined 
mouth and chin, yet with kindness and 
justness w ritte n clearly in his clear-cut 
features. “The harm’s been done. This 
sort of thing is in the air at present. And 
in many cases the workers aren’t getting 
all they should; but I don’t think my 
players have any real cause for complaint.” 

He drew his fingers nervously through 
his brown hair, which was beginning to 
silver at the temples, and then, “Exactly 
what do the boys want?” he asked. 

“They want your unearned increment. 
They claim you got it now. I don’t even 
know what the darn thing is, myself,” said 
Doyle. 

“It’s the tremendous wealth I’m sup- 
posed to be getting out of the downtrodden 
ball player through ‘no effort on my part,’ 
answered Wray with a wry smile. ‘Who’s 
actually responsible for all this discontent? 
Who’s at the bottom of this trouble?” 

“Augie,” said Doyle belligerently. 

“Who?” 

“August Heitzmann, that new player 
we got from Idaho. He already bust up 
the club out there an’ slipped the skids 
under the league, and now he’s tryin’ to 
stick a gas bomb under the major leagues, 
I guess,”’ snarled Doyle. 

“He seems to have a pretty fair start,” 
declared Wray grimly. 

“You said a_score-cardful,” replied 
Doyle angrily. ‘‘That bird just feeds on 
trouble. lle goes out an’ pages it and what 
he can’t find he thinks up and invents. And 
he’s got one grand’ bean for thinkin’ it up 
too, I’ll say. I guess I'll trade him while 
the trading’s good, like Bobbie Ryder 
wanted me to.” 

“No, no; don’t do that 
rupted the other hastily. 
give him a dressing down.” 


yet,”” inter- 
“Don’t even 


“Why not? I oughta bust him one in 
the jaw first and then can him afterward,” 
scowled Doyle. 

“‘No, send him to me with a committee 
of the players the first thing in the morning 
I’m going to give him what he wants,” 
said the owner. 

“You ain't 
Wray?” 
ain’t gonna 
you?” 

“Hardly,” said Wray. “Though I might 
almost as well if something isn’t done. I’m 
going to give the players a chance to run 
the club for a while and see how far they'll 
get with it. It’s the only remedy now. If 
you fired Heitzmann there’d be even more 
discontent and we’d be playing to empty 


crazy, too, are you, Mr. 
asked the other in alarm. ‘You 


seats. A trial is the only way to convince 
the boys. After that you can choke Heitz- 
mann or anything else you want,” ended 


the owner grimly. 

Next morning August Heitzmann, with 
Addie Pembroke and Joe Minor, a veteran 
of the club, called upon Wray at the club 
offices. The latter wasted no time in com- 


ing to the point and Ryder, the scribe, 
entered as the discussion began. 
“T understand, Mr. Heitzmann,” began 


the owner quietly, ‘“‘that you profess to 
believe and have convinced most of the 
other players that the club isn’t getting : 
square deal from me. Now will you please 
tell me briefly and without any oratorical 
bombast exactly what you want? Perhaps 
we can come to some agreement.” 

Pembroke and Minor fidgeted under 
Wray’s direct searching gaze, but Heitz- 
mann stared at him boldly and impudently. 

“It’s all a question of economic right. 
The day is past when capital can exploit 
labor. You’re paying good—even generous 
salaries, I'll admit. But when a baseball 
club can draw more than twenty-two 
thousand dollars through the gate in a 
single afternoon, two-thirds of which goes 
to your club and the major portion of that 
two-thirds to you, who do nothing for it 
while we players create it, it’s time we took 
things into our own hands and got a little 
more of what is ours. In these days preda- 
tory wealth can no more exploit honest 
production than * 

“Please, please, Mr. Heitzmann,”’ in- 
terrupted Wray wearily, “kindly eliminate 
the oral fireworks and the stale platitudes 
which seem to be your chief stock in trade. 
I’ve heard them everywhere and I’m about 
fed up on them. 

“We’llassume that I’m aslave driver and 
that these boys are all overworked, cruelly 
wronged mortals. Exactly what do you de- 
mand as a remedy?” 

“T demand,” declared Heitzmann unctu- 
ously, loudly clearing his throat, 


slip him your ball club, are | 





“that we | 


be given the right to all the profits of the | 


club less a slight return to you as interest 
on your baseball property.” 

The owner slowly clipped the end from 
a long cigar. 

‘In the last five years, with a second- 
division | club, I’ve had only two paying 
"he stated quietly. “I broke even 
once and lost money twice. My net income 
in the last five years from the Bear Cats 
is rather less than zero. But I’ve 
willing to stand it, because the game gives 
me a thrill and it’s worth it. However, 
from your viewpoint of justice, shouldn't 
you say that I have some right to recoup 
my losses partly with one good year such 
as the present one promises to be?” 

“Not at the expense of the present club,” 
insisted Heitzmann. “As a club, this sea- 
son’s team is not responsible for the sorry 
showing of the other years. The other 
chaps didn’t produce, therefore there were 
no profits. The present club is producing 
and they’re entitled to the profits.” 

“All right,” said W ray. “Now how 
about losses? Suppose the club slumps 
from now on, the attendance falls away to 
nothing and there’s a deficit. Would you 
expect me to stand it and pay your 
salaries? 

ie: here’ll be no deficit,” announced 
Heitzmann positively. ‘“‘When we get our 
rights we'll play ball and win and we'll have 
a prosperous year.” 

“But suppose you do lose money?” in- 
sisted Wray. 

“Then I suppose we'd have to stand the 
loss,” admitted the other ungraciously. 

“In that event I’m going to turn the 
club over to you boys,” began Wray. 

‘‘Now that’s shouting,” said Pembroke. 
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Carey Roofings have been applied to railroad buildings in all 
parts of the country. The roof illustrated (above) is an exampk 
It has given 15 years of service already, and is in splendid condi 
tion to give another fifteen years. 

The roof that will turn the severe attacks on railroad building 
will triumph over every ordinary and every extraordinary condi 


tion your roof must face. Consult a Carey distributor about yout 


roofing problem now. 
THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
500-520 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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VANILLA 


gives a different taste 
to puddings, cakes, 
candies and cookies. 
It'sthepure juice from 
the best vanilla beans. 
PRICE FLAVORING 

” EXTRACT COMPANY 

‘ Chicago, U.S. A 

/ in Business 66 Years 
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Sprinkles Like 
Rain—75 ft. in Diameter 
Turning faucet reduces sprinkling 
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“For two months as a trial, first,”” con- 

tinued the owner. 
“Satisfactory,” 

castically. 

“ And under a strict, binding, legal agree- 
ment, drawn by the best lawyers in the 
country,”” snapped Wray sternly. “I'd 
trust these other boys to keep their word 


smiled Heitzmann sar- 


| and give me a fair break, but I want legal 


protection from you, Heitzmann.” 

There was some discussion as to details 
of the agreement and it was finally decided 
that for the period of two months as a 
trial, to be continued indefinitely if the 


| players proved able to pay the owners their 


agreed return on their property, the club 
was to be operated by the players. Eight 
per cent of the actual property value was 


| to be paid to the present club owner. The 
| expenses, including salaries, were to be 


| creators of wealth 


borne by the players; and inasmuch as 
the entire agreement was based upon the 
economic law of equal pay for all the 
in a common enter- 
wrise—this law being glibly propounded 
- Heitzmann as the crux of his scientific- 


| economic system—all players were to be 


| a big mistake. 


| when he wasn’t compelled to. 


paid equal salaries and share equally in the 
remaining increment accruing above such 
salaries and expenses. 

This salary provision brought out a 
vigorous protest from Pembroke, who was 
a high-priced pitcher. 

““Where do ya get that kinda stuff?”’ he 
demanded of Heitzmann. “Here I make 
twice as much as some of these other birds. 
Ain’t I worth more kale’n they are?”’ 

“Not under this economic system,” 
replied Heitzmann. ‘All workers share 
equally. But you needn’t fear about your 
money. Every man on the club from the 
utility men to the stars will get the same, 
but they'll all get several times what they 
were able to make under the ruthless 
capitalistic system.” 

As the meeting was about to adjourn, 
Bob Ryder rose. 

“‘T just want to say,” he remarked, turn- 
ing to Pembroke and Minor, “that I think 
all you boys, except Ordell, Bates and Lar- 
more, who are against this thing, are making 
I happen to know that 
what Mr. Wray said about losing money 
on the club is true. It’s common knowl- 
edge round the circuits that he’s put more 
into the game in both time and money than 
any other magnate, and got less out of it. 
But he’s been glad to stand a loss occa- 
sionally in payment for the enjoyment he 
gets out of the greatest game in the world. 

“He’s also frequently helped you boys 
Only last 


| season he carried poor old Chet Ramsay 
| on his pay roll when Chet was so far gone 





as a baseball asset that every club in both 
leagues would have waived on him and not 
even a Class Double X outfit would have 
paid him a thousand dollars a year as a 
player or coach. Mr. Wray did this be- 
cause Chet had done good work for the 
club in the past and because he happened 
to learn that he needed the money. And 
now, when for the first time in his baseball 
experience it looks as though he has a 
chance of partly recouping his losses this 
year, a cheap mouthy fake, a _ piking 
trouble maker like Heitzmann has to horn 
in and gum up the works. 

“I’m not blaming you boys; I know 
you're a square lot of fellows; you've 
simply been fooled and kidded along by 
this four-flusher here. But I want you to 
know that you're making a whale of a big 
mistake, because you're not going to make 
any more money under this scheme and 
Mr. Wray’s going to lose the only chance 
he’s had to make any.” 

Heitzmann leaped to his feet in a rage. 

“That's an insult and I demand an 
apology,” he snarled. 

Ryder gave him a cool contemptuous look. 

“Of course it’s an insult. You don’t 
imagine I thought I was handing you a 
bouquet, do you? And if you weren't such 
a yellow four-flushing mutt you’d meet 
me outside when this meeting’s over and 
try to make me retract it. I know all about 
you. You didn’t start this thing with the 
idea of making more money for the fellows. 
You're just a common trouble maker and a 
notoriety seeker. You don’t stop at base- 
ball trouble either. I’ve learned that at 
college you a to stir up trouble 
for the very school that was giving you a 
free education and you've persistently 
derided the Government of the very 
country that’s given you protection and 
opportunity after your parents fled from 
the country of your birth, where they 
couldn't get common justice. 
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“You know as well as I do that the total 
result of this crazy scheme of yours isn’t 
going to benefit the boys and that it is 
going to rob the home fans of the first chance 
they’ve ever had at a pennant and Mr. 
Wray of the only chance he’s ever had to 
> replace his former losses. Your pig- 
neaded selfishness is going to injure every- 
body concerned and you know it. 

“But mark this, Heitzmann’’—and 
Ryder shook his finger in the player’s 
face—“I’m going to get you if it’s the last 
thing I do on this earth. I’m onto you and 
I'll get you. And,” he concluded, glaring 
balefully and shaking his fist under Heitz- 
mann’s nose, “if you object to any of these 
little compliments just step right outside 
now and try to make me retract them.” 
Whereupon the hitherto orderly meeting 
hastily dissolved. 

mr 
|b RYDER nursed any idea that the 

Bear Cats were due for an immediate 
ride down the baseball chutes or that the 
attendance at the park would forthwith 
dwindle away to nothing he was doomed 
to disappointment. 

In fact, what happened almost immedi- 
ately was exactly the reverse. The players 
having got what they demanded, harmony 
was restored, Doyle was able to give an 
order without a lengthy debate on the 
subject of slave-driving owners following, 
and the Bear Cats started in winning. 
winning spurt that won seven out of nine 
games put them back in second place and 
a little later, by taking an entire series 
from the leaders, the Bears regained the 
top. 

Once again the town went pennant 
crazy, the fans talked pennant from morn 
till night, the name Bear Cats was blazoned 
over the sport sheets and heard upon the 
lips of the sporting denizens the country 
over. Augie Heitzmann, playing a sensa- 
tional game, got endless publicity and the 
ball park was drawing capacity crowds. 

When the club took to the road again, 
leading the league, it created much com- 
ment and packed parks over the entire 
circuit. Your baseball fanatic is interested 
in diamond individuals, clubs and per- 
formances, but the financial status of the 
owners is necessarily obscured in the 
bright flare of the actual ball-yard fire- 
works. Which is of course as it should be. 

Doyle, conversing with Ryder after a 
game at the Polo Grounds in New York, 
was grinning with deep satisfaction. 

“I thought for a time that we were due 
for a swift skid into the cellar,” he said, 
grinning, as the two left the clubhouse, 
“but I guess Augie had the right dope 
after all. 

“The Bear Cat special is gonna pull into 
Pennantville at last, just as sure as Ordie 
is gonna be the leading pitcher this year. 
Augie might be a anarchist or a Bullshevike 
or sumpin, but I gotta admit he slipped a 
lotta jazz into the club.” 

“Tt looks that way, doesn’t it?” ad- 
mitted Ryder, smiling. ‘‘And I sure hope 
you boys cop. But what you think is jazz 
may be a healthy dose of T N T, and if it 
is it’ll blow the club over this grand stand 
some day instead of into a world’s series.” 

“Same old undertaker, eh, Bobbie?” 
chuckled Doyle. 

“Well,” said Ryder reflectively, “you 
may need an undertaker before long—to 
bury the pieces if the explosion occurs.” 

The two entered the Subway and as they 
were leaving it at Eighty-sixth Street to 
enter the hotel where the club was staying, 
the writer said to the manager: “By the 
way, Scrappy, speaking of Ordie, he and 
Jack Bates and Brick Larmore have some- 
thing on their minds besides baseball and 
their hats. That’s a bad sign. You'd 
better watch out.” 

“Ordie oughta have something on his 
mind,” returned Doyle. “If that official 
scorer hadn’t of been distributing Christ- 
mas presents to-day in the second inning 
he’d of scored an error on Al Griffiths in- 
stead of a hit for that Yankee player and 
Ordie would of sneaked into the Hall of 
Fame with a no-hit game. But what’s 
worryin’ Brick and Jack Bates? Maybe 
they think with rents so steep nowadays 
they won't be able to hire a flat to keep 
their jewels in after we cash in on this 
scientific-economic season.” 

“It’s just this scientific-economic ar- 
rangement, alias anarchistic bull, that 
seems to worry them a little,” replied Ryder. 
“With the exception of Heitzmann, these 
three are doing most of the work on 
the club; and after all Heitzmann has said 
about the workers getting the pay, they 
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foolishly seem to imagine they aren’t 
getting a square deal. Of course you and 
I and Augie, who thoroughly understand 
economics, know that their idea is ridic- 
ulous, but Brick and Bates and Ordell 
aren’t so well versed.” 

It was shortly after this conversation 
that the club wobbled a little and began to 
slump. The Panthers, in the throes of a 
spurt, were coming fast, and Doyle found 
himself with two hard series, each of which 
included two double-headers, facing him 
with a frail lead of only two games to work 
on. He would need all the good pitching 
he could get and he started Ordell in the 
first game against the Blues, which the big 
Bear Cat pitcher won easily. Two days 
later he selected Ordell to work again. The 
latter merely lobbed the ball over in the 
first inning and was batted for four runs 
before he could be removed. To make it 
worse, Larmore and Bates failed to report 
at the park for the game and the Bears 
suffered their worst defeat of the season to 
date to the dismal tune of 13 to 3. 

Doyle, furious and anxious, hurried to 
the clubhouse after the game to see Ordell, 
but Ordie had left long before. After a 
hurried and worried search round town, 
Doyle returned to the hotel late in the 
evening and found the big right-hander in 
the lobby. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you? 
Gotta sore arm, Ordie?” asked Doyle, 
temper in his voice. 

“‘Naw; my arm feels great,’’ responded 
the big pitcher, a scowl on his strong good- 
looking countenance. 

“You hadda swell way of proving it,” 
said Doyle brusquely. “‘ Them birds hopped 
onto you somethin’ awful. Your curve had 
about as much hook to it as little Mick 
Welch has got to his nose and I could 
of said my prayers and wrote a letter home 
before your fast one got to the plate. You 
ain’t feelin’ kinda sick, are you?” 

“‘Now you said a forkful,” exclaimed the 
pitcher aggressively, with an angry glare 
at Doyle. ‘I'll tell the world I’m sick. I’m 
dog-gone sick of all this bunk this mutt 
Augie is trying to salve me with, and here 
you come along and jump on my neck for 
blowing one game. Why pick on me? Why 
not slip an earful to one of the birds who 
don’t do a darn thing and’re gonna get as 
much kale as me?” 

“What birds?” 

“The bench warmers, f’rinstance. I 
could of slung as good a game as I ever did, 
but you don’t think I’m gonna keep right 
on being a sucker and earning money for 
them other guys, do you?” 

“Ah-hah! So you went and threw the 
game, hey?”’ roared the manager, blazing 
with anger. ‘Well, when the boys find it 
out they'll get even with you.” 

“Oh, no, they won’t! I’m gonna get even 
with some of them. That’s where my kick 
comes in. Here I go and cop sixteen and 
lose only two games up to to-day. I get 
worked in double-headers and out of turn 
and to save games. And what do I get out 
of it? A bunch of bull and a lotta promises. 
Eddie Kramm has copped just two games 
all year and he’s lost eleven, and according 
to this swell scheme of Heitzmann’s he’s 
gonna get as much kale as me. Well, from 
now on I’m laying down on the job until I 
lose as many games as Eddie’s lost. When 
we're even I'll try and cop again, but as 
soon as I get ahead of Eddie again I quit 
till he catches up.” 

“I s’pose you think that’s square stuff 
to pull,” said Scrappy with sarcasm. 

“‘What else is it but square?”’ demanded 
Ordell. “This rummy Augie says, ‘Let 
the workers get the big money ‘cause they 
earn it.’ ‘All right; then leave the guys 
who do the most work get the most 
money,’ say I. ‘Nit,’ says Augie. ‘In this 
scheme all the workers share alike.’ ‘All 
right then. If all the workers share alike 
then,’ I say, ‘leave all the workers work 
alike.’ And that’s just what I’m gonna 
pull from now on. No more and no less 
work than any other guy. If that ain’t 
fair, I’m a Hottentot.” 

“What about Bates and Larmore? 
They didn’t even show up to throw a game 
to-day. Are they in this thing, too?” asked 
Doyle. 

“Why don’tcha ask ’em? Here they 
come now,” replied Ordell as the two 
mentioned players approached. 

“‘Where were you two birds that you 
didn’t show up to-day?’ demanded the 
angry manager. 

Bates grinned widely as he drew a chair 
up; and Larmore, seating himself and 

(Concluded on Page 133) 
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1 Railroad Terminal— 
Roofing, Insulation, Pack- 
ing, Fire Extinguishers 


2 Lumber Yard—Roof- 
ing, Asbestos Shingles 
Building Materials. 


3 Electric Power 


H ouse — Fuses, Service 
Boxes, Meter Protective 
Devices, Fibre Conduit, 





Subway Boxes, Ebony As- 
bestos Wood, Steam Pipe 
Insulation, Packings, Fire 
Extinguishers. 


4 ManufacturingPlants 
Roofing, Packing, Heat 
Insulation, Boiler Furnace 
Cements and Coatings, 
Steam Traps, Mastic Floor 
ing, Asbestos Friction 
Blocks, Fire Extinguishers, 
Electrical Supplies 


5 Shipbuilding Plant— 
Roofing, Packing, Heat and 
Cold Insulation, 


6 Homes—Asbestos 


Shingle Heat Insulation, 
Iee Machine, Fire Extin 
guisher <eystone Hair In- 


ulation. 


7 Public Institutions— 
Roofing, Insulation, Sound 





Deacening Materials, Fire 
proofing Materials, Fire Ex 
tinguisher Ik Machine, 
Mastic Flooring. 
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8 School s— Roofing, 
Heat Insulation, Mastic 
Flooring, Steam Traps, 
Packings. 


9 Contractors—Roof- 
ings, Building Materials, 
Radiator Traps, Steam 
Traps, Heat and Cold Insu- 
latior 


10 Hardware Stores— 
Roofing, Roof Coating and 
Putty, Brake Lining, Speed- 
ometers, Fire Extinguishers, 
Stove Lining, Electrical 
Supplies. 


11 Architects & Con- 
sulting Engineers — 
Roofing, Building Materials, 
Heat and Cold Insulation, 
Steam Traps, Sound Dead 
ening Materials, Acoustics. 


12 Banks—Acoustics. 


13 Garages—Brake Lin 
ing, Clutch Facings, Speed 
ometers, Fire Extinguishers. 


14 City Hall—Packing, 
Insulation, Waterproofing 
Materials, Roofing 


15 Churches—Asbest 
Shingle Heat Insulation, 
Sound Deadening Materi 
Acoustics. 





Servine—Savinge—Selling 


Neverycity and town Johns-Manville 


Salesmen do more than sell Johns- must be engineers as well, carrying from 


Manv ille Pri xducts. 


In the life of every community they _ practical Service that varies to meet in- 
have a Service to perform, the keynote numerable requirements but always has 


of which is Conservation. 


For every Johns-Manville product 
saves something in its use. For the 
home, Johns-Manville roofings and in 
sulations reduce fire risks and cut fuel 
bills. In mills, factories, warehouses, 
industrial plants of every kind, Johns- 


Manville Products reduce waste of ™é 
power, lessen fire hazard and decrease the service that they render is none 


maintenance cost. 


point to point in every town a helpful, 


for its obj ct—Conservation. 


some of the channels through which 
Johns-Manville Service comes to you, 


the average citizen. It will help you 


the less a benefit to you. 


And so Johns-Manville Salesmen 
























This picture of a typical city shows 


realize that even though you yourself 
ry not buy Johns-Manville Products 





H,. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO, New York City 
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Serves in Conservation 























10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
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and its allied products 
INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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ERE are pictures of some of 
H the leading makes of cars 
you have passed on the road. 

Take your pencil and write in the 
names. 

Incidentally, it will interest you 
to know that the cars pictured— 
each of a different make—are all 
part of the long list now equipped 
with Prest-O-Lite Batteries when 
they leave the factory. 

This means that during the last 
two years alone, more than twenty 
leading car manufacturers and lit- 
erally tens of thousands of wise 
motorists have joined the Prest-O- 
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Can You Name All These Cars? 
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Lite clan; and day by day the num- 
ber grows. 

Why not call this week on the 
Prest-O-Lite Station man who 
serves your district? 

We promise that you will be de- 
lighted with a Prest-O-Lite 
equipped car—the ease with which 
it will get under way, the rhythmic 
throb of the engine and the bril- 
liancy and power of its headlights. 

And don’t forget, either, that 
Prest-O-Lite service relieves you of 
bothering your head with the tech- 
nical knowledge of the battery’s 
insides. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


In Canada, Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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(Concluded from Page 130) 
crossing one long leg easily over the other, 
casually lit a cigarette. 

“Brick went to see the pictures in the art 
gallery and I went to take a slant at the 
ones that move in a movie joint,” explained 
the grinning Bates. ‘We ain't got a good 
slant at pictures in a helluva long time, 
boss. We been too busy doing the other 
guys’ work on this man’s ball club.” 

“Since when have you two guys been so 
nutty on seeing pictures?" asked Scrappy. 
“Tf you don’t watch out I’m gonna show 
you guys a swell picture of three birds 
gettin’ nicked a hundred-dollar fine apiece.” 

“Oh, no you ain’t,” retorted Larmore 
easily. ‘‘You dassent do that, because it’s 
against the rules.”’ 

“Against what rules? 

“Against Augie’s rules,” said Brick. 
“‘No manager can fine a player. That'd 
be having predatory wealth committin’ 
slavery on downtrod labor, or something 
like that, and Augie says it doesn’t go.” 

“Brick’s right, boss,’’ chimed in Bates, 
“That part is even in Augie’s book. We 
looked it up.” 

The angry manager glared furiously at 
the two while they grinned good-naturedly 
back at him. 

“What I want to know is are you two 
birds gonna be at the ball park to-morrow 
and get in the game?” he sputtered. 

“We are,” they replied in unison. 

“‘And are you gonna do your best?” 

“You said it,” replied Bates. ‘“‘We’re 
gonna do our gosh-darned best to catch 
up with some of them cripples we got 
sitting on the bench doing nothing.” 

“What do you mean by that?’ 
asked. 

“Well,” drawled Larmore, running his 
fingers through his tousled carroty hair, 
‘“‘we mean something like this: I been in 
every game so far this season. Slim Oaks 
has been in only seven. The rest of the 
time he’s decorating the bench. I’m 
hitting four twenty-seven. Slim is hitting 
one eighty-three. From now on I’m gonna 
bat like Slim does, only even more so, until 
my average is the sameas his. I’d be a nut 
to do Slim’s batting for him when I only 
get as much kale as he does, ‘Equal pay 
for all the workers,’ says Augie. And 
‘equal work for all the equal-paid workers,’ 
say we. Jack here is gonna do the same 
when he catches.” 

“Tf you guys try to get away with any- 
thing like that I'll suspend you,” threatened 
Doyle 

“You dassent do _ it. t’s against 
Augie’s rules,” explained Bates. 

“Then I'll release you.” 

“Can't until our agreement with Wray 
runs out. It’s against the rules,” said 
Larmore, 

“Then I'll lick you,” roared Scrappy 
Doyle 

“Can't. We're three to one. And be- 
ides, fighting’s against the rules too. 
Gotta arbitrate,” said Ordell. 

And the manager threw up his hands in 
despair. 

From that time on the club lost rapidly, 
frequently and awfully. Doyle had no 
hold upon the players at all. They fought 
among themselves and their play daily 


” 


Doyle 
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grew worse. In a few weeks they were 
woefully intrenched in sixth place. When 
the two months’ trial period had expired 
according to the agreement, none of the 
players but Heitzmann wanted to renew 
it. They had paid current expenses, as 
agreed, out of the receipts of the first few 
big weeks of their winning streak. But 
when the long playing slump followed, the 
attendance fell away to almost nothing. 
The players owed themselves back salary 
and were willing to be burdened with 
regular pay checks again. 

Doyle tried to trade or sell Heitzmann, 
but found it impossible. 

“We want a third baseman, not a politi- 
cal economist,”” wired one club in answer 
to his offer. 

“Can use a good hitter, but not a 
knocker,” wired another. 

“Send us a ball player, not an anarchist 
or a Bullshevist and we'll talk business,” 
wrote a third; and even the minor leagues 
turned him down. 

“We can bust up our own club without 
hiring an expert to do it for us,” wired a 
club in the International League, and 
finally the Bear-Cat management simply 
set August Heitzmann adrift. 

The Bears finished the season on the 
road, playing the Yankees in New York. 
About nine o’clock one evening, en route to 
his hotel, Ordie Ordell chanced to pass the 
corner of Ninety-sixth Street and Broad- 
way when he suddenly paused. The words 
“Unearned increment” boomed out at 
him on the evening air and he turned, It 
sounded familiar. And there upon a soap 
box addressing a crowd stood a street 
orator wildly exuding oratory. Ordie 
frowned; then he grinned, 

“Well! Well! If it ain’t Augie, ’m a 
gorilla,” said Ordie softly. Hurrying to 
the hotel he rounded up eight of the players, 
explained his discovery and led the players 
into a near-by delicatessen store. From the 
store they walked to Ninety-sixth Street, 
scattered in the crowd and listened. Augie 





Heitzmann orated for a good twd minutes | 


before he unknowingly gave the signal, but 
finally it came. 

“The unearned increment,” shouted 
August vociferously, ‘“‘The unearned in- 
crement ——"” But he got no further. 
With the words an egg struck him at the 
end of his nose and splashed over his face. 
Came another egg and then another and 
then many more. Eggs splashed over his 
mouth, his eyes, his ears. From the sides, 
front and back they came, and when 
August beat a retreat he carried with him 
four dozen badly scrambled eggs. 


Scrappy Doyle will always maintain that 
the greatest put-out in baseball occurred 
the day August Heitzmann clipped that 
innocent-looking little two-line sport item 
from a morning newspaper. 

““Because,”” explains Scrappy, “when 
Augie done that he put the Bears plumb 
out of the world series.” 

3obbie Ryder doesn’t entirely agree with 
Scrappy, however. 

“The play started long before that, 
thinks Ryder. ‘For, though Augie really 
does get credit for the actual put-out, 
Trotzky, away off in Russia, gets the assist.” 
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Bicycle Tires 


































































1444-ounce 


12-ounce 


Some Inside 
Information 
All Vitalic Tires 


are made with an 
extra strong 1414 
ounce fabric. The 
strongest fabric 
used in any other 
bicvele tire is 12 
OUNCE and most 
bicycle-tire fab 
ricS are even 
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r! compared with 
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Look for the V-shaped tread 


You can tell a good deal more about a bicycle tire 
when you see it in service than when it is all dolled up 
on a dealer’s shelf. 

Look for the distinctive V-shaped Vitalic tread, and 
look for it'on the road. You'll be most likely to find it on 
the better grade of bicycles. Notice how trim and neat 
and sturdy Vitalics look after years of service. Ask any 
Vitalic owner how many thousands of miles his tires have 
gone. You'll get some surprising answers. 

Vitalic Tires stand up in service because the quality 7s 
there. They are made right and priced fairly. But quality 
always comes first and price second. And 
that means Vitalics must be priced a little 
higher than other tires. But, by the same 
token, it means that the cost per mile of 
riding is always least to the Vitalic owner. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS, ERIE, PA 





Tougher Than 
Elephani Hide’’ 





Sandy says— 


*‘A live ball, like a 
live bird, is the 
only kin’ that e’er 


arrives onywhere’’. 


Your chances of holing 
out with a score to talk 
about are wonderfully im- 


proved when you play the 


‘Nobby’ 


It puts so much speed and 
accuracy into your driving 
that you never know just 
how good you are until you 


play the ‘Nobby’. 


Floaters and sinkers at 
your club or dealer’s. $1.00 
each, $12.00 the dozen (tax 


paid). 


United States Rubber Company 
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Yet I refuse to put the blame for this 


| picture on the director. Did he not have 


to film a story that could only have been 
written by a not very bright little girl? 

Then I saw another picture. Unlike the 
first it oozed drama. It was a war picture. 
I groped to my seat in time for the subtitle: 
“‘We want someone to get inside of the 
enemy’s lines and direct the operations of 
our sap. We want to get under his liquid 
fire.” 

Hero exposed with a towel round his 
neck and shoe blacking rubbed on it to 
make you think some of his priceless hair 


| is being cut off by the company barber. 


Take a good look at him, because he is 
going to run the war for the next two 
weeks. I forget his screen name, but in the 
good old knightly days when a man’s name 
meant something he would have been 
known on all fields of chivalry as Bertrand 
the Bonehead. 

But listen. Bertrand procures the papers 
of a captured German officer. He forges a 
letter to the officer’s wife, whom he 
humorously conceives to be a waistless 
hausfrau of fifty, telling her she is to 
introduce Bertrand as her real husband. 
I am still unable to fathom his intention; 
how it would have helped him to have the 
officer’s wife introduce him as her husband 
to people who would know better. But it 
is not for this that Bertrand wins his name. 

Armed with the letter and a German 
uniform Bertrand escapes with some real 
German prisoners. We see them crawling 
across No Man’s Land. Here Bertrand 
sticks up his arm to be shot off because he 
must be really wounded. A soldier back 
in the trenches gets him in the wrist. Oh, 


| why does Bertrand not get shot in the head 


as other screen actors do—where it won’t 
hurt him? Why take a chance of losing his 
hand or his arm? 

Anyway, his wound bound up and im- 
personating the German captain, Bertrand 
appears in the cap’s home town back of the 
German lines and presents his letter to the 
wife. She is not an unbeautiful hausfrau 
of fifty. No one but Bertrand had thought 
she would be. She is dainty Yvonne, who 
adds much to the beauty of that part of 
Belgium. Believe the director and me, it 
takes Bert no long time to get easy with 
her. Being a Belgian she hates Germans, 
and hates Bertrand until he tells her all 
about himself. After that she isn’t a bit 
fussed when he says: “If it were not for 
that wedding ring on your finger I would 
take you back to God's country.” 

Right then we know a certain Belgian 
home is to be broken up and that this can be 
done—in accordance with the austere mor- 
als of Filmland—onlyby killing off Y vonne’s 
husband. But how kill him when he is 
safely a prisoner back in France? 


The Plot Thickens 


Simple enough. “In the exchange of 
prisoners after the battle a German soldier 
is bribed to let the captain take his place.”’ 
Don’t you bet the cap will get back home 
in time to make trouble? You know it! 

Back at the chateau Bertrand is carry- 
ing on. First he went out and caught a 


| basket of pigeons dropped to him on a dark 


night by an American plane lit up like an 
electric chewing-gum sign on Broadway. 
And he sends back a pigeon with the mes- 
sage: ‘Our boys should tunnel first to a 
point under Yvonne's house and then to 
Hill 173, where the liquid fire is stored.” 
And our boys do it. As this city is far 
enough behind the lines to be so quiet that 
the Germans here conduct one of their 
well-known schools for teaching little 
Belgian children I take it that this was a 


|} sensational feat in tunnel construction. It 


couldn’t have been less than ten miles of 


| tunnel and more probably was twenty. 


But our boys have the tunnel opening into 
Yvonne’s wine cellar in no time. The 
entrance is cunningly masked. They have 
sawed a door in the head of a big wine cask 
where it couldn’t show. They have exca- 
vated a real tunnel, too, considerably 
higher than a man’s head. If they would 
tunnel this far to blow up a liquid-fire 
chamber, why wouldn't they take a cou- 
ple of weeks more and tunnel to Berlin? 
It’s too late to think of that now, but the 
war would have been a different war with 
moving-picture directors running it. 

And our boys are secret about the 
tunnel, because once Bertrand has Yvonne 
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brought into it for some perfectly honest 
purpose, and though she is a friend and 
knows all about the enterprise and could 
yrobably guess what the inside of a tunnel 
oe like they blindfold her before they 
take her through the clever door in the head 
of the wine cask. You can’t be too careful 
in war and in moving pictures. 

But here comes that scoundrelly captain, 
just as I was afraid he would, walking up 
the front steps of the mansion and finding 
Bertrand in the dining room. The cap is 
suspicious. He will subject Bertrand:to a 
cruel test. So he orders a couple of steins 
of beer and says they will now drink to the 
health of the Kaiser. The cap knows that 
no true American—even when acting as a 
spy—would stoop to this degrading rite. 
And sure enough, Bertrand, with his six 
feet of red-blooded manhood and a head 
composed of what the butcher will weigh in 
with your steak and then chop out, looks 
the cap square in the eye and says: “I 
drink to my United States!” 

I am obliged to believe the director meant 
this for a big moment. But it wasn’t. 
The audience seemed to pity Bertrand 
for his cranial infirmity, but I think 
chiefly they were trying to make out 
whether the cap was wearing the same cuff 
links. Anyway, the cap threw the rest of 
his beer into Bert’s face—which again only 
made the audience thirsty; then each man 
drew his revolver and pointed it straight 
at the other’s stomach. The cap poked 
Bertrand in the ribs with his revolver and 
Bertrand poked the cap in the ribs with 
his. They played tag with the muzzles of 
their deadly weapons. Then the cap says 
he will telephone to the barracks; he won’t 
trifle another moment. 


Satisfied Proprieties 


And what do you think Bert does instead 
of shooting holes in the cap as he has the 
loveliest chance to do? Why, he picks up 
a pair of scissors and cuts the telephone 
wire right before the cap’s face! He's a 
perfect mischief, Bert is, and he wants 
another game of automatic tag. But the 
cap is resourceful. He goes to another 
telephone, first, I believe, hiding the scis- 
sors from Bert—though I am not certain 
of this. But before the summoned help 
can arrive Bert at last acts like a rowdy 
and lays the cap out. 

About time too! Fora busy wrist watch 
keeps telling us that it is time to blow up 
the mine under the liquid-fire chamber. 
Bert goes down to the tunnel, and what 
does he find? Only that Yvonne and fifty 
little tots from the German school, aged 
from three to six years, have fled into the 
tunnel because the Germans were going 
to deport them to work in ammunition 
factories. And they have taken the wrong 
turn and gone straight to the mine under 
the liquid-fire chamber where at 1:30— 
and it is now 1:2934—they will be blown 
to atoms. 

Oh, what shall Bertrand do? He knows 
Yvonne is the sweetest, truest little pal a 
man ever had, and besides he doesn’t like 
to blow up the children, even if they were 
going to make shells to kill our boys. It is 
an agony of doubt for the lad—a strong 
man torn between love and duty. Work 
fast, Bertrand, your act is flopping! So he 
grabs a hatchet and cuts the wires to the 
mine. He started in by cutting telephone 
wires, and see what it led to! 

Then the kiddies and Yvonne start 
through ten miles of tunnel to our trenches. 
But Bert stays. He piles two sandbags at 
the opening of the tunnel, making a bar- 
rier two and a half feet high. And here 
comes the cap down cellar with a squad of 
Huns. And they all fire at Bertrand; so 
he ducks until the bullets have gone over 
his head; then he gets up and shoots at the 
soldiers; then it is the soldiers’ turn again 
while Bert ducks; then Bert gets up and 
shoots, and then it is the soldiers’ turn 
again. It was nice of the Huns to play 
fair that way and it was a grand battle. 
Bertrand kills all twenty of the soldiers 
with his revolver, for they are only about 
ten feet away. And you can guess the last 
one he gets. The cap slumps down so dead 
that we needn’t worry any more about 
Bert and Yvonne. Screen proprieties have 
been met and love may now conquer all. 

But wait! Bert is called up on the carpet 
for cutting the wires. General Pershing 

(Concluded on Page 137) 
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The bathing comfort afforded by a snow-white Kohler 
enameled tub makes possible, during the hottest days of 
summer, a refreshing coolness which invigorates and pro 
motes health. 

Whether for a dip at the start of a scorching day or a splash 
at the end of sultry hours, the cool, crystal depth of a 
Kohler tub provides the utmost in bathing comfort. 


You will find the famous Kohler trade mark on the enameled 
plumbing ware in the better hotels—and in homes, both 
modest and pretentious— where quality and refinement are 
desired with durability. 

Kor the word “ Kohler” has, for years, been the accepted 
symbol of modern sanitation. The glistening enamel 1s 
smooth and hard—iseasily cleansed—givesenduring service 
to generation upon generation, 

Discriminating architects and plumbers know that the mark 
“ Kohler’’ means adherence to a high ideal, that it typifies 
a great institution where happy workmanship insures high 
artisanship—and they are glad to recommend Kohler prod 
ucts for these reasons. . 

Letussend you,complimentary, an illustrated book contain- 
ing the interesting Kohler story of better plumbing ware. 
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“Horse Sense” 





There is one tomobile to every cighteen 


persons in the United States, as against 
one to every 267,207 inhabitants in 
China. 

Shipments of Traffic Trucks in the month 


of May to foreign countries doubled all 
previous months. 

Eighty-six per cent of all motor vehicles 
in the world are owned in the United 
States 

There are over 480,000 motor trucks in 


use in this country at the present time. 


] 


100°, Score on Expedition 


Two loaded Traffics, which entered the 
St. Louis Motor Truck Expedition, on 
June 9th, of 400 miles, a 100 per 
cent averaging 12 


made 
score, miles to a 


galion of gasoline. 


ver faltered over any road under 
their heavy load, and the t pos- 
sible was the reward to the lowest- 
priced 4,000-lb. capacity truck in the 
world. 


They ne 
highes 


score 


tour 
was 


There were no good roads on the 


no solid roads anywhere and there 


adjustment any 
Traffics on the entire trip of 
five days of hard driving. Twenty-three 
makes of trucks other 


prominent produc ers participate d. 
pm-~e 


Traffic Truck Specifications: 


not an necessary on 


part of the 


different from 


Red Seal Continental 3°, x motor; 
Covert transmission and multiple disc 
clutch; Bosch magneto; 4-piece cast shell, 


cellular type radiator; drop forged front 
axle with Timken roller bearings; Russel 
roller bearings; 
6-inch 


rear axle, internal gear, 


semi-elliptic front and rear springs; 


U-channel frame; Standard Fisk tires, 
34x 3 front, 34 x 5 rear; 133-inch 
wheelbase; 122-inch length of frame 


oil cup lubricating 
and 
and 


behind driver's seat; 


system; chassis painted, striped 
driver’s lazy-back seat 


Pneumatic 


varnished; 
cushion regular equipment. 
cord tire equipment at extra cost. 
Chassis $1395 
f. o. b. St. Louis 


a a 


Dealers, Attention: There is going to be 
a Traffic dealer in your territory who 
will make thousands of dollars selling 
Traffic Trucks. 


business will be 
the Traffic 


This clean, 
yours if you can secure 
tract. 


untouched 


con 


It is Traffic 
nections in every city, 
the United States. 


policy to make direct con- 


town and village in 


and, if 
the 


for the 
come 


Wire territory you want 
open, to the factory 
Traffic produced and perform. 


and see 


Traffic 
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(Concluded from Page 134) 
says it is true that the lives of women and 
children are sacred, but still war is war 
and Bert hadn’t ought to of cut them wires 
and will have to be court-martialed. And 
just as they are about to order the noble 
fellow to be shot, somewhere « except in the 
head— instead of sending him to a home for 
the feebleminded—who should come in 
but King Albert of Belgium, to say he 
thinks they ought to let Bert off, so they 
let him off. And Bert and Yvonne and one 
of the tots and King Albert go into the bay 
window and watch a long line of our boys 
in khaki march by, while the audience tries 
to make out if the Belgian King is wearing 
the same mustache as in Reel One. 

Drama enough there! Drama in every 
foot of the mile and a half of celluloid; 
drama, indeed, that might have been effec- 
tive if told as a fairy story; but drama that 
took such gross liberties with fact when 
told in terms of real life that it left the 
audience bored and eager for something it 
could believe, which on this night was 
How Your Rubber Boots are Made and 
Reception of Fifth Assistant Attorney- 
General by Boiler Makers’ Federation, Local 
No. 105, Union Station, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

I doubt if even a basket of kittens and a 
litter of puppies and a very, very small 
baby could have made this exhibit toler- 
able. Which is saying much in its disfavor. 
You know, don’t you, what a ripple of 
genuine human interest enlivens a picture 
audience when the basket of kittens is 
shown or the litter of fresh puppies or the 
real baby? At last they are seeing some- 
thing natural. They are looking at the only 
things a director thus far hasn’t been able 
to direct the life out of. And gosh, how 
good it seems! 

But I say again, the director is not en- 
tirely to blame. It is not wholly his fault 
that you are unable to watch the average 
picture play without suspecting yourself to 
be half-witted. He is doing the best he can 
and often enough he does it cleverly. What 
more can he do with the stories he gets? 
And where does he get the stories? 


A Thrilling Scene 


From the factory sweatshop of the man- 
ager. Come with me, then, to the film quar- 
ter of Los Angeles and linger outside one 
of the factories as the noon whistle blows. 
See those throngs of pale, hollow-cheeked, 
undersized scenario writers as they come 
blinking into the sunlight. See their little 
ones run to them with their dinner pails 
and their bottles of cold coffee. Watch 
yonder gaunt workman in frayed garments 
wolf a chocolate éclair from the low corner 

cafeteria. The poor fellow is a pieceworker 

on plots dealing with the honest young 
ranch foreman who goes to the great city 
in woolly chaps and wins the love of a pure 
young cabaret dancer with the eyes of a 
child and the mind of a Madonna. Day by 
day he must bend over his bench at this 
debasing toil to get the crust of bread for 
his frail wife and their little ones. Yet 
to-day there is a new light in his sunken 
eyes, for very soon now the kiddies will be 
old enough to take their place in the shop 
and help out his scanty earnings. Already 
the oldest, the one that fell on its head 
from a second-story window of the tene- 
ment home, has turned out a smashing 
five-reel masterpiece of love and hate in 
which a spoiled society girl is roused to 
better things by the love of a pure young 
burglar. Better days are in sigh* for this 
poor chap. 

Watch the other workers gesticulate 
excitedly with their bloodless hands. 
radical in the group insists they shoald 
strike for an advance of fifty cents a day on 
all plots in which a society crook is reformed 
by the love of a good woman whose hus- 
band misunderstood her. Another agitator 
urges immediate affiliation with the East 
Side Garment Workers of New York. But 
the group is hailed joyously by a wizened 
worker on this-pure-little-sewing-girl-is- 
none - other - than - the- daughter - you-so- 
basely-deserted-when-wealth-came-to-you 
plots; his trembling fingers clutch a morn- 
ing paper and quickly his comrades scan 
an interview promising better conditions of 
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sanitation and lighting in the great factory. 
Perhaps you read the same interview: 
“Pleasant surroundings and plenty of 





light are essential to writers for the screen | 


as well as in any other artistic endeavor, 


and it is our intention to tear down one of | 


the small structures on our lot and erect 
a three-story concrete building providing 
spacious individual offices for each of the 
scenario staff. These rooms will be deco- 
rated in subdued but attractive colorings.” 

Hurriedly these stunted workers pass 
the glad tidings from hand to hand, and as 
the whistle again blows they troop back to 
their benches with something like hope 
gleaming in their wan faces. But really 
now, will the factory beautiful again bring 
people to the picture palace because they 
want to be there and not because they have 
no place else to go? Has reform in factory 
conditions come too late? 


The Magnate’s Diagnosis 


On this point—for, of course, I have not 


spoken thus rudely of pictures without the | 


best authority—I again quote the above 
speaker, who is the president of one of our 
leading film corporations: 

‘Every day every motion-picture theater 


in the country loses at least one patron. | 
The thinkers turned away after the novelty | 


of the de luxe film entertainment wore off. 
The dead level of photo-dramatic medi- 
ocrity bored them. From that point the 
screen theater began to lose gradually but 
surely —the photoplay of 1919 is a machine- 
made, cut-and-dried thing, insulting one’s 
intelligence and putting audiences to sleep. 
You can’t turn out photoplays like loaves of 
bread and have them anything but alike.” 

So here is a promise of better pictures. 
But has this president gone to his real trou- 
ble? I think not. He may know that 
only filmed plays—real plays—will make 
money, drama being even more essential to 
the film play than to the spoken play; but 
he seems not to know that plays cannot be 
had except at a price. It is true that the 
moving-picture industry has been largely 
in the hands of gentlemen who are perhaps 
excusably ignorant 





from their past busi- | 


ness associations—of the circumstance | 


that nowadays real writers get real money. 
They seem to believe that only actors get 
real money. But this is not so. {I dare 


say it would astound the president above | 


quoted to know there are writers who ac- 
tually receive for a mere drab little [prose 
pastel like this—-a day’s work — more 


money than he pays to three or four | 


scenario writers or a director for a month's 
hard work. 

Our town is in a bad way for entertain- 
ment. It has about seven thousand mostly 
prosperous people, anu speaking plays ignore 
us. Five years ago we filled three picture 
theaters twice a day—overflowed them, in 
fact. Now we get but one film a day. In 
that time the business has lost two-thirds 
of its income from us. And we are desper- 
ate. Last night, wishing entertainment, I 
paused before our picture house and saw 
billed “‘The most remarkable production 
ever made, involving the employment of a 





fleet of dreadnoughts, two armies and astar | 


cast of principals. 
strong human emotion, love, hate, avarice 
and treachery; with an unexpected dénoue- 
ment that ends happily —a distressed family 
reunited, a nation saved and a titled spy 
caught in his own death trap.” 

Exciting enough, you’d think. But our 
people have learned their lesson and our 
picture house flickered to empty benches 
that night, for one of those long-banished 
10-20-30 companies—banished by the 
pictures—has come back. And I, and the 
most of that canny crowd who had read 
the picture bill, went down to the reopened 
opera house and saw live actors in a grip- 
ping drama of love and hate entitled East 
Lynne. No more pictures for us when we 
can get the real thing. And I was perhaps 
not the onlyj person in that large dnd 
thrilled audietice to observe that the star 
and Sir Francis Levison shared the same 
dress suit—a suit originally built for 
neither—but I am almost certain that no 
one took the trouble to write to the mana- 
ger about it. They don’t remember those 
things when you give them a good show. 


The whole gamut of | 

























































There are other Summer 


fabrics, but only ONE 


PALM BEACH 


F all men knew how PALM 
BEACH Cloth was made—the 
a infinite care and pains invested 
in its weaving, the more than a score of 
processes that account for its exclu 
sively beautiful finish, porousness and de- 
lightful comfort—then there would be 
little need for this brief, and you would 
greet a PALM BEACHclad world through- 
out all the dusty days of Summer. 








But many inferior suitings—without its 
body or its durability or its washing 
qualities—trade on PALM BEACH popu 
larity, and find their way to the backs of 
the unsuspecting And so we say: 
BE CAUTIOUS! THERE'S BUT ONE 
GENUINE PALM BEACH CLOTH 
—AND THE TRADE-MARKED LABEL IN 
EVERY GARMENT IS YOUR SURE 
SIGN OF SAFETY. 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. The 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
removes hard soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses.. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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NOKORODE 
The Best Soldering Paste in the World 


We ll send you a free Ss. 
of Nokorode, and 
extra a folder of 
Short Cuts. 
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Providence, R. 1, U. § 
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TRIMMED WITH RED 


scandalize me out of the country? ? I shall 
write a letter to the papers. 

“T shouldn’t do that,” echoed Emily. 

“Why not?” Aunt Carmen’s eyes blazed. 

“Well, if you signed jit people might 
think that you were 

She hesitated. 

“ Jealous?” cut in Aunt Carmen. “Why 
don’t you say it?” 

Emily did some rapid calculating 
she came up with the inspiration: 

“T might write something to The Times 
and sign it Pro Bono Publico or Amer- 
icanus. It would do just as much good, and 
there wouldn’t be any questions as to the 
motives.” 

“Do so,” commanded the ezarina; 
show it to me before you send it.” 

Emily arose to go. She thought that was 
all, and the instinct of escape was big 
within her. 

“Emily!” 

“Yes, Aunt Carmen.” 

The old lady had turned again with 
characteristic suddenness, 

“What were those mules doing at my 
gate this morning?” 

It was said in exactly the voice Aunt 
Carmen used when inquiring about people 
she did not recognize socially. 

“They came that way. 
were going to New York and - 

“They just stopped in, I suppose? Since 
when has the Plainview Road become 
a runway for livestock?” 

“Well, you see, Oliver —— 

“Oh, I thought I saw this Browning 
boy's circus chariot by my gate.” 

This Browning boy had been pigeon- 
holed, apparently, in the same row with 
That Ballymoore Woman. 

“He bought them at a perfectly won- 
derful bargain” —Emily decided upon a 
candid course—‘‘and he drove them by 
just to show me what he’d done.” 

“He’ssimply spoiled my winter,” scolded 
Aunt Carmen. “And why in the world did 
he have to come and live at Esterberry? 
I know—you needn't tell me.” 

Emily could not restrain a smile, for 
being a Ray woman she was not without 
her vanity. 

“Come here, darling.’” Old Carmen took 
the girl’s fingers in a scrawny, jewel- 
studded hand and her black eyes softened. 
“Let’s not sentimentalize. You haven't 
come to any sort of understanding, have 
you?” 

rl No.” 

“Let’s look at him for what he is. He 
hasn't a cent. His family come from heaven 
knows where.” 

“He's a Browning of Charlottesville,” 
Emily recited, with a pride she had obvi- 
ously borrowed from Oliver. 

“Where in the world is Charlottesville?” 

“In—— I think it’s Virginia.” 

“East or West?” 





ere 


“and 


You see, they 


” 


“T—I'm not sure. But it’s a very fine 
family.” 
“Tt must be,”” drawled Aunt Carmen. 


“He went to war as a common soldier.” 

“Oliver would never be common, what- 
ever sort of soldier he was,’’ Emily de- 
fended with heat. “He enlisted the first 
month of the war, and they put him in the 
remount division because he knew so much 
about horses. He would have been at 
least a colonel by now if he hadn't been 
wounded and invalided home after his 
first trip on the transport.” 

“How was he wounded?” 
scornfully. 

Emily paused just a second. 

“He was kicked by a mule,” 
e xplained. 

‘Kicked by a mule,” repeated Aunt 
Carmen reflectively as she gazed in the 
mirror studying her uneradicable wrinkles. 
“The Ray women, whatever their faults, 
have always married well. My dear, how 
would you like to tell your children that 
their father had been a common soldier 
kicked by a mule?” 

“He did it for his country,” declared 
Emily, the Ray temper coming to the fore, 
“‘and it was just as glorious as being shot 
by, a ninety-pound bullet.” 

‘Undoubtedly.” Aunt Carmen again 
turned from ae comple xion to her family 
troubles. “Emily, if you’ve got to marry 
a soldier why not pick out a rich one? 
There’s Sidney van Laerens; he was a 
sec cond lieutenant all during the war.” 

“Yes, and spent his time with his spurs 
hooked to a desk in Washington 


asked Carmen 


she bravely 





(Continued from Page 5) 


“Don’t be impertinent. Try to get it 
out of your head that romance and poverty 
have got to go together. I don’t object to 
— marrying for love. But you can fall in 

ove with a rich man just as easily as with 
a poor man if you put your mind to it.’ 

Emily said nothing in rebuttal; there- 
fore, Aunt Carmen got time for a full 
breath: 

“This Browning boy is nothing more nor 
less than an impudent little fortune hunter.” 

“Aunt Carmen!” 

“That may be harsh, but you’ve com- 
pelled me to speak the truth. You haven’t 
learned the ways of our world, my dear, 
because you’ve been living from pillar to 
post in shops and boarding houses. But 
you're in the position now where every 
adventurer in the world will regard you 
as fair game.” 

“But, Aunt Carmen, Oliver was nice to 
me before I ever dreamed of coming here. 
I met him first when I was working at 
Beltman’s.”’ 

“Don't mention that vulgar place!” 
cried the outraged dowager. 

“And more than that, Aunt Carmen,” 
declared Emily, on the verge of rebellion; 
“if I left here to-day and went back to 
work at Beltman’s I know in my heart that 
Oliver would be just as nice to me © 

“Would he marry you?” 

“Yes, he’d marry me in a minute if I'd 
let him.” 

““No doubt.”” Aunt Carmen fell into a 
sort of dream, her eyes becoming focused 
apparently on Emily's mouth, ‘ My dear,” 
she said in the tone of a parent addressing 
a naughty child, “‘let me see your teeth.” 

Emily bared two pearly rows while Aunt 
Carmen made an earnest inspection. 

“You've never had that enamel filling 
put back,”’ she said at last. 

“It didn’t show and 
busy ——”’ 

“Doesn't it hurt?” 

Emily was about to say “No,” when 
a small sinful thought intervened and truth 
came to the rescue. 

“Sometimes,”’ she admitted innocently, 
“You must go right in to the dentist,’ 
commanded Carmen. ‘This very after- 
noon. O’Brien will take you in the ear. I'll 
telephone Rosamonde you're coming— 
heaven knows she'll be glad of your com- 

pany, ‘a 

“Tf you think it’s necessary, Aunt Car- 
men, ” complied her dutiful niece. 

“Quite necessary. And now, my dear, 
please go and write that letter for The 
Times.” 

“Yes, Aunt Carmen.” 

In the sun room of the old Shallope frame 
house Emily sat chewing the end of a pen. 
How the fairies of good fortune were con- 
spiring in her behalf! Quite obviously 
Aunt Carmen was sending her to town to 
get her away from Oliver—and Oliver had 
been transferred to New York this very 
morning. At last she concentrated her 
thought and attacked the letter to The 
Times. 

“Of course, when the very rich are tired 
of all the new dances and the opera season 
is drawing to a close,’’ she began her in- 
spired diatribe against parlor Bolshevism, 
“then is the time for society to turn to a 
new, expensive and picturesque vice.” 

Emily paused and considered her literary 
style. Aunt Carmen so wanted something 
said to embarrass Mrs. Ballymoore; and 
Emily so wanted to please Aunt Carmen, 
who had just—however unconsciously— 
made her very happy. 





I've been so 


aw 
RS. MERLIN VALLANT lived and 


quarreled with her middle-aged, de- 
voted, choleric husband in a large ornate 
apartment just off Fifth Avenue. The 
Vallants were not « ecupying an apartment 
ha purposes of economy—old Merlin, had 
his wishes been consulted, would have 
voted for a white front on the Avenue; but 
poor little Rosamonde’s inability to keep 
house or keep a secret or keep any thing of 
value had caused them to compromise upon 
what, in the argot of Manhattan real 
estate, is termed a Modern Fireproof. 
Rosamonde Vallant was now twenty- 
one—two years younger than her cousin 
Emily—and had married the nitrate mil- 
lionaire two years ago under Aunt Car- 
men’s worldly duress. One could hardly 
have called it a loveless match, because 
Rosamonde, although never a Juliet, had 
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seen the love-stricken, thick-bodied Romeo 
in a glamour of gold. That faded, fashion- 
able old wretch, Aunt Carmen, had almost 
literally stood behind the altar, inspiring 
the childish bride with thought waves to 
the effect that Rosamonde was a well- 
connected Ray, that the Rays were all 
poor, that the Ray women were all beauti- 
ful and had never failed to make a good 
match. And into one of the small crises in 
poor, silly, beautiful Rosamonde’s life came 
Emily Ray on a Wednesday afternoon; 
and far too cheerful she was for a young 
lady about to see a dentist. 

The high hall into which Emily stepped, 
to be told that Mrs. Vallant would be out 
immediately, was splendid to the super- 
ficial eye. In style it was Flemish, rich with 
the sort of carven panels, spires and gar- 
goyles that the quaint artisans have 
learned to fashion so cunningly by machin- 
ery and by the mile. From here the visitor 
entered into a thirty-foot living room, a 
kingly space whose nationality, like that of 
kings, was most decidedly mixed. Interior 
decorators had furnished the place with 
articles of imitation magnificence at a price 
which would have completed state capital 
buildings in Victorian days. 

But the thing that startled Emily upon 
her entrance this morning was the noise. 
Squeaks, squawks, jabberings, whistlings 
issued from every corner, from over florid 
balustrades, from behind an Italian prie- 
dieu, through the woof of Brussels tapes- 
tries. A menagerie! Centered tastefully 
against the leaded panes of the long bay 
window hung a great Chinese bird cage, 
clamorous with small green love birds. 
Somewhere a parrot squawked. Then came 
an unearthly squeaking gibber right over 
her head. 

Horrors! Something impish, human, 
furry hurtled from its high perch and 
landed square on Emily’s cringing shoulder, 
where it crouched bright-eyed and, raising 
a little mummified hand, began affection- 
ately to stroke her on the cheek. Emily 
took one disgusted look. Ugh! A mar- 
moset! With a gesture of instinctive 
aversion she had brushed the pathetic 
monster to the floor and watched it scam- 
per away when Rosamonde Vallant en- 
tered, extending her white helpless hands 
in welcome. 

““My dear Emmy!” she cried, and in the 
midst of the cousinly kiss Emily saw how 
Aunt Carmen must have looked at the age 
of twenty-one. Rosamonde’s eyes were 
brilliant, black and shallow, her mouth 
self-indulgent, her forehead low. She was 
graceful with the slim, flat-chested grace of 
the mode. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,”’ she chatted 
on, mad apparently for a confidante. ‘‘Mer- 
lin left me this morning in a frightful rage. 
What in the world possessed Aunt Carmen 
to send youintotown? Not your teeth, of 
course.” 

“Oliver Browning,” confessed 
eager to clarify the situation. 

“T see!’’ Rosamonde rolled her black 
eyes wickedly. 

“Aunt Carmen thinks he’s staying at 
Esterberry, so she’s sent me into town to 
get out of his clutches.” 

“Isn’t that romantic!” 

“But, as a matter of fact, he was sent 
back to New York to-day. Rosa, dear, 
you’re going to be a good fellow and let me 
see him, aren’t you?”’ 

“Rath-urr!” agreed Rosamonde; and: 
“Mustn’t it be wonderful to be in love. 
Oh, Emmy, I’m so unhappy!” 

Rosamonde’s chin did an unexpected 
thing. It lost its contour and began to 
pucker like a little withered peach. Ap- 
parently she was struggling with her tears. 

“Rosa! What has happened?” 

“T’m so unhappy!”’ Rosamonde threw 
herself upon several thousand dollars’ worth 
of upholstery and gave way to grief. “It’s 
Merlin—Merlin’s fault. He never gives me 
anything.” 

Emily smiled and glanced round the 
carven vistas of the apartment. 

“Poor starved thing!’ cried Emily, her 
voice rich with emotion. 

“I’m not starved—only half starved. 
When I married him I thought he was 
really rich, and he’s just sort of. People 
are laughing at my car because it’s nearly 
a year out of date—have you seen Vera 
Ballymoore’s with the Louis XIV finish- 
ings inside? Merlin says it’s gaudy and 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Do You Know? 





Where to go to find the big game you want to hunt 
Where not to ge 

The best time to go. 

How to get there and how far it is. 

How long it will take from the “jumping off place 
How much it will cost. 





What to do if there are no guides, or you don't 
want to hire one. 

How to make arrangements for hunting with a 
guide, if you want to or must. 

The names and addresses of the best guides, 
ind their charges 

What to take with you. 

What not to take with you 

What to wear, and what the weather will 
be like. 

Where to get large-scale maps of the dis 
trict you wish to hunt in 

Where to get your hunting license and what 


t will cost. 

What book gives the most valuable pointers 
on hunting the game you are alter 

How to use a compass and the best kind to 

What to do with your rifle before you leave 
tor the wood 

What not to do with it when you get there 

What to do if you should become lost, and 
what not to d 

llow to preserve your trophies properly 


Ask the Service Department of Remington UMC. 
Specify exactly what you want to know. No charge. 


And don’t forget that wh wer you go, you will find 
a Remington UMC dealer —primed with the latest 
hunting dope about his section, and more than eager 
to pass it along 
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Service Department even one day. You would see the to help the sportsman find his 
first-hand data on hunting conditions from all over game, as to supply him with 
the country and by every mail—letters from sportsmen, Modern Firearms and Ammuni- 


from guides, from Remington UMC dealers and from tion —Remington UMC. 
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Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
keeps complaining about the income tax. 
And look at that ring!” 

Emily looked. It was a solitaire of about 
five carats, cut with innumerable facets 
and water-pure in color. Merlin was about 
a five-carat millionaire, thought Emily, 
and Rosamonde had expected ten! 

“It’s your engagement ring,” said Emily, 
telling something which Rosamonde un- 
doubtedly knew. 

“Nobody's wearing those old-fashioned 
things any more,’’ mourned the _half- 
starved Rosamonde. “I saw an emerald- 
cut diamond in Twillaway’s window last 
week. It’s wonderful. Everybody's wear- 
ing them, you know. And Merlin’s acting 
like a pig and—and ‘3 

The normally handsome chin was again 
twisted to the aspect of a withered peach. 
Emily saw at a glance the condition of her 
cousin, a child with too many toys, a child 
with nothing to do but ask for more. 

“Awk, awk!”’ exclaimed a parrot, above 
Rosamonde’s surge of grief. 

“He certainly doesn’t stint you on ani- 
mals,”’ suggested Emily. 

“He's even compl: 1ining about them. 
He says the place is getting to be a regular 
anim: ul store. He’s so materialistic he 
doesn’t want me to have any human com- 
panionship.” 

“Do you refer to these?”’ asked Emily, 
casting her eyes round the menagerie. 

“Well, aren’t they? Don’t you realize 
that they all contain the souls of dead 
people and great geniuses?” 

“Whew!”’ Emily whistled. 
getting at you, tosa? si 

“Mrs. Finnessey,’ 

“Mrs. Finnessey!’ 

Emily uttered the name of an industrious 
lady whom the papers once satirized under 
the soubriquet of Fad Finder for the Rich. 
Upon such idle minds as Rosamonde’s this 
professional entertainer and interior decora- 
om of the soul had practiced for several 
seasons, supplying one fad as soon as an- 
other showed signs of wear, substituting 
Aztec Dancing for Chinese Palmistry, never 
lacking some new form of spiritual vaude- 
ville with which to dazzle her prey. 

“She calls it Neotheology,’’ Rosamonde 
went on mournfully. “It’s really a won- 
derful religion. You buy a great number of 
birds, fishes, reptiles and things, and every 
morning you say a prayer that puts you 
en rapport with their : 

“It sounds inspiring. 
believe eve ry word of it.”’ 

“T did until this morning, 
child wife. “But the way 
seemed to shatter all my faith. I’m getting 
tired of this darned menagerie. 1 don’t 
know what’s come over me. They’re more 
trouble than an insane asylum. The gold- 
fish cost twelve dollars apiece and they’re 
always dying. And E ustace is getting so 
fussy about his food — 

“Who’s Eustace?” 

“He's an alligator 


“Who's been 


said the foolish cousin. 


ouls.’ 


Of course you 


” lamented the 
Merlin acted 


at least he looks like 
one in this earth plane. Really he’s the 
soul of a priest of Egypt. I only got him 
last week, and he’s so big that I had to put 
him in a bathtub in the spare room. 

At this point Agnes, the parlor maid, 
entered and stood as one who would be 
heard. 

‘“‘Mrs. Finnessey is callin’, madam,”’ she 
explained upon inquiry. 

“Have her sent up,” comm: inded Rosa- 
monde, the n turne od to Emily with bright- 
ened eyes. “Really, she’s very charming.” 

“Don’t you think she owns an interest 
in a bird and animal store?” asked Emily, 
being ever practical-minded. 

“What an idea! Emmy, Mrs. Finnessey 
never even thinks of anything that isn’t 
spiritual.” 

Mrs. Finnessey came in with the dimples 
of her forty years showing becomingly as 
they always did in the presence of the 
socially prominent. She was a small lady, 
rather quail-like in her plumpness, and her 
face would have been pleasant to look upon 
had it not been for the coldly studious 
expression with which she sometimes re- 
garded her clients; for Mrs. Finnessey was 
undoubtedly a professional woman. 

“My dear!”’ she exclaimed, advancing 
rapidly with just a suggestion of Rosa- 
monde’s pet alligator in her eye, “you're 
out of key. I hope you haven't been neg- 
lecting the Ritual.” 

“This is my cousin, Miss Ray,” ex- 
plained Rosamonde, ignoring the question. 

“How do you do, Miss Ray?” Mrs. 
Finnessey’s sidelong glance intimated that 
Miss Ray might be responsible for the loss 
of the mystic key. 





“Sit down,” implored Rosamonde, and 
when her wish had been complied with: 
“Mrs. Finnessey, I know you'll think me 
horrid, but I just can’t get along with 
these animals and things any more. The 
birds scream all the time, the goldfish die, 
and Eustace just lies in his tub and refuses 
to take a bite of anything.” 

“He must, be worried,” Mrs. Finnessey 
suggested. “In his previous existe nee he 
had a great deal of unhappiness 

“T’'ll bet he was the sort of person one 
never meets,” declared Rosamonde, 
upon Emily supplemented: 

“There are lots of human beings I 
shouldn’t care to feed in a bathtub.” 

“T just can’t bear this old Neotheology 
any more,” insisted Rosamonde, appar- 
ently heartened by the presence of her 
cousin. 

“Oh!” 


or 


Mrs. Finnessey pursed her lips. 
r he »y’re cluttering the apartment all up 
IT can’t keep my servants in this zoo, and 
my husband can’t st: mit em.” 

It was not made plain whether Merlin 
couldn't stand pon ac or servants, but 
the statement threw Mrs. Finnessey into 
a brown study. Emily, being years cleverer 
than Rosamonde, sensed something of the 
mental process acting at that moment 
within the Fad Finder's busy brain. 

“Then you've decided to give it up?’ 
Mrs. Finnessey y asked after a pause. 

“T think so.”” Then with a sort of moan: 
“But what shall I do fora religion?” 

“That’s it,” agreed Mrs. Finnessey, 
coming nimbly back to her profession. 
“The higher side of our nature 
nourishment just as our bodies crave food. 
Without its stimulus the spirit dies.” 

“It certainly wailed the child 
wife. “But I can’t stand those animals any 
longer. I don’t believe they’ve got any 
souls or anything much.” 

She waited for an attack upon this 
impiety, but to her surprise Mrs. Fin 
nessey said in the smoothest possible tone: 

“* After all, the true message is not borne 
by the lower forms of life. While there i 
unhappiness in the world—oceans of social 
injustice inundating countless millions of 
fellow mortals all round us—the great 
work of mankind must consist in the up 
raising of comrades from the mire of 
capitalistic slavery.” 

Rosamonde « 
enough to consider this premise 

“oar 

“In the revolutionary 
great soul of the future.” 

“Tsthatso?’’ Rosamonde was beginning 
to take an interest again. “I thought that 
souls were inside of dogs and horses and 
alligators = 

But Mrs. 
terrupted. 

“T have seen a new light.’”” Then she 
cast a quick, appraising glance toward 
Emily ere lowering her voice to a conversa- 
tional level. ‘My dear, I think you'll be 
thrilled.” 

Rosamonde hesitated again. 

“T don’t know wh at’s come over Mer- 
lin,” she confessed. ‘‘ He objects to almost 
everything I do. Maybe he’ll like this, 
whatever it is.” 

“No, my dear. He'll detest it. Of course 
you mustn’t say a word to him about it— 
not until we can work on him and show 
him the light. But Mrs. Ballymoore and 
Mrs. Fauntleroy Howt and almost every- 
body in the Antigone Club are holding 
meetings. wok all over town.” 

Emily fought down an Olympi ian giggle 
in her foreknowledge of what was coming. 

“Please don’t keep me waiting any 
longer.”” Rosamende fidgeted in her chair. 
“I’m sure it’s just what I need. Hasn’t 
it got a name?” 

Mrs. Finnessey looked again at En 

“Miss Ray,” she said, “‘ might 

“Tell?” chirped Rosamonde. ‘Oh, no, 
she’s my dearest friend. Do tell us what 
it ist” 

“Bolshevism, 





requires 


does,” 


masses lies the 


Finnessey was not to be in- 








whispered Mrs. Finnessey. 


Emily bit through an expensive hand- 
kerchief. 
“Bolshevism!”” Rosamonde sat back, 


excitement. 
Aren't they 
Russian 


her black eyes wide with 
“That's rather horrid, isn’t it? 
people who—you know—speak 
‘and don’t wash and all that sort of thing? 

“Look at me,” smiled Mrs. Finnessey. 
Indeed she seemed not only washed but 
quite fastidiously cared for. 

“Then you're re ally one of them? 
gasped Rosamonde. ‘How thrilling!’ 

Mrs. Finnessey had now come down ~~ 
the rather pedantic vein in which she had 
begun and was talking chattily on: 


where- | 


came out of her misery long 
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tough and strong its walls, 
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Tube. 
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construction 


vigorous wear-resisting 
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a thicker, heavier and stronger tube, built 
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“T go to the most wonderful meetings— 
Washington Square and the Pilsen School 
of Radical Culture. My dear, until you’ve 
heard some of them talk you don’t know 
how delightful it is to really think. It’s 
wonderful, associating with the lower classes 
and exchanging ideas. We go by our first 
names and call one another Comrade. I’ve 
been buying revolutionary books for Com- 
rade Patrick—he’s a coal shoveler out of 
work because his capitalistic employer 
falsely swore that he drank —and we're plan- 
ning a general revolution in November.” 

““Won’t you let us come!” pleaded Rosa- 
monde, kindly including Emily in the 
program. “It would be so inspiring, a and it 
would make Merlin furious.” 

“Poor Mr. Vallant is a reactionary, I am 
afraid,” came Mrs. Finnessey’s kindly 
comment. 

“Oh, is he?” Merlin’s wife brought her 
hands together with a renewed enthusiasm. 
“Isn't it splendid to have a really good 
name to call him when he’s cross? What’s 
a reactionary?” 

“It’s one of the Pilsen School words 
Apparently Mrs. Finnessey hadn't got that 
far. “It’s one of Professor Walter Syle’s 
favorite words.” 

“Walter who?” 

““My dear! You haven’t heard of Walter 
Syle?””. Mrs. Finnessey addressed the 
rebuke to her two listeners, and Emily 
refrained from announcing that she had 
just posted a letter to The Times in the 
matter of Walter Syle. 

“My dears! My dears!” Mrs. Fin- 
nessey chided on. ‘He's positively the 
last word in $5 

“Bolshevism?” The naughty Rosa- 
monde whispered that deliciously forbidden 
word. Mrs. Finnessey nodded. 

“He’s editor of the Raw Deal—a fright- 
fully I. W. W. publication, you know—not 
dignified and college-bred like the Young 
Progressive. But society is going in for 
stronger and stronger opinions.” 

“One does,” agreed Emily, thinking of 
what she had heard about ale oholism. 

‘The free soul requires it,”” argued Mrs. 
Finnessey, her view quite concurring with 
what Emily had been thinking on the sub- 
ject of drink. 

“Walter Syle was teacher of something 
dreadfully profound until he was investi- 
gated by the Department of Justice for 
encouraging conscientious objectors--im- 
agine the outrage!” 

Mrs. Finnessey was already delving into 
her capacious hand bag, wherefrom she 
brought a square of folded newspaper. 

“This is a copy of the Raw Deal—it's 
fascinatingly awful. I thought you might 
like to study the movement.” 

Emily took a peep over her cousin’s 
shoulder. She had often seen the politely 
disloyal Young Progressive, but the sheet 
she now beheld was, as Mrs. Finnessey had 
hinted, fascinatingly awful. 

The front page contained a cartoon that 
had been drawn apparently with a stove 
poker. It represented numerous soldiers, 
Americans on one side, Germans on the 
other, being driven to battle by silk-hatted 
gentlemen who flourished whips and were 
distinctly labeled ‘‘Trusts.’’ The leading 
editorial was headlined ‘“‘American Atroci- 
ties vs. German,” and on the second page 
there was the portrait of a workingman, 
stripped to the waist and apparently quite 
insane, bellowing “Join the Big Union” 
under an I. W. W. banner. 

“When are you going to take us?’ 
Rosamonde was clapping her hands, dan- 
cing up and down like the impatient chiid 
she was. 

“You must be sure that you are ap- 
proaching it in a proper spirit of serious- 
ness,’’ Mrs. Finnessey warned. 

“Oh, we are—aren’t we, Emmy? And 
think how mad it will make Merlin.” 

“The Pilsen School would be rather 
advanced for you, I think,” Mrs. Finnessey 
demurred. “There are some very nice 
lecture circles being formed for those who 
wish to be enlightened. There’s the Com- 
rac leship Sisterhood meeting at Mrs. van 
Laerens’ to-morrow at three - 

“Will that perfectly dreadful professor 
be there?” shrilled Rosamonde. 

“Professor Syle? Yes, he talks for half 
an hour.” 

“Oh, goody! 
him?” 

“T shall take pains to arrange it.” 

“T thought Mrs. van Laerens and Mrs. 
Ballymoore were at outs,” said Emily, 
having heard the common talk. 

““Oh, Mrs. Ballymoore has nothing to do 
| with the sisterhood. She has quarreled 
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with Professor Syle, I understand—they 
disagree on the subject of community 
bargaining.” Mrs. Finnessey was now 
arising to depart. “‘ Will you pick me up at 
ten minutes before three?” she asked, 
never losing an opportunity to use someone 
else’s car. 

“You're such a dear!”’ cried Rosamonde, 
and kissed her on both cheeks. 

“And you'll come too, I hope?” Mrs. 
Finnessey addressed this invitation to 
Emily. 

“Ty m afraid I can’t,’’ Miss Ray smiled 
pleasantly. “I have an engagement for 
another meeting.” 

“Radical, I hope.” Mrs. 
smiled sweetly. 

“No, dental.” 
still. 

Mrs. Finnessey had no sooner departed 
than Rosamonde went capering round the 
room like a child out of school. 

“Come on!” she cried. “ Let’s turn ’em 
all loose.”’ 

“The animals?” asked her 
guessing Rosamonde’s relief. 

“Uh-huh! I'll bet they’re as bored with 
me as I am with them.” 

Already she had rushed to the window 
and lifted in her arms a large goldfish bowl 
wherein swam two specimens of the pop- 
eyed, plumy little monsters known to fan- 
ciers as “‘five-tailed.” A third specimen 
floated belly up, quite dead. 

“You can’t pour them out of the win- 
dow,” declared Emily, seeing that this was 
exactly what her wild cousin was planning 
to do. 

“Why not?” 

“Were you ever hit in the ear by a gold- 
fish flying out of a sixth-story window?” 

Rosamonde seemed to feel the force of 
that argument, for she hesitated, the bowl 
still in her graceful arms. It was Agnes, the 
parlor maid, who arrived just in time to 
offer a valuable suggestion. She stood dis- 

mally at attention and it was plain to see 
that something lay heav ry on her mind. 

“What is it, Agnes?” asked Rosamonde 
over her fish bowl. 

“The ally-gaitor, Mrs. Vallant.” 

“Ts he dead?”’ This rather hopefully. 

‘No, madam, but he do seem to be very 
angry, and he won't take nothin’ in the w ay 
o’ food without fightin’ for ut. I been in 
service eleven years, Mrs. Vallant, and I 
ain’t never before been called on to wait on 
snakes an’ reptiles ——’”’ 

“That will do, Agnes.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

‘Oh, Emmy darling,” cried Rosamonde, 
splashing much water from the bowl in the 
violence of her inspiration, “I'll tell you 
what let’s do. Let’s feed Eustace!” 

What could Emily do but follow into a 
spare room and into the elaborate bath- 
room. Upon the edge of its porcelain tub 
Rosamonde set the bowl clankingly and 
peered into the depths. 

“‘Isn’t he a sweetheart!” she challenged. 

Emily gazed and saw what she saw. In 
the tepid waters which half covered his 
horrid body Eustace the alligator lay at 
ease, his flat brain torpid with dreams of 
warm Miami which had spawned him, 
despite his Egyptian pretensions. From 
tip to tip he measured four feet six. 

rm You’ re not going to make me sleep 
here!”’ gasped Emily, measuring the dis- 
tance from the bed to the tub. 

“No, darling. This is the second-best 
guest room. Eustace doesn’t , know it or 
he’d complain about that too.’ 

Emily looked again upon Eustace, who, 
for one who harbored the soul of a priest 
of Ra’, was certainly an unlovable object. 
Two cold, froglike eyes, set well to the top 
of his head, glared up at her as though 
calculating the day when he would be of 
sufficient size to swallow her whole. 

“Hungry, old dear?’’ asked Rosamonde, 
striving to remain polite to the ecclesiasti- 
cal gentleman whom Eustace held in thrall. 
The ugly creature never stirred; therefore, 
Rosamonde, acting entirely upon impulse, 
inverted the bow! and poured thirty-six 
dollars’ worth of goldfish into the water 
where Eustace so serenely floated. There 
at once developed in him the activity of a 
bass. With one tremendous flip of the tail 
and an unpleasant snapping of teeth he had 
frothed the waters of the tub into a little 
tempest. It was all over in a scrambling 
second. Anon Eustace lay again loglike, 
stupid and indifferent to fate. One gold- 
fish—the dead one—was floating stomach 
up. The others had disappeared. 

Quite gingerly at last Rosamonde leaned 
over the tub and plucked out the dead fish 
(Continued on Page 145) 
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S. S. STAFFORD, Inc. 
62 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago, III. 
STAFFORD’S FOUNTAIN PEN INK 
Remains moist in the pen, flowing freely. Be- 
cause it also has the moisture-absorbing quality 
STAFFORD’S TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


th your finger tip 


Moisture from 


the Air 


ERE’S an ink that flows freely from 

your pen after other inks have be- 
come thick and gummy and unfit to 
write with. 

An ink so slow to evaporate in the 
inkwell that it lasts longer, and is more 
economical, than any ink you’ve ever 
used before. 

Here’s the ink you should use—Staf- 
ford’s ‘*Commercial’’ Writing Fluid. 


This hygroscopic or moisture-absorb- 
ing quality is one of the most important 
discoveries in the history of ink making. It is a part 
of the Stafford secret formula. 

Stafford’s ‘‘Commercial’’ writes a brilliant blue 
that turns to permanent black. An American color, 
equal in every respect to the best of the old ‘‘imported”’ 
colors, gives Stafford’s its brilliance. 

But Stafford’s ‘‘Commercial’’ is not alone more 
satisfactory to use. It comes to you in convenient 
bottles equipped with a patented Dripless Pour Regu- 
lator, enabling you to fill your inkwell without spilling 
a drop—without waste—without soiling your fingers. 


Begin today to use this ink that stays good to the last 
drop. Send to the store where you usually trade and 
get two bottles of Stafford’s ‘‘Commercial’’—one for 
your office and one for your home. You can get it in 
various sizes from two ounces to one quart. 


*That’s why it dries up so slowly in the 
inkwell. Send for free booklet explaining 
why. A book that makes ink interesting. 


Stafford’s 


‘Commercial’ Writing Flui: 


New York 


Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 
STAFFORD'S PHASTA LIQUID PASTE 
A white paste in flowing, liquid form. Doesn't 

Adheres strongly 

STAFFORD’S CARBON PAPERS . 


Established 1858. 603-609 Washington St., 


harden in the paste-pot. 


For all standard machines For every purpose 
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was only one drop forg- 


Eimeeddd ing plant in all the United 








States of America. That was 





BILLINGS & SPENCER, of Hartford. 
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Civil War days, and Lincoln knew 
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course, grown up and dotted the 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
by one of his feathery streamers. She held 
the little corpse temptingly an inch above 
the serrated snout. Eustace lay perfectly 
still, his cold regarding her with 
a calculating stare. 

“*Mustn’t leave anything on your plate,” 
Emily coaxed. “Mr. Hoover wouldn't 
like it.” 

Still no response. At last —for the game 
proved quite amusing — Rosamonde lowered 
the golden sacrifice and tickled Eustace on 
the end of his nose. Emily never knew how 
he did it. 

There had been an awful lizard move- 
ment in the tub, and when with a small 
scream Rosamonde had jerked her fore- 
finger away it was crimson with blood. It 
was horrid even to think of. 

“He’s bitten me!” said Rosamonde very 
quietly; then as though that were not 
enough she began to sob and to repeat: 
“He’s bitten me!” 

“I see he has,” agreed Emily, looking at 
the wound and finding to her relief that it 
was only a scratch. 

““Now come into your room and tell me 
where the iodine is.”” 

At the conclusion of the performance, 
when Emily had administered first aid to 
the foolish, Rosamonde returned to the 
latticed window with the air of one whose 
work is still unfinished. Calmly and sweetly 
she slipped up a sash until the springlike 
air--somewhat gasolinous from innumer- 
able motors below—sifted in and suggested 
an infinite freedom. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Emily, preparing to go to her dentist. 

‘Let them out,”’ declared Rosamonde. 

The green birds battered their tender 
wings against the slats. Impulsively Mer- 
lin Vallant’s expensive wife took the cage 
in her two hands and carried it to the open 
window where she swung wide the prison 
gate and saw the frivolous, tropical things 
flutter away, one at a time, to join the 
sparrows in Central Park. 

“ They’ re !”" declared 


eyes 


free! Rosamonde 
with a grandiose gesture. “ Free as all the 
world should be.’ 

“Yes. They'll either starve or freeze,” 
replied the practical Miss Ray, closing the 
door softly behind her. 

Apparently her week in town was des- 
tined to be one of ever-changing incident. 


mr 

ER nerves agog after an hour of com- 

bat with one of those stern scientific 
dentists who daily demonstrate the theory 
that no good can be accomplished without 
pain, Emily got herself back to the Vallant 
apartment. In the pretty homelike sitting 
room where she had awaited the electric 
drill she had found time to telephone to the 
office of Green & Plevort, Mules, and to be 
informed that Mr. Browning had been sent 
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to Trenton in quest of more interesting | 
specimens. This knowledge had its uses, | 
since it acted as a counterirritant against 
the dentist’s burr. Oliver wouldn't be back 
until to-morrow afternoon--ouch! That 
was a nerve! 

And something might happen so that she 
would get never a sight of him during her 
stay in New York. | 

It was a quarter past six when she again | 
entered the Gothic hall of the Vallant 
‘apartment. There she paused a space and 
listened; for another sound had taken the 
place of the strident menagerie call. It was 
a deep, thirsty chuck-chuck-chuckle, de- 
livered in a castinet tempo above a rich 
masculine bray. Could it be that Merlin 
known in his office as the Turribul Tem- 
pered Mr. Vallant—had returned in a for 
giving mood? 

It would seem so, for the first sight that 
greeted her eyes upon entering the large 
room was that of a rubicund gentleman 
wielding a cocktail shaker and _ being 
worshiped by two aproned assistants 
Rosamonde, her pretty face wreathed in 
excited smiles, stood at attention by the 
empty bird cage. 

“Hello, Emmy!” cried old Merlin, chang- 
ing the shaker to his left hand in order to 
greet his guest. 

“Excuse my cold palm 
warm heart, you know.” 

“Hello, Merlin!”’ cried Emily with equal 
enthusiasm, as she returned his energetic 
clasp. She always wanted to call him 
Uncle Merlin or Mr. Vallant out of respect 
for his superior age. 

“Certainly mighty glad to see you 
aboard. Agnes, bring a glass for Miss 
Ray—oh, yes, you'll have one, Emmy 
just a little one. No place seems like home 
to me unless I can have my cocktail.” 

“He’s had two already,”’ remarked Rosa- 
monde more in praise than censure. 

“Shut up, Puggy! You're talking like 
the Band of Hope that’s running the 
country —into the ground.” Mr. Vallant, it 
might be stated here, was of the breed who 
associate all calamities, natural or artificial, 


a cold hand a 


to the fact that the League of Nations 
covenant was not drawn up by the Re- | 
publican Party. ‘As if it wasn’t bad 


enough with gin at two and a quarter, 
wholesale, and having to hide it at that to 
keep the Holy Willies from taking it away 
from you. By George, if they try to mon- 
key with my wine cellar I'll start a revolu- 
tion " | 
“Tut, Merlin!” cried Emily. ‘Leave 
revolution to the Bolsheviks.” 
“Bolsheviks!” he growled, his 


com- 


plexion reddening from American Beauty 
to Bermuda beet as his little gray mus 
tache bristled and his prominent chin ob- | 
truded. “‘ Don’t mention those cutthroats!”’ 

“He hates ’em!’"’ parroted Rosamonde | 
from her bird cage. 
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turns that grow richer every year 


their opportunity is yours. If 
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a hundred mill 


HERE ARE FOUR TYPICAL WORKERS 


DOLLARS APLENTY 


There is money enoughtogoround: are you getting your share of it? Sub- 
scriptionrepresentatives of TAeSaturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ HomeJournal 
and The Country Gentleman have discovered that there is one sure wayto doit. 


BUILD A BUSINESS 
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| pay you well! 
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$100 a week 
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Mr. C. R. Morris 
has used two spare 
hours every eve- 


build up a permanent prosperous business, 
no limit to their opportunity 





ning to establish a 
permanent source 
of profit that pays 
him as high as 
$270 in 1 month, 


“Charles R. Morris 


$270 a month 





Miss Helen Barnes 
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he Took His Place 





And Earned $276.80 
in Her First Month 


Hilding Anderson went to war. 


son, his sister, took his place as our representative. 
She found it easy to make money from the very 
start, for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman are uni- 
versally known and liked by nearly everybody. 


Her first month's profits were $276.80! 
We've a Place for YOU 
W 


Oppo! tunity 


as new orders, 


below 


Mr. Hilding Anderson 


Miss Mildred Anderson 


So Mildred Ander- 


e need more men and women to act for us 
ly. If you want money, we want you. The field 
is growing faster than we can recruit 


workers. You can give us— 


Spare Hours or Full Time 


In either case, we'll pay you on an “over- 
time” scale. Scores of our workers average 
$1.00 an hour profit —$5.00, $10.00, 
$30.00 a week. For full time, an energetic 
worker can earn $50.00 a week from the 
start; $100.00 later. 


1c business you secure will be permanently 
s. Moreover, as renewals pay you the same profit 
your income will increase each year. 
» learn all about our cash offer, clip the coupon 


and mail it NOW. 
SCISSORS HERE 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
334 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVENING POST 


Merlin growled as he filled three glasses 
which stood on the tray of a little drink 
wagon. 

“Just try that, Emmy. A sip won’t hurt 
you after a hard day at the dentist’s.” 

At the mention of the dentist Merlin 
winked one of his little gray eyes. Had 
Rosamonde told him that the needs of 
Emily’s teeth had been but an expedient 
whereby to satisfy the needs of her heart? 
It seemed so, for as she took a displeasing 
swallow of the drink, which she loathed 
with all the energy that Merlin extended 
toward radical agitators, he smacked his 
seamy lips and went on: 

“Puggy and I have been arranging a 
little dinner party for to-morrow night—a 
Romeo and Juliet party. If Romeo’s in 
town ask him up. It serves old Carmen 
right—she always was a stubborn old fool.” 

“Ungrateful monster!’’ laughed Emily, 
taking occasion to hide her cocktail behind 
a silver-framed photograph. 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten the way she 
brought me and Puggy together,” he crie d, 
slipping an arm round his adored one’s 
slender waist. ‘‘But we’d have come to- 
gether some way, wouldn’t we, Puggy? 
You can’t keep two natural pals apart, 
can you, Puggy?” 

“Look at my poor sore finger!” lisped 
Rosamonde in a baby voice, as she up- 
lifted the rag-bound digit. 

“Did bad old Eustace bite my dollkins? 
he gurgled. Then, to Emily’s relief, he 
unclasped his heart’s desire and stood a 
pace away. 

“Emmy,” he said, “you're certainly a 
saving influence in my home. This morn- 
ing I was nothing but the keeper of a zoé- 
logical garden, to-night I come in and find 
that every bird has flown out of the win- 
dow and Eustace has eaten the goldfish. 
Good work! I really believe Puggy is be- 
ginning to grow up.” 

Emily was about to protest her inno- 
cence of the whole reform when Rosa- 
monde interrupted, pouting: 

“I don’t want any more birds or mon- 
keys or things.” 

“Just listen to her!’”’ he jubilated. “T 
knew she'd get out of this fad business. 
It’s a sort of young disease like measles.”’ 

Again she held up her sore finger. 

“‘And old Eustace bit me!” she cooed. 
“Kiss it and make it well.” 

“Um—ah!” Old Merlin looked ever so 
sly as he de lv ed into a pocket of his swelling 
waistcoat. “I’ve got something better than 
kisses for sore fingers.”’ 

With a dramatic flourish he brought out 
the magic finger cure and held it up so that 
it glittered wonderfully in the north light. 
It was square and flat with an icy surface; 
to the unsympathetic eye it might have 
looked like a small rectangle of plate glass 
but that rays of electric brilliancy shot the 
smooth surface as it turned slowly between 
Merlin’s fat fingers. 

“You darling!” Rosamonde fairly 
shrieked, rushing to him and striving to 
pull the treasure down from its place aloft. 


” 
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“You haven’t gone and bought it, that 
wonderful, that adorable diamond!” 

Again she tried to snatch it from him. 

“That’s th™one you saw in Twillaway’s 
window,” beleascl. “Only it’s eleven 
carats instead of ten.” 

“Give it to me before I die!” 

“Just a minute. You promise not to have 
any more fads’ or animals or trained re- 
ligions or —— 

This covenant might have gone the full 
fourteen points had not Merlin Vallant 
walked over to the long seat before the 
bay window as though to gain a more 
intimate view of the gem. In resting his 
knee on the cushions something crackled 
shallow and papery and the impertinent 
headlines of the Raw Deal doubled up and 
stared him in the face. Emily bit her lip in 
anticipation of the scene that was to follow 
poor Rosamonde’s silly carelessness. 

““What’s this?”’ he asked suddenly, lean- 
ing down. 

“It’s a paper —— 

“T see it is. It’s a rotten paper, too. 
Who brought this sheet into the house?” 

“Mrs. Finnessey gave it to me. She 

“Have you been reading it?” 

“Well, I just looked over some of the 
editorials ——”’ 

“Do you know that this paper is preach- 
ing anarchy, socialism, free love and de- 
struction of property?” 

His face had grown deep purple. With 
the new ring clenched in his fist he was 
brandishing the paper above his head as 
Liberty brandishes her torch of freedom. 

“It seemed to me to be mild enough,” 
she whimpered. “It just wanted the 
government to wake up and not to be 


” 





tyrannical to people. That’s what you 
believe, isn’t it?’’ 
“Do you know,” he ranted on, “that 


Syle, who calls himself the editor, is being 
watched by the authorities, that he ought 
to be shot and would be if this country 
was any good?” 

“No, I didn’t know it.” 

“Well, I'll teil you one thing, Rosa- 
monde. Neither Mrs. Finnessey nor any 
other of that tribe is going to bring 
seditious literature into my house. Under- 
stand? For that’s where I draw the line.” 

Emily stood frozen in the cireumambient 
frost. She had long sought the place where 
Merlin drew the line, and now she had 
found it. 

With an impatient gesture and an apo- 
at growl Merlin Vallant threw open a 
eaded sash of the bay window. Then he 
tore the Raw Deal twice across its accursed 
face and permitted the scraps to flutter 
away through the same space where Rosa- 
monde’s aristocratic birds had winged this 
morning to freeze or be free among the 
sparrows of the park. 

When he turned again his face had 
grown calmer. He stood a moment consid- 
ering the new diamond, then slipped it 
back into his waistcoat pocket. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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““CNHOW me the saving in dollars and cents 
S that’s what I’m interested in,” wrote a 
manufacturer recently. “Give me a 
boiled-down, concrete example of just what 


accomplished for some particular 
manufacturer like myself.” 


you hav ec 


So we pointed to The Carter’s Ink Company 
of Boston, widely-known manufacturers of 
inks, typewriter ribbons and carbon paper. 


For ten years, from 1908 to 1918, The Car 
Ink Company’s Workmen’s Compensa 
tion and Liability Insurance 


amounted to $11,873.53. 


pre miaums 


Their dividend return has been $3,562.08. 
This is a return of 30%. For 32 years, since 
the American Mutual has 
paid to policyholders yearly dividends of not 


its organization, 


less than 30% 





O officer, director or employec of the 

American Mutual participates as such 

in the profits of the institution. We 
have neither stock nor stoc khe Ide rs No com- 
missions are paid to anyone. Every employee, 
from President down, receives a salary. Every 
director is a* policyholder. They ar 
mature business experience. When you bx 
come a policyholder you become a partner in a 
policyholders’ institution in which each insures 
the other, where all insure one; where the 
mutual pooling of interests has made the 
American Mutual the largest and strongest in 
stitution of its kind in the United States. 
Since our organization in 1887, the dividends 
paid. to policyholders amount to $5,000,000, 


The whole American Mutual story is exceed 
‘The Return of 300” will 
W rite. 


ingly interesting. 
be sent to manufacturers on request. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Many An Extra Pair of Hands 


Mixing cake, adding figures, punching holes, 
sawing wood, 
grinding coffee—these, and a hundred other daily 
tasks are being performed more quickly and better 


with the aid of Robbins & Myers Motors. 


washing clothes, addressing mail, 


A Robbins & Myers Motor is many an extra pair 
of hands—hands that never err and never tire. 


ec 


These 
bakery, in the modern store, in 
the in the home, and all places 
where efficient power saves time and money. 


extra hands’’ are everywhere—in the 
in the busy factory, 
ethicient office, 


Users of motors for general power purposes prefer 
Robbins & Myers Motors because of the 22-year 
motor experience which insures unfailing perform- 
ance and lowest operating cost. 
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In the realm of motors ranging from 1-40 to 
50 horsepower, Robbins & Myers hold a place 
distinctly unique. A motor bearing this well- 
known name is the last word in motor efficiency 
and economy. 


Builders of the better motor-driven labor-saving 
machines equip their product with Robbins & 
Myers Motors because an R&M Motor guaran- 
tees an operating quality in full keeping with the 
other leading features of the device. 


Electrical dealers as interested in customer-satis- 
faction as in sales, find both in fullest measure in 
the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-two Years Makers of Quality Fans aud Motars 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Applju 


“DRINK AN APPLE” | 


refresh 


( PEN ai bhottle of Applju pour the “Snap and “tang” — its satisfving 
sparkling juice into a glass and vou ment! Always serve ice cold 
will instantly notice the wonderful bouquet 


: , “Ways to Serve Apply bv Ahee Brad 
of freshly picked apples. Pp 


lev, Principal, Miss Farmers School of 


This fragrance is peculiar to tpplyu I! Cookery, Boston Delicious ways to use 
emphasizes the quality of the apples of Applju as a flavoring and fruit juice are 
Applju and its purity of manufacture. contained in this novel recipe book. Write 
Applju is pure, sparkling apple juice with today for a copy. 

oul preservatives. Not a cider, but a de Your dealer can supply you with Apply 
licious apple beverage —a pure fruit drink hy the bottle or case. [tis served at clubs, 
Sip Applju like champagne and enjoy its hotels, fountains and on dining cars 
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For Baby 


We asked 107 Doctors—93 said, “Orange Juice” 


W" wanted to know the fc ts. So Wwe asked 118 
physicians to name the fruit they most often 
recommend for children under three years of age. 
93 out of the 107 who answered simply wrote, 
‘* Oranges.” 

We asked them to state briefly their reasons; and 
their replies may be condensed like this: 
juice is easily 
Its salts and 


Orange 
Sunkist Marmalade Aigested. acids 


\ 3 kfast 


You can have fre h, ripe, juicy ora 
whenever y 1 want then r ¥ idl 4 
isk r Sunk Il ¢ S 
fully ripened « th i 
daily in ¢ ‘ ith f 
rhey ire hip} y 


AN rofit, Co-« 
Dept. H-9, I \ 
Also Distributors of Sunkist Marmalad 


Dispensers of beverages write us for particulars about the 
arn how we can be 





Uniformly Good Oranges 


Catirornia Fruit Growe! 


of help 


form the best natural, mild laxative for babies and 
children that physicians know. 

We submit these facts to young mothers. 

\lso to every other woman who buys food 
which are so wood for tiny 
babies, are as good for older children and grow n- 


tor oranges, 


ups, too. 
Order a dozen oranges for your family now. 
Let them be on the menu daily. 
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_ | ; ned 3 9 Booklets ¢ 

a UNIKIST aa ASE 
he geal of f e fruit by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, h 
sr ca at the fan 1 Batt Creek Sar 
iL te tase tarium, and “How to Live Long, 


by Elbert Hubbard, great Foeman 
of ill health. 
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selling of Orange Juice and Lemon Drinks. 
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